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First  CNO  II 
user  seeking 
service  edge 

By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 

CHICAGO  —  Boise  Cascade 
Office  Products  Corp.,  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  distributors  of  of¬ 
fice  supplies,  has  become  the  first 
user  of  AT&T’s  Custom  Network 
Offering  (CNO)  II. 

With  CNO  II,  announced  in 
March,  AT&T  helps  users  design 
data  networks,  coordinates  pro¬ 
visioning  of  hardware  and  ser¬ 
vices,  and  aids  in  network  admin¬ 
istration.  In  its  contract  with 
Boise  Cascade,  AT&T  has  also 
agreed  to  house  the  necessary 
network  equipment. 

The  office  supply  company 
will  use  the  service  to  upgrade  an 
order  entry  network  it  has  relied 
on  for  years  as  a  strategic  market¬ 
ing  tool. 

“We  distinguish  ourselves 
with  our  service  and  our  sys¬ 
tems,”  said  Jim  Harder,  manager 
of  information  systems  at  Boise. 
“That’s  our  value.” 

The  company  guarantees  that 
customer  orders  will  be  delivered 
by  8  a.m.  the  next  day,  meaning 
Boise  typically  has  less  than  24 
hours  to  process  orders,  create 
invoices  and  notify  distribution 
centers  to  deliver  goods. 

To  entice  business  and  facili¬ 
tate  order  taking,  Boise  built  a 
network  that  enables  its  largest 
(continued  on  page  71 ) 


IBM  boosts  AS/400’s 
network  capabilities 

TCP/IP  support  widens  mini’s  role  in  multivendor 
nets,  firm  offers  first  Token-Ring/Ethernet  bridge. 


The  dark  side  of  the  LAN  revolution 
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Local  net  downtime  costs 
users  millions,  study  says 

Survey  weighs  impact  on  productivity,  revenue; 
says  most  users  spend  too  little  on  maintenance. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

DALLAS  —  Local  network 
downtime  costs  companies  an  av¬ 
erage  of  $3-5  million  in  lost 
productivity  and  more  than 
$600,000  in  lost  revenue  annual¬ 
ly,  according  to  a  survey  of  For¬ 
tune  500  users  to  be  released  at 
NetWorld  ’89  here  this  week. 

Despite  such  losses  and  users’ 
increasing  reliance  on  local  net¬ 
works,  the  survey  shows  that 
companies  spend  relatively  little 
—  an  average  of  $60,000  annual¬ 


ly  —  on  local  net  maintenance. 

“Clearly,  users  aren’t  paying 
enough  attention  to  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  their  networks 
compared  with  what  [problems 
are]  costing  them  in  lost  produc¬ 
tivity  and  revenue,”  said  Steven 
Spanier,  vice-president  of  Info- 
netics,  Inc.,  the  Santa  Clara, 
Calif. -based  consulting  firm  that 
prepared  the  report. 

Spanier  said  local  nets  are  be¬ 
coming  as  vital  a  business  tool  as 
telephones.  “If  the  LAN  goes 
( continued  on  page  74 ) 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

NEW  YORK  —  IBM  last  week 
extended  the  network  reach  of  its 
Application  System/400  mini¬ 
computer  by  adding  support  for 
TCP/IP,  complemented  by  a  new 
Token-Ring-to-Ethernet  bridge. 

Support  for  Transmission 
Control  Protocol/Internet  Proto¬ 
col  will  enable  AS/400  users  to 
exchange  files,  data  and  electron¬ 
ic  mail  with  other  processors  that 
support  TCP/IP,  including  Unix- 
based  workstations  from  vendors 
such  as  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
and  Apollo  Computer,  Inc. 

Personal  computers  and  other 
devices  attached  to  an  AS/400 
via  an  IBM  Token-Ring  Network 
can  use  TCP/IP  and  the  new  IBM 
8209  LAN  Bridge  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  non-IBM  processors  on 
remote  Ethernets. 

IBM  also  enhanced  its  3174 
controllers  to  ease  network  man¬ 
agement  and  provide  new  op¬ 
tions  for  linking  terminals,  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  other 
devices  to  mainframes  (see  “IBM 
enhances  3174,  adds  host  con¬ 
nectivity  options,”  page  4). 

IBM  also  broadened  the 
AS/400’s  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  connectivity  to  the  IBM 
9751  CBX  family  and  introduced 


new  ASCII  workstation  control¬ 
lers  for  the  AS/400  line. 

IBM  made  the  connectivity  an¬ 
nouncements  at  a  briefing  here  to 
introduce  two  new  models  of  the 
AS/400. 

( continued  on  page  67) 
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LAN  operating  systems 
come  into  their  own 

By  Steve  Guengerich  0n  minicomputers  and  main- 

Special  to  Network  World  frames 

Today’s  local  network  oper-  Although  they  use  different 
ating  systems  enable  personal  system  software,  all  local  net 
computer  users  to  do  far  more  operating  systems  tend  to  pro- 
than  share  data  and  pe-  ^  vide  the  same  basic  net- 

ripherals.  Local  net  work  functions,  in- 

operating  systems  r c*ut*jn8  multiuser 

that  extend  a  user’s  port,  security,  net- 

reach  across  wide  \  ■UmmUb  work  management 
geographic  areas,  \  and  sharing  of  re¬ 
providing  enhanced  sources  such  as  disk 

communications  capa-  storage  subsystems  and 

bilities  and  many  of  the  func-  printers, 
tions  traditionally  offered  However,  it  is  the  way  in 
by  operating  systems  that  run  (continued  on  page  40) 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
Corporation  for  American  Bank¬ 
ing  (CAB),  a  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association 
(ABA),  signed  a  bulk  purchasing 
agreement  with  AT&T  here  last 
week  that  will  save  its  members 
about  15%  on  the  cost  of  long¬ 
distance  service. 

A  new  consortium,  American 
Bankers  Access,  will  act  as  a  sales 
agent  for  AT&T,  purchasing  ser¬ 
vices  and  reselling  them  to  indi¬ 
vidual  banks.  The  agreement  cov¬ 
ers  almost  all  of  AT&T’s  switched 
and  private-line  voice  and  data 
sendees. 

The  consortium,  formed  by 
CAB  and  Financial  Communica¬ 
tions  Exchange,  Inc.,  a  consulting 
company  in  Cleveland,  is  the  first 
national  marketing  agent  for 
AT&T’s  long-distance  services, 
said  Donald  Ogilvie,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  ABA. 

The  consortium  also  an¬ 
nounced  purchasing  agreements 
( continued  on  page  72 ) 


GM  commits  to  MAP  3.0 
for  new  Saturn  car  facility 

Automaker  to  install  broadband  MAP  nets  with  up 
to  250  nodes  each  at  three  main  Saturn  plants. 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

TORONTO  —  General  Motors 
Corp.  last  week  said  it  plans  to 
use  MAP  3  0  as  the  foundation  of 
factory  network  systems  at  its 
new  Saturn  Corp.  car  manufac¬ 
turing  subsidiary. 

Mike  Kaminski,  manager  of 
computer-integrated  manufac¬ 
turing  (CIM)  networking  for 
GM’s  advanced  engineering  staff, 
told  the  North  American  MAP/ 
TOP  Users  Group  at  a  meeting 
here  last  week  that  Saturn  will  be 
the  continent’s  largest  Manufac¬ 
turing  Automation  Protocol  3-0 
installation  to  date. 

GM  plans  to  install  broadband 
MAP  networks  at  Saturn’s  body, 
drive  train  and  assembly  plants. 
Each  network  is  expected  to  sup¬ 
port  up  to  250  nodes. 

The  plants  are  scheduled  to 
start  producing  the  new  Saturn 
car  line  beginning  next  June.  The 
secrecy  shrouding  the  operation 
has  spawned  a  number  of  rumors 
—  one  of  them  that  GM  was  con¬ 
sidering  alternatives  to  MAP  for 
at  least  some  of  its  manufacturing 
operations. 

Proponents  of  the  de  facto 
network  standard  hope  that  GM’s 
decision  to  commit  Saturn  to  MAP 
3.0  will  inspire  other  organiza¬ 


tions  to  follow  suit.  Many  compa¬ 
nies  have  been  reluctant  to  com¬ 
mit  to  MAP  because  they  believe 
the  technology  is  still  too  imma¬ 
ture. 

Although  a  majority  of  the 
Fortune  500  companies  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  MAP/TOP  Users 
Group,  only  about  30  companies 
in  North  America  have  installed 
MAP,  group  officials  estimate. 

“It’s  going  to  be  another  year 
or  two  before  we’ll  see  wide¬ 
spread  adoption  of  MAP,”  said 
Walter  Silbaugh,  a  networking 
specialist  in  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.’s  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  sales  office. 
“There  is  a  lot  of  user  interest  in 
MAP,  but  implementation  is  go¬ 
ing  very  slowly.  It’s  going  to  take 
some  real  success  stories  to  get 
things  going.” 

Lagging  interest 

The  MAP/Technical  and  Of¬ 
fice  Protocol  3  0  specification 
was  completed  and  frozen  for  a 
six-year  period  after  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Networking  Event  (ENE)  in 
Baltimore  in  June  1988.  Freezing 
the  standard  and  demonstrating 
at  ENE  how  101  dissimilar  sys¬ 
tems  could  interoperate  on  a 
single  multivendor  MAP/TOP 
network  was  supposed  to  in- 
( continued  on  page  72 ) 


Merrill  Lynch  to  farm  out 
its  net  management  duties 

MCI,  IBM  prep  to  take  over  sprawling  network. 


By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

NEW  YORK  —  Merrill  Lynch  & 
Co.,  Inc.  last  week  detailed  plans 
to  have  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  and  IBM  take  over  its  net¬ 
work  management  operations. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  deal 
spelled  out  in  a  letter  of  intent, 
MCI,  the  prime  contractor,  and 
IBM,  a  subcontractor,  will  inte¬ 
grate  Merrill  Lynch’s  existing  net¬ 
work  management  systems  under 
NetView. 

Management  of  the  network 
will  be  handled  primarily  by  IBM 
and  MCI  personnel  from  network 
control  centers  in  Merrill  Lynch 
facilities  here  and  IBM  facilities 
in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

As  part  of  the  deal,  45  to  50 
Merrill  Lynch  employees  out  of 
the  brokerage  firm’s  approxi¬ 
mately  70-person  network  man¬ 
agement  department  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  transferred  to  IBM  and 
MCI  payrolls. 

While  the  deal  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  reported  (“MCI  to  manage 
Merrill  Lynch  net  operations,” 
NW,  Aug.  28),  no  details  of  the 
arrangement  had  been  divulged. 


The  pact,  which  is  to  be  signed 
by  late  October,  is  valued  at  $50 
million  over  five  years.  It  will 
complement  a  $  1 50  million,  five- 
year  contract  Merrill  Lynch 
signed  last  June  with  MCI  for 
long-haul  and  private-line  ser¬ 
vices  (“Merrill  Lynch  to  sign  MCI 
as  lead  carrier,”  NW,  June  1 2). 

According  to  DuWayne  Peter¬ 
son,  Merrill  Lynch’s  executive 
vice-president  of  operations,  sys¬ 
tems  and  telecommunications, 
farming  out  network  manage¬ 
ment  operations  to  MCI  and  IBM 
will  enhance  the  brokerage  firm’s 
net  management  capabilities. 

“It’s  not  that  there’s  a  cost 
savings  associated  with  this,”  Pe¬ 
terson  said.  “We’re  advancing 
our  capabilities  at  about  the  same 
cost  we  pay  today.” 

As  part  of  the  deal,  MCI  and 
IBM  will  work  together  to  design 
a  system  that  will  integrate  seven 
existing  Merrill  Lynch  network 
management  systems  under  Net- 
View. 

The  net  management  systems 
will  be  tied  to  an  AlX-based 
(IBM’s  version  of  the  Unix  oper- 
( continued  on  page  72 ) 


Briefs 


Some  ‘800’  insurance.  AT&T  last  week 
rolled  out  the  Service  Assurance  Plan,  a  free  pro¬ 
gram  that  gives  users  backup  options  if  their  AT&T 
800  service  is  disrupted  or  the  carrier  takes  longer 
than  usual  to  provide  service.  The  plan  applies  to 
new  and  existing  customers  of  AT&T’s  interstate, 
domestic  800  service,  and  800  Readyline,  Megacom 
800  and  Advanced  800  services. 

In  the  event  of  a  complete  outage,  customers  can 
have  AT&T  provide  temporary  800  Readyline  ser¬ 
vice  over  any  working  telephone  line,  answer  800 
calls  with  a  recorded  message  or  route  calls  to  one 
of  three  other  AT&T  800  services  the  customer  uses: 
domestic  800  service,  800  Readyline  and  Megacom 
800.  All  routing  is  free  of  charge. 

Datapoint  to  up  Arcnet  speed.  Data- 
point  Corp.  is  scheduled  to  introduce  a  20M  bit/sec 
version  of  its  Arcnet  local  network  at  NetWorld  ’89 
in  Dallas  this  week.  The  new  version  is  eight  times 
faster  than  the  2.5 M  bit/sec  Arcnet  first  introduced 
more  than  12  years  ago.  Standard  Microsystems 
Corp.  and  NCR  Corp.  will  license  the  technology. 

Strike  woes  continue.  The  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  (IBEW)  in  New 
Jersey  ratified  a  three  year  contract  with  New  Jersey 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  last  week,  paving  the  way  for 
Communications  Workers  of  America  (CWA)  and 
IBEW  workers  in  the  Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  region  to 
return  to  work. 

Settlements  had  been  reached  earlier  with  CWA 
workers  in  the  region  and  for  IBEW  workers  in 


Pennsylvania,  but  the  New  Jersey  chapter  of  the 
CWA  had  honored  the  IBEW  picket  line.  At  press 
time,  the  month-old  CWA  and  IBEW  strikes  contin¬ 
ued  against  Nynex  Corp.,  although  union  and  carri¬ 
er  negotiators  met  almost  daily  last  week. 

NCR  shares  ISDN  plans.  NCR  Corp.’s 
Workstation  Products  Division  last  week  said  it  is 
developing  Integrated  Services  Digital  Network  in¬ 
terface  boards  for  personal  computers.  The  compa¬ 
ny  also  plans  to  develop  voice/data  applications  for 
ISDN  workstations  that  will  enable  users  to  support 
such  features  as  voice  mail  and  messaging. 

Bush  proposes  fiber  net.  The  Bush  ad¬ 
ministration  last  week  presented  a  proposal  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  construction  of  a  $400  million  high-speed 
fiber  network  that  would  link  the  nation’s  universi¬ 
ty,  corporate  and  government  research  centers. 
Sources  say  the  new  network  —  the  National  Re¬ 
search  and  Education  Network  —  would  be  50,000 
times  as  fast  as  the  existing  Internet  research  net¬ 
work.  Plans  for  the  new  net  are  part  of  a  larger  pro¬ 
posal  recommending  that  roughly  $2  billion  be 
spent  over  the  next  five  years  to  support  develop¬ 
ment  of  high-performance  hardware  and  software. 

3Com  looking  up.  3Com  Corp.  last  week 
said  orders  and  sales  in  August  will  result  in  positive 
earnings  per  share  for  its  fiscal  1990  first  quarter 
ended  Aug.  3 1 .  Orders  are  expected  to  be  about  $95 
million  and  sales  about  $89  million.  3Com  will  re¬ 
lease  complete  first-quarter  results  in  two  weeks. 
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1.  Now  you  can  fax 


The  most  efficient  fax  machine  is  sitting  right  on  your 
desk.  With  Western  Union’s  OfficeAccess"  messaging  serv- 

fw\TVi  iX\f\  /Innlrfnrv  nAwnnJ-nn  ices  and  software,  anyone  in  your  office 
IX  vlXH  me  lltuKiUP  CUniUlliei  can  now  fax  directly  from  their  install- 


terminals  you  already  own. 


ed  desktop  computer  terminal  or  PC. 


The  fax  machine  has  become  the 
water  cooler  of  the  80’s  office.  But  with 
OfficeAccess,  your  people  can  avoid  those  long  trips  to 
the  fax  machine.  Because  they  won’t  be  using  it. 


2.  Eliminate  waiting  in  line 
at  the  tax  machine. 


3.  Send  up  to  999 
copies  all  at  once. 


Another  way  we’ve  made  faxing  faster  is  “broadcast  fax¬ 
ing”  or  the  ability  to  fax  a  document  to  as  many  as  999  dif¬ 
ferent  locations  at  one  time.  Just  compose  the  message 
once,  and  one  keystroke  automatically  sends  it  to  everyone 
on  your  mailing  list. 


Because  Western  Union’s  transmission  is  all  digital,  you’ll /J  Tj\-|y  flin  ploQllDci 
send  consistently  higher  quality  faxes,  instead  of  sending  i»  1  dA  II  iv  tlvdllvij  l 

most  readable  copies  ever. 

Now,  you’ll  never  have  to  waste  time  calling  to  find  out  if 
your  fax  got  through  because  Western  Union  automatically 
confirms  delivery  right  on  your  terminal  screen  as  soon  as  the 
message  reaches  its  destination. 

0  1  1  •  Whether  you’re  currently  using  Wang,  DEC,  IBM,  Apple  or  just 

01  aeiivery,  about  any  other  system,  call  Western  Union  at  1-800-247-1373,  Dept.  180. 


5.  Get  automatic 
confirmation 


And  find  out  how  fast  and  easy  Desktop  Faxing  can  be. 


©  1989  Western  Union  Corporation. 
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IBM  enhances  3174,  adds 
host  connectivity  options 

Firm  also  beefs  up  NetView’s  controller  support. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Senior  VWiter _ 

NEW  YORK  —  IBM  last  week 
announced  microcode  for  its 
3174  Establishment  Controller 
that  gives  users  new  options  for 
linking  3174-attached  devices  to 
mainframes  and  beefs  up  control¬ 
ler  support  under  NetView. 

With  Release  2  of  the  3174 
Configuration  Support  B  micro¬ 
code,  terminals,  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  other  devices  attached 
to  a  3174  via  an  IBM  Token-Ring 
Network  can  access  up  to  three 
different  Systems  Network  Archi¬ 
tecture  hosts  through  the  3174. 

The  new  microcode  also 
makes  it  possible  for  network 
managers  to  perform  on-line 
controller  diagnostics  from  a 
NetView  console  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  use  a  terminal  attached  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  controller. 

The  3174  enhancements  ex¬ 
pand  on  IBM’s  May  introduction 
of  a  new  generation  of  3174s, 
dubbed  Establishment  Control¬ 
lers  (“IBM  overhauls  3174, 
broadens  3745  line,”  NW,  May 
8).  Analysts  heralded  last  week’s 
announcements  as  evidence  that 
IBM  intends  for  the  3 1 74  to  play  a 
larger  role  in  SNA  nets. 

“They’re  beginning  to  formal¬ 
ize  a  three-level  hierarchy  — 


host,  front-end  and  Establish¬ 
ment  Controller,”  said  Atul  Ka¬ 
poor,  vice-president  of  Kap- 
tronix,  Inc.,  a  consulting  com¬ 
pany  in  Haworth,  N.J. 

The  3174  now  supports  con¬ 
nections  that  were  once  only  pos¬ 
sible  from  a  front-end  processor, 
he  said. 

One  of  the  enhancements  to 
the  new  microcode,  dubbed 
Multi-Host  Token-Ring  Gateway, 
expands  on  a  similar  multihost 
feature  announced  in  May,  which 
lets  dumb  terminals  hard-wired 
to  a  3174  communicate  with  as 
many  as  three  hosts  via  a  Concur¬ 
rent  Communication  Adapter. 

The  Multi-Host  Token-Ring 
Gateway  also  uses  the  adapter 
and  lets  any  device  on  a  Token- 
Ring  communicate  with  up  to 
three  hosts  via  the  3174,  which 
acts  as  a  Token-Ring  gateway. 

Devices  appear  to  the  host  as 
Type  2  physical  units  emulating  a 
3270  controller,  or  they  can  be 
supported  via  Advanced  Pro- 
gram-to-Program  Communica- 
tions/LU  0.2  sessions,  said 
George  Mills,  IBM’s  product  plan¬ 
ning  manager  for  the  3174.  Pre¬ 
viously,  users  needed  separate 
gateways  to  reach  each  host. 

Another  new  feature,  dubbed 
Central  Site  Control  Facility,  en¬ 


ables  NetView  operators  to  con¬ 
duct  diagnostic  tests  on  remote 
3174  controllers.  From  a  Net- 
View  console,  users  can  test  the 
3174  Token- Ring  gateway,  col¬ 
lect  error  information  and  event 
logs,  gather  response  time  infor¬ 
mation,  initiate  corrective  proce¬ 
dures,  display  configuration  pan¬ 
els  and  display  product  data 
about  devices  attached  to  3174s. 

The  ability  to  downline  load 
product  data  —  such  as  serial 
number  and  machine  type  —  to 
the  3174  is  a  new  feature  intend¬ 
ed  especially  to  support  termi¬ 
nals  manufactured  prior  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1988.  Newer  terminals  can 
communicate  some  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  data  to  3174s,  Mills  said. 

The  new  feature  lets  users 
store  as  much  as  50  bytes  of  data 
on  the  device  supported  on  each 
controller  port  as  well  as  50  bytes 
for  the  3174  itself. 

Besides  product  data,  net 
managers  can  elect  to  input  the 
user’s  name,  terminal  location 
and  servicing  agent  to  facilitate 
tasks  such  as  inventory,  device  lo¬ 
cation  and  problem  resolution. 
Data  is  stored  on  the  3174  and 
can  be  accessed  and  entered  via 
NetView,  Mills  said. 

Configuration  Support  B  Re¬ 
lease  2  should  be  available  on 
June  29,  1990,  although  the 
Multi-Host  Token-Ring  Gateway 
is  not  expected  to  be  available  un¬ 
til  Dec.  28,  1990.  Release  2  is 
available  at  no  extra  charge  to 
current  users.  It  costs  between 
$250  and  $1,100,  depending  on 
the  3174  model  used.  □ 


AT&T  wins 
new  Tariff 
12  victories 

By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.—  AT&T 
last  week  expanded  its  stable  of 
Tariff  12  custom  network  cus¬ 
tomers  when  it  signed  multi¬ 
million  dollar  contracts  with  New 
York-based  PaineWebber,  Inc. 
and  Kemper  Financial  Compa¬ 
nies,  Inc.  of  Chicago. 

If  the  two  tariff  filings  take  ef¬ 
fect  as  scheduled  on  Oct.  16,  it 
will  bring  the  number  of  custom 
networks  designed  by  AT&T  for 
large  corporate  customers  to  13. 
The  two  contracts  are  among 
some  of  the  smaller  deals  AT&T 
has  struck  thus  far. 

The  PaineWebber  contract  is 
worth  a  minimum  of  $10  million 
annually  for  five  years;  the  deal 
with  Kemper  Financial  Compa¬ 
nies  is  worth  a  minimum  of  $7 
million  annually  for  five  years. 

The  largest  Tariff  1 2  contract, 
believed  to  be  for  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  is  worth  at  least  $60  mil¬ 
lion  annually  for  five  years.  The 
smallest  is  also  a  contract  with 
General  Electric  for  international 


P 

JL  ollando  said  AT&T 
won  the  contract 
because  it  was  more 
responsive. 
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services,  which  is  valued  at  a 
minimum  of  $2.1 6  million  annu¬ 
ally  for  five  years. 

PaineWebber’s  custom  net  will 
link  the  firm’s  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  to  270  do¬ 
mestic  locations,  including  its 
data  center  in  Weehawken,  N.J. 
The  net  will  also  serve  sites  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands.  It  will  include  203  data 
lines  —  17  T-l  lines  and  186 
9.6K  bit/sec  data  lines  —  and 
220  private  lines  used  for  voice. 

PaineWebber  received  bids 
from  MCI  Communications  Corp. 
and  US  Sprint  Communications 
Co.  in  addition  to  AT&T.  Previ¬ 
ously,  the  company  bought  net¬ 
work  services  from  all  three  car¬ 
riers  and  American  Satellite  Co. 

Tom  Pollando,  corporate  vice- 
president  of  communications, 
said  AT&T  won  the  contract  be¬ 
cause  it  was  more  responsive  and 
put  more  resources  into  the  job. 
“It  wasn’t  [that  we  were  looking 
for]  the  lowest  price  —  all  the 
prices  were  very  competitive.  It 
was  the  full  service  that  AT&T 
was  able  to  provide,”  Pollando 
said.  The  firm  estimated  that  the 
deal  will  cut  its  current  $  2  million 
monthly  network  costs  in  half. 


Rates  for  on-net  switched 
voice  calls  are  priced  according 
to  seven  mileage  bands  and  the 
time  of  day.  During  business 
hours,  rates  range  from  4.5  cents 
per  minute  for  a  200-mile  call  to 
9.5  cents  per  minute  for  calls 
over  4,250  miles. 

If  PaineWebber’s  annual 
charges  exceed  $15  million,  it 
will  be  eligible  for  a  volume  dis¬ 
count.  The  company  will  receive 
a  2.25%  discount  on  charges  be¬ 
tween  $  1 5  million  and  $  1 7 . 5  mil¬ 
lion;  a  4%  discount  on  charges 
between  $17.5  million  and  $20 
million;  and  a  5%  discount  on 
charges  of  more  than  $20  mil¬ 
lion.  The  total  discount  may  not 
exceed  $1  million  over  the  life  of 
the  contract. 

Before  signing  the  Tariff  12 
deal,  Kemper  Financial  Compa¬ 
nies  reviewed  a  network  bid  from 
MCI  Communications  Corp.  Pre¬ 
viously,  the  company  was  using 
about  15  vendors  for  communi¬ 
cations  services,  including  AT&T. 

“Tariff  1 2  is  an  opportunity  to 
custom-design  the  network  and 
make  it  efficient  for  your  own 
needs  and  your  own  growth  pro¬ 
jections,”  said  Frank  Diaz,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kemper  Services  Co.,  an 
arm  of  Kemper  Financial  Compa¬ 
nies.  “Working  with  over  1 5  ven¬ 
dors  made  life  too  confusing,  and 
we  really  weren’t  using  our  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  Tariff  12  let  us 
deal  with  all  of  these  issues.” 

The  company  projected  that 
the  network  will  save  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  in  communica¬ 
tions  costs  but  declined  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  specific  savings  estimate. 

Additionally,  AT&T  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  customized  network  man¬ 
agement  and  billing  service  for 
Kemper  Financial  Companies. 
The  network  will  include  316 
data  lines,  comprising  10  T-ls, 
seven  56K  bit/sec  lines  and  299 
9.6K  bit/sec  lines. 

Rates  for  switched  voice  calls 
are  based  on  seven  mileage  bands 
and  the  time  of  day.  Prices  for  on- 
net  calls  range  from  5.5  cents  per 
minute  for  a  200-mile  call  to  9-2 
cents  for  a  1,500-mile  call,  and 
11.6  cents  for  calls  over  4,250 
miles. 

In  addition,  Kemper  Financial 
Companies  qualifies  for  a  volume 
discount  any  time  its  monthly 
charges  exceed  $100,000.  It 
receives  a  3%  discount  for 
charges  between  $100,000  and 
$250,000;  a  5%  discount  for 
charges  between  $250,000  and 
$400,000;  a  7%  discount  for 
charges  between  $400,000  and 
$750,000;  a  9%  discount  for 
charges  between  $750,000  and 
$1.25  million;  and  a  12%  dis¬ 
count  for  charges  over  $  1 . 2  5  mil¬ 
lion.  □ 


Correction:  Due  to  a  print¬ 
er’s  error,  the  photographs  of 
IBM’s  John  Hunter  and  Rich 
McGee  were  misidentified  in 
the  story  “As  SNA  milestone 
looms,  IBM  shares  future  vi¬ 
sion”  in  the  Sept.  4  issue.  We 
regret  the  error. 


Union  Carbide  opts  for  5 
Generic  2  PBXs  from  AT&T 

By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 


DANBURY,  Conn.  —  Union 
Carbide  Corp.  lastweeksaidithas 
awarded  AT&T  a  contract  for  five 
Definity  75/85  Communications 
System  Generic  2  private  branch 
exchanges  —  the  largest  known 
order  for  the  new  AT&T  switch. 

The  user  said  the  new  Definity 
Generic  2s  offer  more  advanced 
networking  features  and  can  sup¬ 
port  more  lines  than  the  antiquat¬ 
ed,  topped-out  AT&T  Dimension 
PBXs  they  will  replace. 

Landing  the  Union  Carbide 
contract  is  a  major  coup  for  AT&T 
and  represents  a  strong  state¬ 
ment  of  user  acceptance  for  the 
Definity  product  line,  according 
to  industry  analysts.  AT&T  esti¬ 
mated  the  contract  value  to  be 
$7.5  million. 

Union  Carbide  selected  the 
AT&T  PBX  over  switches  from 
IBM/Rolm  Systems  Division  and 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 

“We  chose  AT&T  because 
their  [Definity]  Generic  2  offered 
the  most  functionality  and  flexi¬ 
bility  and  met  our  business 
needs,”  said  Paul  Pollino,  corpo¬ 
rate  telecommunications  manag¬ 
er  for  Union  Carbide.  “AT&T’s 
proposal  did  the  best  job  of  meet¬ 


ing  our  service  and  support  re¬ 
quirements.” 

According  to  Bruce  Robin,  a 
principal  with  Robin  &  Dacker- 
man,  a  consulting  firm  in  Marina 
Del  Rey,  Calif.,  the  contract  is  “a 
major  commitment  by  a  Fortune 
500  company.  This  deal  lets  the 
competition  and  other  large  us¬ 
ers  know  that  AT&T  has  a  winner 
in  Definity.” 

The  Definity  75/85  Commu¬ 
nications  System,  announced  in 
February,  marries  the  capabilities 
of  AT&T’s  System  75  and  System 
85  PBXs  and  is  available  in  two 
models,  the  Generic  1  which  can 
serve  100  to  1,600  lines  and  the 
Generic  2  which  can  support  as 
many  as  30,000  lines. 

Under  the  contract,  AT&T  will 
install  and  cut  over  a  Definity  Ge¬ 
neric  2  configured  to  support 
4,000  lines  in  place  of  three  in¬ 
terconnected  AT&T  Dimension 
switches  at  Union  Carbide’s  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters  here  in  No¬ 
vember. 

The  switch  maker  will  install 
four  more  Definity  Generic  2s  in 
place  of  Dimensions  at  four 
Union  Carbide  buildings  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  cut  over 
the  four  PBXs  on  Feb.  24.  The 
company  is  contemplating  the 


purchase  of  three  more  Definity 
Generic  2s  in  the  next  six  months. 
Union  Carbide  declined  to  say 
where  they  would  be  used  or 
which  switches  they  would  re¬ 
place. 

The  contract  also  calls  for 
AT&T  to  install  fiber-optic  back¬ 
bones  in  certain  Union  Carbide 
buildings,  implement  fiber  inter¬ 
face  devices  on  some  floors  and 
run  twisted  pair  to  the  desktop. 

The  chemicals  and  plastics 
manufacturer  will  replace  a 
voice-messaging  service  provid¬ 
ed  by  a  service  bureau  with 
AT&T’s  Audix  stand-alone  voice 
mail  system,  which  will  be  acces¬ 
sible  from  anywhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try  using  a  single  800  number. 

After  issuing  a  request  for  pro¬ 
posal  a  year  ago,  Pollino  formed 
a  steering  committee  comprising 
top  executives  from  several  dif¬ 
ferent  Union  Carbide  business 
units  and  representatives  from 
the  firm’s  technical  and  purchas¬ 
ing  departments. 

After  Union  Carbide  awarded 
the  contract  to  AT&T  but  before 
signing  it,  Pollino  and  members 
of  the  steering  committee  met 
with  AT&T’s  Definity  develop¬ 
ment  team  to  discuss  the  switch 
maker’s  future  PBX  product  strat¬ 
egy.  “We  did  not  want  to  install 
hardware  that  would  be  obsolete 
one  or  two  years  down  the  road,” 
Pollino  said.  “AT&T  said  the  new 
Definity  architecture  would  carry 
us  well  into  the  future.”  □ 
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“My  doctor  toki 

me  to  cut  down  my  stress. 

,SoI  switched  long 
distance  companies? 
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Are  unreliable  connec¬ 
tions,  noisy  sound,  and  reps 
that  disappear  at  the  first 
sign  of  trouble  sending  your 
pulse  into  the  danger  zone? 

If  so,  do  what  thou¬ 
sands  of  prudent  compan¬ 
ies  are  doing.  Switch  to  ITT 
Our  long  distance  ser¬ 
vice  is  so  reliable,  our  prices 
so  low,  they'll  calm  the 
most  nerve-racked  commu¬ 
nications  manager  And 
we  never  get  any  static  over 


our  sound  quality. 

But  what  will  really  low¬ 
er  your  blood  pressure  is 
our  customer  service. 

You’ll  deal  with  knowl¬ 
edgeable  people  who 
know  your  business,  and 
make  it  their  business  to 
be  around  when  you  need 
them. 

We  customize  our  ser¬ 
vice  to  make  sure  it  meets 
your  company’s  individual 
needs.  We  also  operate  a 


toll-free,  24-hour  hotline  for 
our  WATS  and  Private  Lines 
users.  So  any  problems 
can  be  dealt  with  promptly. 

Intact,  whether  your 
phone  bill  is  $50  a  month  or 
$50,000,  we  have  something 
that's  right  for  you. 

For  more  information 
just  give  us  a  call.  Our 
number  is  1-800-526-3000. 

And  do  it  soon.  After 
all,  you  have  your  health  to 
consider 


COMMUNICATIONS 
SERVICES  VIA 


©1989  ITT  Communications  Services,  Inc. 


Survey  finds  user  investments  in 
EDI  paying  substantial  dividends 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

CHICAGO  —  Investments  in  electronic 
data  interchange  are  paying  big  dividends 
for  U.S.  corporations,  according  to  a  new 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  survey  of  major  users. 

The  survey  shows  that  after  an  initial 
start-up  period  averaging  three  years,  us¬ 
ers  can  significantly  enhance  their  bottom 
lines  through  cost  savings  and  new  reve¬ 
nues  generated  by  EDI.  Titled  “Current 
Trends  in  Electronic  Data  Interchange,” 
the  survey  is  based  on  interviews  with 
about  100  EDI  users  from  a  variety  of  in¬ 


dustries,  over  half  of  which  had  annual  rev¬ 
enues  of  greater  than  $1  billion. 

Six  percent  of  the  companies  surveyed 
said  they  expect  to  add  $  1  million  or  more 
to  their  earnings  through  use  of  EDI  by  the 
end  of  1990;  another  nearly  20%  said  EDI 
would  add  between  $100,000  and  $1  mil¬ 
lion  to  their  earnings.  A  quarter  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  said  EDI  would  increase  their 
bottom  lines  by  as  much  as  $  100,000. 

“It  takes  most  companies  about  three 
years  to  generate  enough  EDI  transactions 
to  get  back  their  initial  investment  and  be¬ 
gin  reaping  significant  cost  savings,”  said 


Michael  Manion,  the  survey’s  coordinator 
and  manager  of  EDI  Consulting  Services  at 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  here. 

EDI  has  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  cost  of 
doing  business.  Typically,  it  costs  compa¬ 
nies  $5  to  process  an  intercompany  paper 
transaction  vs.  just  $  1  to  process  an  elec¬ 
tronic  one,  Manion  said.  Once  companies 
begin  increasing  their  EDI  transaction  vol¬ 
umes,  they  quickly  start  realizing  the  fi¬ 
nancial  benefits  of  EDI,  he  said. 

For  example,  Union  Carbide  Corp.’s 
Chemicals  &  Plastics  Business  Group  be¬ 
gan  sending  purchase  orders  to  suppliers 
in  1987  and  since  then  has  doubled  the 
number  of  transactions  every  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bob  Jones,  EDI  program  manag¬ 
er  for  purchasing  and  distribution  at  the 
company’s  Charleston,  W.V.,  plant. 

In  addition,  the  company  began  receiv¬ 


ing  electronic  invoices  from  suppliers  last 
year  and  is  currently  testing  a  system  that 
will  make  electronic  payments  based  on 
those  invoices.  On  the  customer  side, 
Union  Carbide  began  receiving  purchase 
orders  last  year  and  will  soon  send  custom¬ 
ers  electronic  invoices  as  well. 

The  company’s  transaction  volume  has 
already  grown  enough  to  cover  the  fixed 
costs  of  establishing  the  system,  Jones 
said,  and  additional  transactions  are  yield¬ 
ing  significant  cost  savings.  “All  future 
growth  is  gravy,”  he  said. 

The  survey  showed  that  financial  gains 
from  EDI  stem  from  the  elimination  of  pa¬ 
per  processing  costs  and  the  reduction  of 
data  entry  errors.  Plus,  many  larger  com¬ 
panies  with  EDI  links  to  suppliers  cited 
cost  savings  from  reduced  inventories 
through  just-in-time  production  and  deliv¬ 
ery  arrangements. 

Other  respondents  said  EDI  enabled 
them  to  retain  major  business  partners 
that  were  migrating  their  order  and  billing 
systems  to  EDI,  which  gave  them  a  compet¬ 
itive  advantage  over  other  companies  in 
attracting  new  business. 

Companies  also  expect  to  spend  more 
as  they  expand  their  use  of  EDI  and  add 
more  trading  partners  to  their  EDI  nets  in 
the  next  few  years.  Only  22%  of  the  com¬ 
panies  surveyed  spent  $100,000  or  more 
on  EDI  in  1988,  but  36%  of  the  companies 
said  they  expect  their  EDI  expenditures 
will  exceed  $100,000  by  1990. 
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Survey  respondents  indicated  that  one- 
third  of  their  EDI  costs  stem  from  training 
trading  partners  in  the  use  of  EDI  and  es¬ 
tablishing  EDI  links  between  companies. 
EDI  software  accounted  for  23%  of  EDI 
costs,  network  services  for  22%,  internal 
staff  training  for  16%  and  management 
consulting  services  for  4%. 

Many  EDI  users  are  also  spending  mon¬ 
ey  to  integrate  information  systems  and 
EDI  systems,  modifying  existing  applica¬ 
tions  to  accept  incoming  EDI  information. 
Of  the  companies  surveyed,  28%  are  cur¬ 
rently  modifying  their  order  entry  systems 
and  21%  are  modifying  billing  systems  to 
streamline  operations. 

Supplier  side  economics 

On  the  supplier  side,  22%  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  surveyed  are  integrating  their  pur¬ 
chasing  systems  with  EDI  and  14%  are  in¬ 
tegrating  their  payable  systems  to  accept 
EDI  input.  By  1990,  almost  one-third  of 
the  companies  will  be  altering  their  paya¬ 
bles  to  take  greater  advantage  of  EDI. 

By  far,  the  information  most  frequently 
exchanged  between  companies  is  purchase 
orders.  Fifty-one  percent  of  the  survey  re¬ 
spondents  exchange  purchase  orders  with 
customers,  while  31%  exchange  invoices 
and  29%  swap  shipping  notices.  Other  data 
that  companies  exchange  via  EDI  with  cus¬ 
tomers  includes  material  releases  (20%), 
remittance  details  (8%)  and  payment  or¬ 
ders  (6%). 

“In  every  industry,  the  first  EDI  trans¬ 
actions  among  trading  partners  were  for 
purchase  orders,”  Manion  said.  “Purchase 
orders  set  the  financial  transaction  cycle 
in  motion,  and  the  rest  follows  soon  af¬ 
ter.”  □ 


Token-Ring  Networks 


Source  Routing 
Token-Ring  Bridges 

Andrew  Bridges  are  fully 

compatible  with  IBM 

Bridges,  LAN  Manager  and 

NetView.  They  utilize  the 

IEEE  802.5  source  routing 

protocol  and  are  easily  rack 

mountable  in  your  wiring 

closet  right  next  to  your 

MAUs. 

Single  Point 
Bridge'  Management 

With  Bridgeport/7000  Series 

Token-Ring  Bridges  and  the 

Bridgeport/7010  Bridge 

Manager,  you  can  observe 

system  performance  and 

configure  your  network 

from  any  designated 

workstation  on  the  ring. 

The  exclusive  NetScan 

feature  instandy  locates  new 

bridges  on  the  network  so 

you  can  expand  your 

system  without  complicated 

programming. 


The  Andrew 
Token-Ring  System 

Bridgeport/7000  and  the 
7010  Bridge  Manager  are 
part  of  the  complete  line  of 
Andrew  Token-Ring 
products  which  includes 
Extended  Distance  MAUs, 
Repeaters,  and  Token-Ring 
Adapter  Cards. 

All  Andrew  Token-Ring 
products  are  specially 
designed  to  use  inexpen¬ 
sive  unshielded  twisted  pair 
telephone  wire  (Type  3),  or 
the  IBM  cabling  system,  to 
reduce  installation  costs  and 
provide  uncomplicated 
solutions  for  your  bigger 
network  needs. 

For  more  information, 

can  800-733-0331. 
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See  us  at  Networld,  Booth  2566 


ANDREW 

Andrew  Products  arc  available  worldwide.  Call  for  a  distributor  in  your  area,  in  the  UK  44-753-76537,  In  Canada  800-267-1821. 

Bridgeport,  Bridgeport/7000,  NetScan  and  Andrew  are  trademarks  of  Andrew  Corporation.  IBM  and  NetView  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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Ethernet  OverEvisted  Pair 


Without  comprehensive  network  management  and  control  capabilities  you’re  not  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  running  Ethernet  over  twisted  pair.  And 
you  could  even  be  risking  your  company’s  vital  information  resources. 

Only  Cabletrons’  solution  provides  an  integrated 
three-tiered  management  and  control  scheme  called 
LANVIEW™.  It  allows  you  to  easily  monitor  network 
events  from  a  single  remote  workstation  to 
identify  bottlenecks  and  marginal 
communications  links.  But  unlike  other 
so-called  management  systems, 

LANVIEW™  not  only  alerts  you  to  potential  ! 
pk  problems,  but  also  gives  you  the  control 
functions  you  need  to  take  corrective 
action  quickly, 


caBLeTRon 

_ SYsrems. 


,  ;  Wr  LANVIEW™  allows  you  to  enable  or  disable 

individual  ports  and  reroute  network  traffic 
around  the  problem  before  it  affects  performance. 

It  also  provides  automatic  redundancy  and  complete 
physical  layer  diagnostics  to  assure  network  reliability. 

So  if  you’re  considering  a  twisted  pair  solution,  make  sure  you  protect 
your  investment.  Check  out  Cabletron’s  Multi  Media  Access  center 
with  LANVIEW™  and  see  how  easy  and  affordable  it  can  be  to 
manage  Ethernet  networks  over  a  variety  of  media  including 
unshielded  twisted  pair  cabling,  IBM  data  cabling,  coaxial  cabling  and  fiber  optic  cabling 
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US  Sprint  to  unveil  new  digital 
data  transmission  services  at  TCA 

Carrier  plans  rollout  of  fractional  T-1,  64K  bit/sec  offerings. 


By  Bob  Wallace 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

SAN  DIEGO  —  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.  is  expected  to  announce  several 
new  digital  data  transmission  services,  in¬ 
cluding  fractional  T- 1 ,  at  the  Tele-Commu¬ 
nications  Association,  Inc.’s  annual  TCA- 
89  conference  here  later  this  month, 
Network  Worlds  learned. 

According  to  sources,  the  carrier  will 
roll  out  fractional  T-1  services  (offered  in 
56K  bit/sec  increments),  a  64K  bit/sec  of¬ 


fering  dubbed  Clearline  Voiceband  and  a 
service  similar  to  AT&T’s  Dataphone  Digi¬ 
tal  Service. 

US  Sprint  confirmed  plans  to  offer  the 
services  but  declined  to  discuss  them  fur¬ 
ther.  The  services  will  augment  US  Sprint’s 
existing  digital  services,  which  include  its 
T-1  Clearline  1.5  service  introduced  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1988. 

The  carrier’s  introduction  of  fractional 
T-1  service  comes  several  months  after 
AT&T  announced  its  Accunet  Spectrum  of 


Digital  Services,  which  are  fractional  T-1 
services  available  in  64K  bit/sec  chunks 
(“AT&T  fractional  T-1  services  hit  mar¬ 
ket,”  NW,  May  1).  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  will  formally  announce  fractional 
T-1  service  next  month,  according  to  a 
company  spokesman. 

Analysts  say  US  Sprint  will  be  a  formida¬ 
ble  competitor  in  the  nascent  fractional 
T-1  market.  “US  Sprint’s  entry  into  the 
market  means  AT&T  is  going  to  have  some 
very  heavy  price  competition,  and  that’s 
great  news  for  users,”  said  Mark  LaRow,  a 
senior  manager  with  Network  Strategies,  a 
consulting  practice  of  Ernst  &  Young  in 
Fairfax,  Va. 

“AT&T’s  services  are  already  priced 
very  competitively,”  he  said.  “It’ll  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  how  much  lower  US 
Sprint’s  rates  will  be.”  □ 


IBM,  hospital  to 
study  voice/data 
applications 

By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

PHOENIX  —  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center  here  last  week  said  it  will 
work  with  IBM  to  identify  integrated 
voice/data  applications  tailored  for  users 
in  the  health  care  industry. 

Hospital  officials  and  IBM  declined  to 
discuss  specific  applications  under  consid¬ 
eration,  but  they  said  the  goal  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  to  identify  ways  to  streamline  and  ex¬ 
pand  services  provided  to  patients  and 
doctors  using  the  health  care  facility. 

As  an  example,  officials  said  integrated 
voice/data  technology  may  be  used  to  im¬ 
prove  billing  procedures  and  extend  ad- 
( continued  on  page  74 ) 

DCA  may  spin 
off  wide-area 
network  group 

By  Jim  Brown 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

ALPHARETTA,  Ga.  —  Digital  Commu¬ 
nications  Associates,  Inc.  last  week  said  it 
is  considering  spinning  off  its  wide-area 
network  group  as  a  separate  company  or 
selling  the  unit. 

DCA  management  said  it  is  looking  into 
options  for  its  Network  Communications 
Group,  a  division  that  sells  T-1  multiplex¬ 
ers  and  other  wide-area  net  products.  The 
move  was  mandated  by  the  company’s 
board  of  directors,  which  is  hoping  to 
boost  the  value  of  DCA  stock. 

DCA,  which  had  sought  to  become  a 
one-stop  supplier  of  network  goods,  ac¬ 
knowledged  it  has  had  difficulty  merging 
the  wide-area  unit  with  its  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  Communications  Group,  which  sells 
microcomputer-to-mainframe  links  and 
local  net  products. 

“The  increasing  complexity  of  the  voice 
and  data  communications  marketplace  is 
making  it  difficult  to  build  synergy,”  the 
company  said  in  a  prepared  statement. 

Since  the  two  groups’  product  lines 
have  little  overlap  in  function,  DCA  must 
maintain  separate  sales  and  marketing 
forces  that  specialize  in  each  area.  And  be¬ 
cause  the  product  architectures  vary,  the 
company  must  also  have  two  manufactur¬ 
ing  facilities.  As  a  result,  analysts  say 
DCA’s  stock  is  undervalued.  “DCA  has 
been  under  a  lot  of  pressure  to  enhance 
shareholder  value,”  said  Glen  Pafumi,  an 
independent  consultant  in  Madison,  N.J. 
Spinning  off  the  Network  Communications 
Group  as  a  separate  company  or  selling  the 
unit  could  help  push  up  DCA’s  stock  price. 

A  DCA  spokesman  said  no  decision  has 
been  reached  on  a  course  of  action  and  did 
not  set  a  timetable  for  any  action.  DCA  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  unavailable  for  comment. 

The  announcement  comes  on  the  heels 
of  a  disappointing  financial  report  issued 
in  July.  Earnings  for  DCA’s  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ed  June  30  were  $17.7  million.  Those 
earnings  were  diluted  by  a  $12.6  million 
charge  related  to  the  acquisition  of 
(continued  on  page  71) 
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Loose  connectors,  crimped  cables  and  other  common  cable  faults . 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  network  problems  and  expensive  downtime. 
Now  you  can  detect  and  fix  them  quickly  yourself  with  the 
easy-to-use  Cable  Scanner. 

Just  connect  the  Cable  Scanner  to  your  cabling,  and  in  seconds  it  will  find 
and  report  the  problem...  “Short  at  57  feet”...  “Open  at  312  feet.” 

No  more  “divide  and  conquer”  by  disconnecting  workstations. 

No  more  waiting  for  service. 

The  solution  is  in  your  hands. 

The  Cable  Scanner  finds  broken  and  shorted  conductors 
within  all  types  of  LAN  cables  using  Time  Domain 
Reflectometry  (TDR).  An  easy-to-read  LCD  display  guides  the 
user  and  gives  test  results  in  English.  The  accompanying  user 
manual  provides  step-by-step  network  troubleshooting  tips. 

For  more  information,  call: 
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INDUSTRY  UPDATE 

VENDOR  STRATEGIES,  MARKET  TRENDS  AND  FINANCIALS 


Worth  Noting 


Sony  Corp.  of  America 
in  New  York  has  formed 
a  new  division  to 
develop  video 
communications 
products  and  services. 
T.C.  Browne  was 
named  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of 
the  new  unit,  known  as 
the  Video  Conferencing 
and  Satellite  Systems 
Division. 


eople  & 
Positions 


US  West,  Inc.  last  week 
announced  the  formation  of 
the  Capital  Assets  Group  and 
named  James  Ozanne  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  of  the 
new  unit,  effective  today. 

The  new  group  will  give  the 
company  added  strength  and 
experience  in  the  financial 
services  area. 

With  the  addition  of  the 
group,  US  West  will  have  three 
major  operational  units,  the 
others  being  US  West  Commu¬ 
nications  and  US  West  Diversi¬ 
fied  Group. 

Previously,  Ozanne  was  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Capital. 

In  a  separate  announce¬ 
ment,  US  West  named  Pfcarre 
Williams  vice-president  of 
its  Commercial  Development 
Division. 

Williams  will  have  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  merger  and  ac¬ 
quisition  activity  area  and  will 
report  to  Robert  Runice, 
vice-president  of  US  West  and 
president  of  the  Commercial 
Development  Division.  Previ¬ 
ously,  Williams  was  senior 
counsel  for  the  tax,  mergers 
and  acquisitions  group. 

Amdahl  Corp.  recently 
consolidated  all  of  its 
data  communications  prod¬ 
ucts  within  a  single  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Amdahl  Commu¬ 
nications  Products  Group. 

Formation  of  the  group 
merges  the  company’s  line 
of  front-end  communications 
processors  with  its  network- 
(continued  on  page  10) 


HP  strategy 
shift  paying 
off  for  users 

By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

TEMPE,  Ariz.  —  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.’s  new  strategy  of  of¬ 
fering  personal  computer-based 
file  servers  and  minicomputers 
for  supporting  work  groups  and 
departments  promises  dramatic 
savings  for  users,  according  to  a 
study  by  The  Sierra  Group,  Inc., 
based  here. 

For  its  report,  “1989  Cost  of 
Ownership  —  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.,”  The  Sierra  Group  asked  HP 
to  recommend  solutions  for 
the  networking  requirements  of 
groups  of  four,  eight,  16,  32,  50 
and  100  users.  The  firm’s  guide¬ 
lines  address  issues  such  as  print¬ 
ers  per  user  and  amount  of  stor¬ 
age  and  response  time.  All 
workstations  included  network 
hardware  and  software. 

The  company  said  the  cost  of 
the^systems  proposed  in  1989 
was  considerably  lower  than 
those  for  the  systems  HP  recom¬ 
mended  the  previous  year.  That’s 
primarily  because  of  HP’s  flexi¬ 
bility  in  offering  cost-effective 
personal  computer-based  servers 
and  its  traditional  minicomputers 


as  the  heart  of  the  work  group 
and  departmental  systems,  ac¬ 
cording  to  The  Sierra  Group. 

When  measured  against  last 
year’s  network  recommenda¬ 
tions,  HP’s  1989  recommenda¬ 
tions,  which  also  utilize  software 
from  third  parties,  resulted  in 
savings  of  36%  for  1 6-user  net¬ 
works  to  51%  for  100-user  con¬ 
figurations. 

The  best  blend 

“Rather  than  rely  on  its  pro¬ 
prietary  minicomputers  as  the 
only  solution  for  users,  HP  is 
blending  the  best  of  the  propri¬ 
etary  world  with  industry-stan- 


T 

X  he  cost  of  the  systems 
proposed  in  1989  was 
lower  than  those 
recommended  in  1988. 

AAA 


dard  client/server  solutions  that 
are  in  growing  demand  in  organi¬ 
zations,”  the  firm  reported. 

Systems  profiled  for  each  user 
population  “are  intended  to  rep¬ 
resent  typically  the  best  and  final 
proposals  in  a  highly  competitive 
situation,”  the  study  said. 

(continued  on  page  11) 


INDUSTRY  BRIEFS 


Ameritech  Development  Corp.  last  week  made  what  it 
called  a  strategic  investment  in  Touch  Communications, 
Inc.,  saying  it  will  work  with  the  Campbell,  Calif.-based 
company  to  create  new  Open  Systems  Interconnection  software 
products.  The  size  of  the  investment  was  not  disclosed. 

Bill  Fello,  Touch  Communications  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  said  the  partnership  will  enhance  his  firm’s 
efforts  to  penetrate  the  large  user  and  systems  integration 
markets.  Ameritech  Development  said  working  with  Touch 
Communications  will  make  it  easier  for  the  company  to  bring 
solutions  based  on  Government  OSI  Profile  standards  to  its 
major  customers. 

Touch  Communications  produces  OSI  products  for  DOS, 
VAX/VMS,  Macintosh  and  Unix  environments. 

Data  General  Corp.  has  agreed  to  license  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.’s  NewWave  software  for  use  in  its  new  office 
automation  product  line. 

NewWave  is  an  application  environment  that  helps  users 
move  and  update  information  among  different  applications  and 
schedule  routine  tasks  that  a  computer  carries  out  automatical¬ 
ly.  It  has  a  graphical  user  interface  based  on  object  manage¬ 
ment  technology.  DG  said  it  plans  to  use  NewWave  technology 
within  its  Distributed  Applications  Architecture  to  provide  a 
common  user  environment  across  multiple  platforms. 

Advanced  Telecommunications  Corp.  (ATC),  a  regional 
long-distance  firm  serving  business  and  residential  customers  in 
the  Southeast  and  Southwest,  agreed  last  week  to  buy  Galesi 
Telecommunications,  Inc.  (GTI)  and  its  wholly  owned  long- 
haul  subsidiary,  Telus,  Inc.  for  about  $150  million. 

Telus  has  about  100,000  customers  throughout  Florida,  and 

(continued  on  page  11) 


RBHCs  set  sights  on 
global  marketplace 

With  MFJ  restrictions  shackling  them  at  home, 
Baby  Bells  wade  into  new  arenas  internationally. 


By  Bob  Brown 
and  Gail  Runnoe 

Network  World  Staff 

Faced  with  line-of-business  re¬ 
strictions  in  the  U.S.,  the  regional 
Bell  holding  companies  are  ag¬ 
gressively  pursuing  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  new  markets  overseas. 

The  RBHCs  are  involved  in  a 
variety  of  projects  abroad, 
including  technology  transfer 
agreements  with  foreign  carriers, 
mobile  communications,  infor¬ 
mation  services  and  cable  televi¬ 
sion. 

The  companies  are  hoping  to 
leverage  their  communications 
expertise  to  cash  in  on  the  rapidly 
expanding  world  networking 
market  and  gain  experience  in 
market  sectors  from  which  they 
are  currently  banned  in  the  U.S. 
That  experience,  they  say,  will 
aid  them  in  dealing  with  users 
running  international  networks 
and  help  them  hit  the  ground  run¬ 
ning  in  the  U.S.  if  Modified  Final 
Judgment  business  restrictions 
are  removed. 

Bells  abroad 

Edgar  Brown,  who  in  July  was 
named  president  of  Bell  Atlantic 
International,  Inc.,  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.’s  European  subsidiary,  said 
his  firm  is  focusing  on  four  key 
areas  overseas:  computer  main¬ 
tenance,  strategic  alliances  with 
foreign  carriers  in  such  countries 
as  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 
mobile  communications,  and 
computer  and  telephone  equip¬ 
ment  leasing. 

The  company  has  joined  a 
consortium  that  is  bidding  for  a 
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digital  cellular  telephone  license 
in  West  Germany  and  may  bid  for 
a  license  to  build  and  operate  an 
advanced  mobile  communica¬ 
tions  network  in  the  U.K. 

“We  are  developing  plans  that 
put  us  in  a  position  to  better  serve 
our  customers  by  adding  value  to 
the  telecommunications  services 
they  have  today,”  Brown  said. 

Bell  Atlantic  currently  derives 
about  1.5%  of  its  nearly  $11  bil¬ 


lion  in  annual  revenue  from  in¬ 
ternational  operations  but  fig¬ 
ures  to  increase  that  share  to  5% 
by  the  mid-1990s,  Brown  said. 

Ameritech’s  international 
strategy  centers  on  partnerships 
with  foreign  carriers,  said  Jerry 
Malik,  president  of  Ameritech  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.,  the  Ameritech 
division  in  charge  of  defining  new 
market  opportunities.  About  a 
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year  ago,  Ameritech  established  a 
staff-exchange  relationship  with 
Japan’s  Nippon  Telephone  and 
Telegraph,  Ltd.,  the  country’s 
prime  carrier. 

“Many  of  our  customers  are 
looking  to  develop  a  foreign  pres¬ 
ence,”  Malik  said.  “To  establish 
telecommunications  services  in 
many  countries  is  very  difficult. 
We  think  that  by  establishing  re¬ 
lationships  with  the  PTTs,  we  can 
better  serve  our  U.S.  customers’ 
needs.”  As  an  example,  he  said, 
Ameritech  could  offer  advice  to 
its  U.S. -based  customers  looking 
to  extend  networks  abroad. 

Last  month,  a  consortium  in¬ 
cluding  US  West  International, 
Inc.  was  awarded  a  contract  by 
the  Hong  Kong  government  for 
the  world’s  single  largest  cable 
television  franchise.  The  consor¬ 
tium  also  won  the  right  to  provide 
data  communications  services  to 
business  and  residential  custom¬ 
ers  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  RBHCs  are  prohibited 
from  offering  cable  television 
services  in  the  U.S. 

RBHC  officials  acknowledged 
that  one  of  the  factors  motivating 
their  international  efforts  is  the 
opportunity  to  experiment  in 
businesses  from  which  they  are 
barred  in  the  U.S.  The  RBHCs  are 
restricted  from  manufacturing 
communications  equipment,  pro¬ 
viding  long-distance  service  and 
offering  information  service  con¬ 
tent  in  the  U.S.  But  the  companies 
are  hopeful  that  the  bans  will 
soon  be  lifted. 

The  RBHCs  have  avoided  long¬ 
distance  service  and  manufactur- 
( continued  on  page  10) 
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RBHCs  set  sights  on 
global  marketplace 

continued  from  page  9 

ing  overseas  because  of  established  com¬ 
petition  and  questionable  profit  potential. 
But  offering  information  services  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  opportunity.  Executives  from  Bell 
Atlantic  International  and  US  West  Inter¬ 
national  said  their  firms  are  looking  into 
information  services  abroad. 

However,  Charles  Coe,  president  of 
BellSouth  International,  Inc.,  warned  that 
trying  one’s  hand  at  new  businesses 
abroad  could  be  “a  bit  naive.”  The  RBHCs 
still  don’t  have  strong  name  recognition 
overseas  and  may  face  obstacles  in  dealing 
with  foreign  carriers  and  competition 
from  vendors  with  a  home  field  advantage, 
he  said. 


“It  is  the  perception  of  a  lot  of  people 
that  the  U.S.  always  has  the  lead  in  all  areas 
of  telecommunications,  and  that’s  not  the 
case,”  Coe  said. 

BellSouth  International  has  focused  on 
mobile  communications  opportunities 
abroad,  a  market  BellSouth  Corp.  has  tack¬ 
led  in  the  U.S.,  he  said.  Among  BellSouth 
International’s  mobile  activities  is  its  part 
in  a  consortium,  headed  by  the  French  wa¬ 
ter  utility,  that  has  been  selected  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  second  cellular  network  throughout 
France,  as  well  as  its  membership  in  anoth¬ 
er  consortium  that  will  provide  a  cellular 
mobile  communications  net  in  Argentina. 

BellSouth  International  brings  experi¬ 
ence  to  its  overseas  partners  in  these  ven¬ 
tures  and  also  acquires  knowledge  that  can 
be  useful  in  operating  its  U.S.  mobile  com¬ 
munications  services,  Coe  said. 


The  American  carriers  have  also  been 
shot  down  in  a  few  international  forays. 

The  most  visible  disappointment  for  an 
RBHC  so  far  was  the  U.S.  District  Court’s 
rejection  early  this  year  of  Nynex  Corp.’s 
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dealing  with  foreign  carriers. 
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bid  to  buy  Private  TransAtlantic  Telecom¬ 
munications  Systems,  Inc.,  a  McLean,  Va.- 
based  company  that  is  building  a  transat¬ 
lantic  cable  with  Cable  &  Wireless  PLC  of 


London.  The  acquisition  would  have  given 
Nynex  a  50%  interest  in  the  cable. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  later  gave  Pacific 
Telesis  Group  permission  to  buy  10%  of  an 
undersea  transpacific  cable,  proving  that 
such  investment  options  are  possible  for 
the  RBHCs. 

Overall,  the  challenge  facing  the  RBHCs 
is  making  users  aware  that  they  can  pro¬ 
vide  global  communications  services,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rick  Levitz,  a  vice-president  and 
partner  in  the  telecommunications  indus¬ 
try  practice  of  AT  Kearney,  Inc.  in  New 
York.  “The  RBHCs  have  a  two-  to  three- 
year  window  of  opportunity  to  make  them¬ 
selves  known  as  viable  global  systems  inte¬ 
grators,”  Levitz  said.  “It  could  be  the 
difference  between  them  becoming  gener¬ 
al  contractors  and  subcontractors  for  mul¬ 
tinational  projects.”  □ 


People  &  Positions 

continued  from  page  9 

ing  products,  including  network  manage¬ 
ment  systems,  X.25  network  processors 
andT-1  multiplexers. 

Samuel  Ezekiel  was  named  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  the  new 
group.  Most  recently,  Ezekiel  was  general 
manager  of  Amdahl’s  Communications 
Systems  Division. 

Randy  Phillips  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  at  Racal 
InterLan,  a  Boxborough,  Mass.-based  lo¬ 
cal  network  vendor. 

Phillips  succeeds  Michael  Bennett, 
who  left  the  company  in  early  June. 

Previously,  Phillips  was  vice-president 
and  general  manager  at  Inmac,  Inc.’s  Da- 
tacom  Division. 

Racal  InterLan  is  a  unit  of  the  Racal 
Data  Communications  Group,  a  subsidiary 
of  Racal  Electronics  PLC  in  the  U.K. 

BNR,  a  research  and  development  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Northern  Telecom  Canada, 
Ltd.  located  in  Research  Triangle  Park, 
N.C.,  recently  announced  the  appointment 
of  Ian  Stewart  as  vice-president  for  net¬ 
work  services  and  head  of  the  company’s 
Research  Triangle  Park-based  laboratory. 

Stewart  said  he  will  focus  on  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Northern  Telecom’s  digital  switch¬ 
ing  strategy. 

He  succeeds  Rod  McPherson,  who 
was  appointed  vice-president  for  market¬ 
ing  at  Northern  Telecom  in  Dallas. 

John  Pollpeter  was  recently  named 
area  vice-president  for  the  Ameritech  Re¬ 
gion  at  Rockwell  Communication  Sys¬ 
tems  (RCS)  in  Des  Plaines,  Ill. 

Pollpeter  will  represent  the  office  of  the 
president  of  RCS,  developing  and  main¬ 
taining  relationships  with  Rockwell  cus¬ 
tomers  while  coordinating  marketing  and 
sales  strategies  for  RCS  products  within 
the  Ameritech  region. 

Previously,  Pollpeter  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  RCS’s  Switch¬ 
ing  Systems  Division. 

RCS  is  a  division  of  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.  in  Dallas. 

Voicemail  International,  Inc.  in 

Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  recently  named  Wil¬ 
liam  Colescott  director  of  engineering. 

Colescott  will  be  responsible  for  guid¬ 
ing  Voicemail  International’s  develop¬ 
ment  efforts  to  meet  the  market  of  the 
1990s. 

Previously,  Colescott  was  director  of 
software  development  at  Speech  Plus,  Inc., 
a  Sunnyvale,  Calif. -based  company.  □ 
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technology  issue. 


Oliver  MacKinnon 

Westinghouse  Communications  Software 


INDUSTRY  UPDATE 


HP  strategy  shift 

I  paying  off  for  users 

continued  from  page  9 

For  example,  in  1988,  HP  recommend¬ 
ed  for  16  users  a  Starlan  network  linking 

Iits  Micro  3000LX  minicomputer  with  its 
Vectra  personal  computers,  a  configura¬ 
tion  with  a  total  hardware  and  software 
cost  of  $118,294. 

In  1989,  the  company  recommends  its 
Vectra  ES/10  personal  computer  as  a  file 
server,  linked  over  a  Starlan  network  to 
Vectra  personal  computers.  That  solution 
costs  $74,769,  or  over  36%  less  than  the 
1988  solution. 

With  all  costs  in  five  years  of  ownership 
factored  in,  the  cost  per  user  in  1988  was 
$1 1,337;  in  1989,  it  was  $7,749,  or  31.6% 
lower. 


In  addition,  the  per-user  cost  of  HP’s 
minicomputer-based  work  group  systems 
has  dropped  an  average  of  23%.  This  de¬ 
crease  is  partly  the  result  of  HP  retiring  the 
3000/52  and  3000/70  models,  and  re¬ 
placing  them  with  the  3000  MicroGX, 
which  boasts  higher  performance  at  a  low¬ 
er  price. 

Less  for  support 

Revised  software  maintenance  pricing 
means  a  significantly  lower  proportion  of 
total  system  costs  is  devoted  to  software 
support. 

“The  key  to  this  new  strategy  is  HP’s 
decision  to  price  PC-based  software  on  a 
per-user  basis,  while  charging  a  single 
monthly  support  and  maintenance  fee  for 
the  entire  environment,”  according  to  the 
report.  □ 


Unix  System  Y 
group  gets  new 
HQ,  members 

By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

PARSIPPANY,  N.J.  —  Unix  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.  last  week  announced  the  opening 
of  its  worldwide  and  European  headquar¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  several 
top  executives  and  the  addition  of  25  new 
members. 

Unix  International  is  an  independent 
association  of  Unix  System  V  users,  ven¬ 
dors  and  developers. 


Now  they’ve  got  one. 
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Today,  it’s  essential  for  your 
business  to  have  a  telecommunica¬ 
tions  system  that  can  help  you  turn 
data  into  useful  information  and 
use  that  information  to  gain  a 
competitive  advantage.  Network 
management  is  the  key  to  doing  it. 


A  single,  integrated  approach 
tDunaersranaingancl 
controlling  your  network. 


Our  approach  to  network  manage¬ 
ment  is  based  on  integrating  all  real 
time  functions  (such  as  perfor¬ 
mance  monitoring,  diagnostics,  and 
testing)  and  non-real  time  functions 
(such  as  inventory  control,  cost 
allocation,  order  issuance,  trouble 
ticketing,  and  cable  management) 
around  a  common  core  of  systems. 
To  complement  our  unmatched 
expertise  in  real  time  network 
management,  we  recently  acquired 
Communications  Design  Corpora¬ 
tion  (now Westinghouse  Communi¬ 
cations  Software,  Inc.),  the  recog¬ 
nized  world  leader  in  network 
administration  software  with  an 
experience  list  that  reads  like  a 
Who’s  Who  of  Fortune  1000 


companies. 

Westinghouse  Communications 
is  the  only  company  to  approach 
the  business  at  this  level  of  integra¬ 
tion,  guaranteeing  you  the  timely, 


accurate  information  you  need  to 
manage  every  functional  area  of 
vour  network. 


Real  Time 


Non-Real 

Time 


DATA 


Monitoring/  Diagnostics 
Performance  Monitoring 
Testing 


VOICE 


Monitoring  /  Diagnostics 
Performance  Monitoring 
Testing 


CORE  SYSTEMS 
Change 
Management 
Problem 
Management 


Project 

Management 


Billing/Accounting 
Design  Tools 


Billing/Accounting 
Cable  Management 
Directory  Production 


- - 


Netwoik  Management  Service 
Bureau. 

Westinghouse  operates  a  Network 
Management  Service  Bureau  that 
lets  you  access  the  Westinghouse 
network  control  center,  personnel, 
and  hardware  and  software  tools  to 
get  the  day-to-day  support  necessary 
to  manage  your  network. 

NetwoikManagement  Fitness 
Review. 

Our  staff  of  seasoned  telecommuni¬ 
cations  veterans  provide  access  to 
the  most  advanced  technical 


know-how  in  communications. 
Using  their  specialized  knowledge, 
they  can  perform  a  Network 
Management  Fimess  Review  for 
your  company.  This  review  can 
assess  your  technical  and  “people- 
related”  requirements  and  help  you 
create  a  detailed  network  manage¬ 
ment  implementation  plan. 

Tell  us  exactly  what  you  need. 

1-800-553-1500. 

Westinghouse  Communications  has 
the  total  network  management 
experience  and  expertise  to  help 
you  create  the  most  reliable, 
cost-effective  telecommunications 
system  for  your  business.  So  call  us, 
toll-free,  and  tell  us  exactly  what 
you’re  looking  for.  We’ll  give  you  a 
system  no  one  else  can  offer  you  — 
one  that  can  make  you  more 
competitive  and  profitable. 

®  You  can  be  sure... 
if  it's  Westinghouse 


The  group’s  new  world  headquarters 
will  remain  here,  but  it  has  been  moved  to  a 
much  larger  facility  designed  to  handle  the 
association’s  growing  needs,  a  Unix  Inter¬ 
national  spokesman  said. 

At  the  opening  of  the  group’s  headquar¬ 
ters,  Peter  Cunningham,  Unix  Internation¬ 
al  president  and  chief  executive  officer,  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  of  two  senior  staff 
members. 

David  Sandel  was  named  vice-president 
of  worldwide  marketing  and  R.  Layne 
Weggeland  was  appointed  vice-president 
of  business  planning  and  operations.  Tom 
Mace,  interim  vice-president  of  marketing, 
has  returned  as  scheduled  to  Unix  Interna¬ 
tional  member  company  Unisys  Corp. 

Cunningham  said  it  was  important  for 
Unix  International  to  have  a  “permanent 
team  of  experienced  executives  to  assure 
that  the  process  works  efficiently  and  ef¬ 
fectively.” 

Unix  International,  which  has  roughly 
15  European  members,  also  announced 
the  opening  of  its  European  headquarters 
in  Brussels,  Belgium.  Steinar  Hoistad  was 
named  European  operations  director. 

Hoistad’s  responsibilities  include  di¬ 
recting  the  organization’s  European  mem¬ 
bership  in  defining  and  specifying  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Unix  System  V,  which  has  about 
10  million  users  worldwide. 

In  a  separate  announcement,  Unix  In¬ 
ternational  said  it  has  added  25  new  mem¬ 
bers  to  its  rolls,  bringing  Unix  Internation¬ 
al’s  membership  to  100. 

New  members  include  Teradata  Corp., 
The  Santa  Cruz  Operation,  Inc.,  Nippon 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Data  Communica¬ 
tions  Systems  Corp.  and  end  users  such  as 
Keio  University  in  Tokyo.  The  list  includes 
nine  members  from  Asia,  six  from  Europe, 
one  from  Australia  and  nine  from  North 
America. 

Unix  International’s  members  repre¬ 
sent  the  key  providers  of  Unix  systems  in 
the  marketplace,  but  more  user  input  is  be¬ 
ing  encouraged,  Cunningham  said. 

“We  expect  a  significant  increase  in 
membership  over  the  next  few  months  as 
universities  and  other  users  groups  join 
our  organization,”  he  said.  □ 


Industry  Briefs 
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together  the  companies  will  serve  270,000 
customers.  ATC  acquired  Florida-based 
Microtel,  Inc.  last  year  and  Texas-based 

ClayDesta  Communications  Corp.  in 

March  of  this  year. 

GTI  shareholders  will  receive  6.5  mil¬ 
lion  shares  of  ATC  common  stock  in  ex¬ 
change  for  all  GTI  common  stock  and 
equivalents.  The  purchase  is  subject  to 
shareholder  and  regulatory  approval,  and 
should  be  completed  in  November,  ATC 
said. 

Unisys  Corp.  last  week  announced  it 
will  form  an  imaging  systems  group  to  sup¬ 
port  the  company’s  thrust  into  digitized 
image  processing. 

The  imaging  systems  unit  will  be  head¬ 
ed  by  Fred  Meier,  formerly  vice-president 
of  business  development  for  the  Unisys 
Network  Computing  Group.  Meier  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  a  cohesive  strategy  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  payment  and  document  imaging 
systems. 

Unisys  said  the  emerging  market  for  the 
integration  of  digitized  document  images 
with  traditional  computer-based  informa¬ 
tion  management  could  generate  revenue 
in  excess  of  $5  billion  by  1992.  □ 
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The  networking  technology  of  the 
1990’s  is  available  right  now  from  GDC. 
Which  means  that  our  customers  are 
taking  advantage  today  of  the  limitless 
interconnectivity  and  lower  tariffs  of 
Fractional  T-l  (FT-1)  while  maintaining 
private  network  control. 

We  have  been  implementing  FT-1 
networks  for  our  international  custom¬ 
ers  since  1985.  Based  on  this  experi¬ 
ence  we  designed  FT-1  into  our 
MEGAMUX®  Transport  Management 
System  (TMS). 

MEGAMUX  TMS  embeds  network 
intelgence  into  each  DSO.  For  the 
first  time  you  have  the  flexibility  to  con¬ 
figure,  reconfigure  and  control  individ¬ 
ual  DSO’s  -  while  maintaining  network 
management  integrity.  As  a  result,  we 
can  provide  you  with  the  highest  level 
of  FT-1  functionality  and  network  man¬ 
agement  control.  Right  now! 

And  you  don’t  need  complex  exter¬ 
nal  cabling  or  equipment  to  achieve  this 
performance.  This  saves  you  a  lot  of 
time,  money  and  installation  headaches. 

To  ensure  that  you  always  maintain 
control,  GDC  utilizes  an  exclusive  cen¬ 
trally  weighted  network  management 
architecture  providing  global  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  network  from  a  single 
point.  Redundant  control  can  also  be 
implemented  to  distribute  visibility  and 
control  around  the  network. 

And  because  true  network  manage¬ 
ment  goes  beyond  backbone  architec¬ 
ture,  we  provide  all  the  products  you 
need  to  manage  your  network  from 
desktop-to-desktop. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  numerous 
advantages  of  a  GDC  FT-1  network, 
call  or  write  for  our  free  brochure, 

‘  ‘How  To  Leverage  Public  And  Private 
Networks.’  ’  Because  when  it  comes  to 
offering  FT-1  with  the  most  functional¬ 
ity  and  control,  Only  GDC  Can. 


Call  1-800-777-4005,  General 
DataComm,  Middlebury,  CT  06762-1299. 
Tel:  (203)  574-1118,  Telex:  643357,  Fax: 
(203)  758-8507. 


General  DataComm 


See  Us  At  TCA  Booth  #31 5 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CARRIER  SERVICES,  CENTREX,  CPE,  WIRING  SYSTEMS  AND  BYPASS 


AT&T  denies  breaking  the 
rules  about  CPE  bundling 

Carrier  asks  commission  to  drop  US  Sprint  case. 

By  Anita  Taft 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 


Centrex  users’  wish  list 


^Greater  control  of  Centrex  from  on-premises  terminal, 
j^^entrex  feature  transparency  across  RBHC  boundaries. 


®4/lore  knowledgeable  RBHC  account  executives. 

]!£j^/lore  responsive  RBHC  support  staff. 


More  input  to  RBHCs’  feature  deployment  plans. 

i 

■TfH 

=gH/Vider  availability  of  new  features,  including  voice  mail. 

selection  of  Centrex  station  equipment. 

’g^lectronic  delivery  of  station  message  detail  recording. 

.;A _ 

Rapid  RBHC  implementation  of  Common  Channel 
Signaling  System  7. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 

Centrex  users  look 
to  future  with  CCS7 

The  signaling  technology  will  support  nascent 
functions  and  features,  save  on  tie  line  costs. 


By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 


Worth  Noting 


r he  United  States 
Telephone  Association, 
a  trade  group 
representing  1,371  local 
telephone  companies, 
said  its  members  had 
invested  a  total  of 
$242.3  billion  in  plant  by 
the  end  of  1988,  and 
that  figure  should  rise  to 
$255  billion  by  the  end 
of  1989. 


J| _ - _ 

Barrier 

Watch 

Southwestern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  announced  last 
week  it  has  begun  offering  its 
Voice  Messaging  Service 
(VMS)  to  business  customers 
in  Dallas,  Houston,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  St.  Louis.  Next 
year,  the  service  will  be  rolled 
out  in  San  Antonio  and  Austin, 
Texas,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  and  Topeka  and  Wichi¬ 
ta,  Kan. 

VMS  allows  customers  to 
send,  receive  and  broadcast 
recorded  messages  using  a 
push-button  phone.  Service 
features  include  the  ability  to 
broadcast  messages  to  a  list  of 
recipients  and  to  set  up  mail¬ 
boxes  for  more  than  one  per¬ 
son  on  the  same  number. 

The  company  said  VMS 
benefits  users  by  reducing 
telephone  tag  and  allowing 
companies  to  develop  mes¬ 
sages  for  customers. 

Southwestern  Bell  declined 
to  provide  charges  for  the  ser¬ 
vice,  saying  each  contract  will 
be  negotiated  individually.  A 
spokesman  said  VMS  will  be 
priced  according  to  a  number 
of  variables,  including  length 
of  contract,  number  of  mail¬ 
boxes  and  access  to  optional 
services  such  as  paging. 

Metropolitan  Fiber  Sys¬ 
tems  of  San  Francisco,  a 

subsidiary  of  Metropolitan  Fi¬ 
ber  Systems,  Inc.  (MFS),  said 
it  has  completed  construction 
of  a  923-route-mile  fiber-op¬ 
tic  network  in  San  Francisco. 

With  the  backbone  com¬ 
plete,  the  bypass  service  pro¬ 
vider  will  connect  individual 
( continued  on  page  14 ) 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  — 
AT&T’s  intensified  efforts  to 
keep  existing  customers  and  win 
new  corporate  accounts  has  land¬ 
ed  it  in  the  middle  of  a  legal  con¬ 
troversy,  but  the  long-distance  gi¬ 
ant  is  beginning  to  fight  back. 

In  its  first  formal  response  to  a 
US  Sprint  Communications  Co. 
complaint  filed  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in 
July  that  seeks  up  to  $9  million  in 
damages,  AT&T  has  denied  all 
charges  and  asked  the  FCC  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  issue. 

US  Sprint  and  other  competi¬ 
tors  allege  that  some  of  AT&T’s 
marketing  efforts  violate  numer¬ 
ous  provisions  of  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Act  of  1934  as  well  as  the 
FCC’s  Second  Computer  Inquiry 
rules  prohibiting  the  bundling  of 
equipment  with  regulated  trans¬ 
mission  service. 

In  its  July  complaint,  US  Sprint 
accused  AT&T  of  luring  away  Ser¬ 
vice  Corp.  International  (SCI),  a 
national  provider  of  funeral  ser¬ 
vices  based  in  Houston,  by  offer¬ 
ing  free  and  reduced-price  equip¬ 
ment  if  the  customer  signed  a 
three-year  contract  for  Software- 


Defined  Network  (SDN)  service. 

Valued  between  $500,000  and 
$1  million,  the  equipment  prom¬ 
ised  included  D-4  channel  banks 
and  private  branch  exchanges, 
according  to  US  Sprint. 

US  Sprint  also  claimed  that 
AT&T  priced  its  SDN  service  be¬ 
low  its  tariffed  rates,  thereby  vio¬ 
lating  provisions  of  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Act  prohibiting  carriers 
from  deviating  from  tariffed 


Us  Sprint  claimed  that 
AT&T  priced  its  SDN 
services  below  its 
tariffed  rates. 

▲  ▲A 


prices  and  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  similar  customers. 

AT&T  admitted  in  a  filing  with 
the  FCC  that  it  offered  to  sell  SCI 
three  System  7  5  PBXs  with  Defin- 
ity  Generic  1  upgrades  at  a  re¬ 
duced  price  but  denied  that  the 
( continued  on  page  18) 


Forward-thinking  Centrex  us¬ 
ers  are  waiting  for  the  advanced 
functionality  that  will  become 
available  when  the  regional  Bell 
holding  companies  implement 
Common  Channel  Signaling  Sys¬ 
tem  7  (CCS7). 

CCS7  will  facilitate  Centrex 
networking  by  eliminating  the 
need  to  use  tie  lines  to  link  Cen¬ 
trex  serving  offfices.  It  will  also 
substantially  reduce  call  setup 
times  and  enable  the  RBHCs  to 
deliver  new  calling  features  such 
as  calling  number  identification. 

Dan  Gonos,  store  systems  di¬ 
rector  for  Domino’s  Pizza,  Inc., 
said  one  of  the  things  he  looks 
forward  to  with  CCS7  is  citywide 
Centrex.  With  citywide  Centrex, 
multiple  Centrex  serving  switch¬ 
es  are  networked  using  CCS7  sig¬ 
naling,  making  it  possible  to  sup¬ 
port  uniform  dialing  plans. 

“I  would  be  able  to  dial  a 
three-,  four-  or  five-digit  tele¬ 
phone  number  and  reach  the  tele¬ 
phone  at  the  next  desk  or  one  at 
another  Centrex  site  across  town. 
In  an  areawide  scenario,  I  could 
conceivably  reach  a  [site]  50  to 
100  miles  away,”  Gonos  said. 

Networking  central  office 
switches  would  likely  improve 
store-to-store  communications. 
“Today,  we  have  stores  in  the 
same  city  that  are  served  by  dif¬ 
ferent  central  offices.  If  an  em¬ 
ployee  at  one  store  wants  to  call 
another  store,  he  has  to  remem¬ 
ber  a  tie  line  number  —  which 
you  can’t  expect  him  to  do,”  he 
said. 

In  a  CCS7  environment,  when 
a  Centrex  user  places  a  four-  or 
five-digit  call,  the  switch  passes 
the  call  setup  information  to  a 
signal  transfer  point  (STP)  that 
supports  multiple  Centrex  serv¬ 
ing  offices. 


If  the  call  is  destined  for  a  re¬ 
mote  Centrex,  the  STP  instructs 
the  originating  switch  to  trans¬ 
late  the  call  into  a  seven-digit 
number  and  route  it  accordingly. 

With  the  STPs  handling  the 
telephone  number  translations, 
Centrex  users  no  longer  need  tie 
lines  to  support  calls  between 
sites,  Gonos  said. 

Like  Domino’s,  the  University 
of  Texas  Cancer  Center  is  also 
looking  forward  to  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  CCS7. 

“We  have  two  locations  out¬ 
side  our  LATA  that  are  served 
from  other  central  office  switch¬ 
es.  [CCS7]  would  be  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  way  of  interconnecting 

“A 

1  \  four-  or  five¬ 
digit  [Centrexwide] 
dialing  plan  would  be  a 
benefit,”  Katzman  said. 

AAA 


them,”  said  Marilyn  Katzman, 
telecommunications  services  di¬ 
rector  for  the  25-building  medi¬ 
cal  center. 

“A  four-  or  five-digit  [Centrex¬ 
wide]  dialing  plan  would  be  a  big 
benefit  for  us.  It’d  make  site-to- 
site  communications  quite  a  bit 
easier,”  Katzman  added. 

The  CCS7  out-of-band  signal¬ 
ing  system  sets  up  calls  much 
faster  than  in-band  signaling  sys¬ 
tems  widely  used  today  because  it 
uses  a  subnetwork  to  reserve  a 
call  path  before  the  call  is  actual¬ 
ly  placed. 

“With  [CCS7],  call  setup  time 
is  almost  imperceptible.  A  call  to 
( continued  on  page  14 ) 


WASHINGTON  UPDATE 


BY  ANITA  TAFF 

AT&T  asks  to  drop  price  of  its  Megacom  800. 

AT&T  has  proposed  lowering  rates  for  its  Megacom  800 
offering  for  all  service  areas  and  time  periods.  Although 
decreases  vary  slightly  between  service  areas,  all  of  the  rates 
will  be  reduced  approximately  5%  for  all  time  periods. 

If  the  price  reductions  take  effect  Oct.  16  as  scheduled, 
charges  for  Megacom  800,  which  is  priced  on  a  per-hour  basis, 
will  range  from  $9-19  to  $12.25  during  the  day;  $7.51  to 
$10.00  in  the  evening;  and  $6.26  to  $8.34  for  the  night/week¬ 
end  time  period.  Prices  vary  by  service  area. 

In  its  filing,  AT&T  told  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  that  the  price  reduction  is  necessary  to  make  its  services 
more  competitive.  Because  the  proposed  rate  cuts  exceed  the 
allowable  decreases  specified  under  price  cap  regulation,  AT&T 
was  required  to  provide  cost  support  data  showing  that  the 
lower  prices  will  cover  the  cost  of  providing  service. 

Contel  cashes  in  with  big  contracts.  Contel  ASC, 
based  here,  has  won  three  contracts  worth  $2.4  million  to 
provide  backup  satellite  networks  for  Fireman’s  Fund  Insurance 
Co.,  United  Stationers,  Inc.  and  Bowne  &  Co.,  Inc. 

United  Stationers,  the  nation’s  largest  wholesaler  of  office 
products,  is  purchasing  a  satellite  network  connecting  14  cities. 
If  the  company’s  terrestrial-based  system  fails,  the  net  will 
provide  alternate  routing  for  its  electronic  order  entry  system. 

Bowne  &  Co.,  a  financial  printing  company,  will  connect  200 
typesetting  terminals  at  32  financial  centers  with  its  data  center 
in  Piscataway,  N.J. 

The  company  —  which  produces  time-sensitive  documents 

( continued  on  page  14) 
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Users  look  to 
future  with  CCS7 

continued  from  page  1 3 
the  other  end  of  the  state  could  be 
set  up  as  quickly  as  a  call  to  the 
desk  next  to  you,”  Gonos  said. 

In  addition  to  pushing  for  rap¬ 
id  implementation  of  CCS7,  large 
Centrex  users  are  demanding 
greater  control  of  their  systems. 
RBHCs  are  responding  by  deploy¬ 
ing  on-site  terminals  —  such  as 


Ameritech’s  personal  computer- 
based  CentrexMate  —  that  let  us¬ 
ers  move,  add  and  change 
phones,  collect  and  analyze  traf¬ 
fic  data,  and  electronically  sub¬ 
mit  and  track  service  orders. 

CentrexMate  allows  users  to 
establish  a  dial-up  data  link  with 
the  Centrex  serving  office.  “I  can 
submit  normal  moves,  adds  and 
changes,  which  are  handled  in 
about  an  hour,  or  request  priority 
changes  that  only  take  15  min¬ 


utes,”  said  Jim  Yeip,  a  telecom¬ 
munications  analyst  with  Federal 
Mogul  Corp.’s  information  re¬ 
source  management  department. 

CentrexMate  also  lets  users 
change  calling  features  on  a  per- 
telephone  basis  in  near  real  time 
and  submit  service  orders  elec¬ 
tronically.  Federal  Mogul  began 
using  the  system  several  months 
ago,  Yeip  said. 

“We  no  longer  have  to  send 
paper  orders  at  $  7 . 5  0  a  pop  to  the 


Michigan  Bell  [Telephone  Co.] 
business  office  and  wait  three  or 
four  business  days  to  get  the 
change  done.  I  can  do  a  change  in 
a  matter  of  minutes  —  and  that’s 
a  major  improvement,”  Yeip 
said. 

But  other  Centrex  users,  in¬ 
cluding  the  University  of  Texas 
Cancer  Center’s  Katzman,  can’t 
justify  an  on-site  terminal.  “Right 
now,  [CentrexMate]  is  a  luxury  we 
can’t  afford.  But,  we’re  hoping  to 


get  one  in  the  near  future,”  she 
said. 

Feature  availability  across 
RBHC  borders  is  also  of  high  im¬ 
portance  to  users.  Gonos,  who 
has  set  up  Centrexes  in  five  of  the 
seven  RBHC  territories,  said,  “A 
feature  that’s  readily  available  in 
Ameritech’s  region  may  not  be 
available  in  BellSouth  [Corps’s 
territory,  and  vice  versa.” 

In  1987,  Gonos  and  a  core 
group  of  Centrex  users  created 
the  National  Centrex  Users 
Group,  in  part,  to  address  this  is¬ 
sue.  “When  we  ask  for  a  feature 
that’s  not  yet  available,  the 
RBHCs’  replies  range  from  ‘in  a 
few  months’  to  ‘not  planned,’  ” 
Gonos  said.  The  process  is  frus¬ 
trating  because  the  RBHC  usually 
has  the  switch  software  needed  to 
support  the  feature,  he  added. 

Gonos  said  he  will  raise  the  is¬ 
sue  of  feature  transparency  when 
the  group  meets  in  Atlanta  from 
Nov.  8  to  10.  □ 


Carrier  Watch 

continued  from  page  13 

buildings  to  the  net  and  then 
bring  the  fiber  net  on-line,  said 
Anthony  Pompliano,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Oakbrook  Terrace,  Ill.-based 
MFS. 

Metropolitan  Fiber  Systems  of 
San  Francisco’s  fiber  network  will 
serve  more  than  19  million 
square  feet  of  downtown  office 
space. 

MFS  runs  fiber  bypass  nets  in 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Minneapolis  and  is 
building  other  fiber  nets  in  Hous¬ 
ton  and  Los  Angeles,  according  to 
a  company  spokesman. 

Tigon,  a  voice-messaging  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  owned  by  Ameritech, 
recently  bought  the  equipment 
and  customer  base  of  Eliot  Voice- 
Mail,  a  small  voice-messaging 
service  bureau  in  Minneapolis. 

Terms  of  the  sale  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

Eliot  VoiceMail  customers’ 
voice  mail  traffic  will  be  brought 
onto  Tigon’s  nationwide  voice¬ 
messaging  network  on  Oct.  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  company  spokes¬ 
man.  These  users  will  now  be  able 
to  send  voice  messages  to  users  in 
any  Tigon  Network  Center  in  the 
U.S.,  U.K.,  Europe  and  Japan.  □ 


Washington 

Update 

continued  from  page  13 
such  as  prospectuses  that  are 
filed  with  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  —  will  use 
the  satellite  net  to  keep  opera¬ 
tions  going  in  the  event  that  its 
terrestrial  circuits  fail. 

Fireman’s  Fund  Insurance  will 
connect  its  data  centers  in  Phoe¬ 
nix  and  San  Rafael,  Calif.  The 
company  will  access  its  new  satel¬ 
lite  network  on  an  as-needed  ba¬ 
sis  and,  therefore,  will  pay  for 
transmission  capacity  only  when 
it  is  used.  □ 


No  two  jobs  are  alike.  Some  people  need  advanced  communications 
services.  Others  work  with  basic  dial  tone.  Most  fall  in  between,  using 
anything  from  call  transfer  to  integrated  voice  and  data. 

With  Meridian  Digital  Centrex,  you  can  choose  whatever  features  you 
need— and  the  right  phone  for  each  individual.  Fbr  example: 

■  The  basic  centrex  set,  for  one-button  access  to  multiple  lines  and  features. 

■  Display  sets,  to  see  a  caller’s  name  and  number  before  answering 
the  phone. 

■  Speaker  sets,  for  handsfree  operation. 

■  ISDN  sets,  for  integrated  voice  and  data. 

■  Add-on  modules,  for  as  many  as  18, 36,  or  54  extra  lines  and  features 
on  one  phone. 

Call  your  telephone  company  and  ask  for  the  system  that  helps  every¬ 
one  do  the  best  job—  Meridian  Digital  Centrex 
and  business  sets  from  Northern  Tblecom. 


§  northern 
IBM  telecom 


PICK  THE 
BESTOW 
FOR 

THE  JOB. 
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At  this  point,  it’s  hard  to  tell  which  end  of 
the  system  is  in  charge. 

Systems  managers  once  held  complete 
control  over  all  computers.  Now,  PCs  and  work¬ 
stations  are  everywhere,  with  their  users  howling 
for  mainframe  access. 

Since  MIS/DP  won’t  play  dead,  and  users 
hate  to  beg,  Network  Systems  introduces  a 
solution:  LAN  IP 

LAN  II  disciplines  the  chaos  of  PCs,  PS/2s, 
Macs,  workstations,  and  local  area  networks. 

It  works  with  familiar  protocols  and  media, 
like  Ethernet.  And  LAN  II  connects  micros  to 
other  systems  through  our  high  performance 
HYPERchannel-DX  network. 

In  short,  LAN  II  helps  MIS/DP  put  desktops 
on  a  leash,  while  users  get  mainframe  access. 

For  more  on  LAN  II  products,  consulting, 
and  worldwide  support,  call  1-800-338-0122. 
We’ll  help  keep  the  tail  from  wagging  the  rest 

of  your  system,  t  m  ,  ,  c  . 

Y*y  Network  Systems. 


©1989  Network  Systems  Corporation 


The fifth  in  a  series  to  help  set  the  record  straight. 


Based  on  average  business  customer  calling  patterns,  average  monthly  AT&T  bill  over  $120, 10%  of  which  is  fax.  MCI  rates  as  of  8/2/89.  Actual  savings  may  vary.  ©  1989  AT&T  MCI  is  a  trademark  of  MCI  Communications  Corporation. 


Our  competitor  says  their  fax 
network  is  the  best  way  to  fax. 

So  why  does  it  require  57%  more 
retransmissions  and  cost  more 
than  AT&T? 


According  to  a  recent  Bell  Labs  study  using  five-page  fax 
transmission  tests,  MCI’s  fax  network  transmits  one  unread¬ 
able  page  out  of  every  twelve.  In  fact,  their  network  is  57% 
more  likely  than  AT&T  to  transmit  pages  that  are  partially 
unreadable. 

Now  here’s  a  paradox.  Obviously  AT&T  is  more  accurate, 
yet  for  the  typical  business  customer,  we  actually  cost  less* 
And  unlike  MCI,  with  AT&T  all  of  your  usage,  both  voice  and 
fax,  counts  toward  your  monthly  volume  discount. 

Figuring  in  costs  for  retransmitting,  personnel  and  paper, 
regular  AT&T  long  distance  users  can  save  up  to  16%  over  MCI’s 
fax  network.  AT&T  PRO"  WATS  users,  up  to  44%.  AT&T  WATS 
users,  up  to  45%.  MEGACOM®  WATS  users,  up  to  27%.  And  SDN 
users  can  save  up  to  56%. 

So  if  you’re  not  using  the  AT&T  network  for  your  faxes 
already  switch  to  the  best-designed,  most  consistent,  most 
reliable  network  money  can  buy  There’s  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn’t. 

Especially  now  that  you  know  the  facts  about  fax. 

To  increase  your  fax  accuracy  and  decrease  your 
fax  costs,  call  AT&T  now: 

1 800  222-0400 

To  find  out  about  AT&T’s  family  of  fax  machines,  call  1 800  247T212,  Ext  164. 


The  right  choice. 
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AT&T  denies  breaking  CPE  rules 


continued  from  page  1 3 

discount  hinged  on  the  user  pur¬ 
chasing  SDN  service. 

The  carrier  denied  US  Sprint’s 
allegations  about  the  channel 
banks,  saying  the  prices  it  includ¬ 
ed  in  its  bid  to  SCI  were  for  D-4 
channel  banks  from  an  outside 
vendor.  Those  prices  were  not 
contingent  upon  the  customer 
purchasing  transmission  service, 


AT&T  said. 

However,  AT&T  also  acknowl- 
eged  that  it  had  informed  SCI  it 
might  be  able  to  offer  free  chan¬ 
nel  banks  once  a  promotional  tar¬ 
iff  filed  at  the  FCC  was  approved. 
That  tariff,  which  was  filed  one 
day  before  AT&T  and  SCI  signed  a 
contract  for  service,  would  have 
allowed  AT&T  to  offer  free  equip¬ 


ment  to  new  users  of  Megacom, 
Megacom  800  and  SDN  services. 

The  promotion  never  took  ef¬ 
fect  because  after  studying  the 
proposal  for  almost  two  months, 
the  FCC  rejected  it  as  unlawful. 

AT&T  said  it  then  informed 
SCI  it  would  not  be  able  to  offer 
free  channel  banks.  It  added  that 
SCI  has  now  purchased  the  equip¬ 
ment  from  another  vendor. 

The  long-distance  carrier  also 
denied  US  Sprint’s  charges  that  it 


was  offering  SCI  below-tariff  SDN 
rates.  AT&T  said  in  its  filing  that 
the  SCI  contract  calls  for  service 
to  be  provided  “pursuant  to  the 
rates,  terms  and  conditions  pro¬ 
vided  in  AT&T’s  interstate  tar¬ 
iffs.”  AT&T  also  said  it  has  not  yet 
begun  to  provide  SDN  services  to 
SCI. 

Late  last  month,  US  Sprint 
filed  another  complaint  with  the 
FCC  alleging  that  AT&T  won  a 
contract  to  provide  Megacom  ser- 
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Synchronous  adapTer 
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JNCE  WE  INTRODUCED  AUTOSYNC,  WE’VE 
SEEN  A  LOT  OF  ADS  FOR  OUR  COMPETITORS. 


Our  best  advice  is  that  you  ignore  them  all  and  get  a  Hayes  modem  with 
AutoSync  instead.  That  way  your  PC  can  automatically  talk  synchronously*  to 
mainframes  or  asynchronously  to  other  PCs  and  hosts  through  the  same  com- 
munications  port  on  your  computer. 

You  see,  AutoSync  is  built  into  Hayes  2400  bps, 
and  higher-speed,  stand-alone  or  board  modems  and 
all  Hayes  V-series™  modems.  So  you  won’t  have  to 
rely  on  synchronous  adapter  cards,  protocol  con¬ 
verters  and  other  impressive  sounding  equipment 
that  can  cost  so  much  money.  AutoSync  is  even  a  standard  feature  in  the  Hayes 
modem  available  in  the  Zenith®  TurbosPort™  laptop,  so  you  can  communicate 
with  the  office  mainframe  from  almost  anywhere. 

We  think  you'll  agree  that  getting  a  Hayes  modem  with  AutoSync  is  a  lot 
better  than  wasting  money  on  needless  equipment.  Or  needless  advertising. 


SMARTMODEM  2400 

(D  Hayes' 


For  your  nearest  Hayes  Advanced  Systems  Dealer,  call  800-635-1225.  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products.  Inc..  PO.  Box  105203.  Atlanta.  GA  30348. 
♦Using  software  which  incorporates  the  Hayes  Synchronous  Driver  (HSD)  purchased  from  CQ  Computer  Communications.  Digital  Communications 
Associates,  or  Network  Software  Associates.  *  „69  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products.  Inc. 


Hayes 


vice  to  the  University  of  Nevada  at 
Las  Vegas  by  offering  to  sell  the 
school  a  $15,000  D-4  channel 
bank  for  about  $600. 

About  half  of  the  price  reduc¬ 
tion  was  to  come  from  a  promo¬ 
tion  offered  by  AT&T’s  unregu¬ 
lated  equipment  operation  that 
waived  the  installation  charge. 
The  other  half  was  to  come  from  a 
concurrent  promotion  offering 
customers  a  $7,500  credit  for 
subscribing  to  Megacom. 

US  Sprint  claimed  that  by  run¬ 
ning  the  two  promotions  at  the 
same  time,  AT&T  was  tying 
equipment  purchases  to  service 
contracts.  The  carrier  asked  the 
FCC  for  a  monetary  award  to 
compensate  for  the  business  lost 
to  AT&T.  Although  US  Sprint 
didn’t  specify  the  exact  amount  it 
was  seeking,  Leon  Kestenbaum, 
counsel  for  the  carrier,  said  the 
figure  could  be  as  high  as  $9  mil¬ 
lion. 

MCI  Communications  Corp. 
and  the  Independent  Data  Com¬ 
munications  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  also  filed  complaints 
with  the  FCC  alleging  that  AT&T 
is  bundling  equipment  and  ser¬ 
vices.  □ 


US  Sprint 
proposes  T-l 
rate  cuts 


By  Bob  Wallace 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.  —  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.  last 
week  said  it  will  reduce  rates  for 
its  Clearline  1.5  point-to-point 
T-l  service  by  7%  to  28%  and  will 
lower  the  minimum  usage  level 
for  volume  discounts  from 
$20,000  a  month  to  $10,000. 

As  an  added  incentive  to  at¬ 
tract  business,  US  Sprint  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  waive  T-l  access  fees  of 
up  to  $3,620  for  each  Clearline 
1.5  circuit  installed  before  Dec. 
15. 

US  Sprint  said  it  has  reduced 
rates  for  Clearline  1 .5  by  an  aver¬ 
age  of  22%  to  24%  overall  since 
the  service  was  first  announced  in 
January  1988.  The  new  rates  are 
scheduled  to  take  effect  Nov.  1 . 

US  Sprint  offers  60  different 
Clearline  1 .5  service  plans,  which 
vary'  depending  on  circuit  length, 
contract  length,  traffic  volume 
commitment  and  other  criteria. 

Clearline,  the  carrier’s  first 
private-line  product,  is  the  only 
nationwide,  all-fiber  private-line 
service  available  today,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  US  Sprint  spokeswoman. 
The  carrier  owns  and  operates  a 
22,248-route-mile  fiber  network. 

US  Sprint,  which  entered  the 
T-l  market  years  after  rivals 
AT&T  and  MCI  Communications 
Corp.,  said  it  holds  less  than  10% 
of  the  T-l  market  but  expects  to 
build  on  its  base. 

“We’re  not  where  we  want  to 
be  yet,  but  we’re  growing  quick¬ 
ly,”  the  spokeswoman  said.  □ 
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Net  will  accept  credit  cards 
for  airport  parking  charges 

N.Y.,  N.J.  Port  Authority  hires  Nynex  for  project. 

By  Jim  Brown 

Senior  Editor 


Worth  Noting 


“W,,* 

satellites,  nobody  has 
invented  a  22,000- 
mile-long  screwdriver 
yet.  So  once  you  put 
one  up  there,  it  better 
work  and  it  better 
work  right.  If  it 
doesn’t,  you  could 
render  the  satellite 
useless.” 

Bruce  Crockett 

President 

Communications  Satellite  Corp.’s 
World  Systems  Division 
Washington,  D.C. 


D 


■Packets 

Racal-Milgo  last  week  in¬ 
troduced  its  Excalibur  19. 2 
leased-line  modem  which  op¬ 
erates  at  19. 2K  bit/sec.  The 
modem  is  the  first  in  a  family 
of  Excalibur  products  Racal- 
Milgo  plans  to  introduce  over 
the  next  few  months.  Others 
include  additional  leased-line 
modems,  dial-up  modems  and 
data  service  units  that  are  used 
to  access  digital  data  services. 

Excalibur  19-2  comes  in  a 
stand-alone  enclosure  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  front-panel  LCD  dis¬ 
play.  The  LCD  displays  infor¬ 
mation  that  helps  users 
monitor  and  control  central 
site  and  remote  Excalibur 
19.2s. 

Excalibur  19.2  can  auto¬ 
matically  reestablish  a  failed 
leased-line  connection  over 
dial-up  facilities  and  features 
password  protection  that  pre¬ 
vents  unauthorized  users  from 
reconfiguring  the  device  via 
the  front  panel. 

Lastly,  Excalibur  19-2  sup¬ 
ports  a  Multiport  Option  that 
allows  the  unit  to  support  six 
data  terminal  devices.  Outfit¬ 
ted  with  the  Multiport  Option, 
Excalibur  19-2  can  act  as  a 
time-division  multiplexer  that 
lets  all  six  devices  share  a 
19-2K  bit/sec  circuit,  or  it  can 
act  as  a  port-sharing  device 
that  enables  six  data  terminal 
devices  to  take  turns  transmit¬ 
ting  data  at  19.2K  bit/sec.  Ex¬ 
calibur  19.2  is  priced  at 
$6,300.  The  Multiport  Option 
costs  an  additional  $1,200.  □ 


NEW  YORK  —  The  Port  Au¬ 
thority  of  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  building  an  electronic  funds 
transfer  network  that  will  enable 
motorists  to  use  credit  cards  to 
pay  parking  fees  at  the  three  air¬ 
ports  in  its  jurisdiction. 

The  network  will  help  reduce 
pilferage  and  fraud,  and  will  also 
speed  cash  transactions  at  John  F. 
Kennedy  International,  LaGuar- 
dia  and  Newark  International  air¬ 
ports,  which  pulled  in  about  $80 
million  in  parking  fees  last  year. 

The  Port  Authority  recently 
awarded  a  seven-year,  $33-5  mil¬ 
lion  contract  to  Nynex  Corp.’s  In¬ 
formation  Solutions  Group  to  de¬ 
sign,  install  and  maintain  the 
network.  Under  the  contract, 
Nynex  will  install  Trindel  Ameri- 


HP  unwraps 
X.400  packs 
for  Unix  line 

By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

PALO  ALTO,  Calif.  —  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  recently  announced 
X.400  messaging  software  for  its 
Unix  minicomputers,  as  well  as 
three  products  that  enable  per¬ 
sonal  computers  to  exchange 
electronic  mail  with  the  Unix- 
based  hosts. 

The  products  are  HP’s  first 
X.400  offerings  that  operate  in 
the  Unix  environment.  Until  now, 
HP  only  supported  X.400  on  its 
minicomputers  that  run  its  pro¬ 
prietary  MPE  operating  system. 

HP  OpenMail  is  X.400  messag¬ 
ing  software  that  runs  on  the 


ca  Corp.  ticket  dispensers  at  park¬ 
ing  lot  entrances  as  well  as  ticket 
checkout  terminals  and  cashier 
consoles  at  parking  lot  exit  lanes. 

In  addition,  an  automated  tell¬ 
er  machine-like  Trindel  device, 
called  an  automated  precashier¬ 
ing  machine  (APM),  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  such  areas  as  airport 
baggage  claims  to  enable  motor¬ 
ists  to  prepay  parking  charges 
while  waiting  for  bags. 

The  Trindel  equipment  in  each 
airport  will  be  linked  via  fiber-op¬ 
tic  cable  supporting  T-l  speeds  to 
Tandem  Computers,  Inc.  CLX 
minicomputers  at  each  airport. 

The  CLX  minicomputers,  run¬ 
ning  Tandem’s  NonStop  SQL  data 
base  management  system,  will  be 
linked  via  a  channel  on  the  Port 
Authority’s  existing  microwave 
( continued  on  page  22 ) 


company’s  HP  9000  Series  800 
and  Series  300  processors  run¬ 
ning  HP-UX,  which  is  based  on 
AT&T’s  version  of  Unix. 

In  addition,  the  company  in¬ 
troduced  HP  AdvanceMail  III,  an 
MS-DOS-based  personal  comput¬ 
er  E-mail  program  that  enables 
personal  computer  users  to  ex¬ 
change  E-mail  with  HP  OpenMail 
hosts.  HP  also  unveiled  two  ter¬ 
minal-emulation  programs  —  HP 
AdvanceLink  for  Macintosh  and 
HP  AdvanceLink  for  Windows  — 
that  let  personal  computers  ap¬ 
pear  as  HP  terminals  to  the  Unix 
hosts. 

HP  OpenMail 

With  HP  OpenMail,  users  of  HP 
terminals  establish  a  Unix  session 
with  the  HP  9000  minicomputer 
in  order  to  send  and  receive 
X.400  messages. 

Pricing  for  HP  OpenMail 
ranges  from  $3,900  to  $21,500, 
( continued  on  page  22 ) 


Cargo  data  is  transmitted  between  ports  via  a  T-1  backbone. 

Shipping  firm  looks 
to  T-l  net  for  edge 

Int’l  transportation  company  says  network  will 
save  $350K,  increase  data  transmission  capacity. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

ELIZABETH,  N.J.  —  Sea-Land 
Services,  Inc.,  an  international 
transportation  company,  is  in¬ 
stalling  a  T-l  network  to  reduce 
data  and  voice  communications 
costs  and  increase  available 
bandwidth. 

The  18-month-old,  12-node 
network,  now  more  than  half 
complete,  promises  to  cut  costs 
by  $350,000  per  year  and  in¬ 
crease  data  transmission  capacity 
fourfold  while  providing  Sea- 
Land  with  its  first  dedicated  voice 
circuits. 

The  network,  based  on  equip¬ 
ment  from  Timeplex,  Inc.,  sup¬ 
ports  voice,  data  and  video  within 
the  U.S.  and  digital  links  to  sites 
in  Asia,  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Sea-Land  plans  to  supplement 
the  T-l  backbone  with  fractional 
T - 1  services  as  it  proceeds  with  its 
plan  to  distribute  processing 
from  its  data  center  here  to  dis¬ 
persed  regional  sites,  said  A1  For- 
estier,  manager  of  network  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  company. 


s 

Ly  ea-Land  plans  to 
supplement  the  T-1 
backbone  with  fractional 
T-1  services. 

AAA 

The  data  center  supports 
about  110  sites  worldwide  —  in¬ 
cluding  shipping  terminals,  sales 
offices  and  dispatching  centers 
—  and  is  used  to  transmit  corpo¬ 
rate  financial  data  and  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  movement  of 
cargo. 


The  backbone  is  replacing  a 
bundle  of  9-6K  bit/sec  links  and  a 
few  56K  bit/sec  circuits  used  to 
tie  the  data  center  to  14  company 
sites  in  the  U.S.,  typically  major 
shipping  terminals.  These  nodes 
serve  as  network  hubs  for  smaller 
surrounding  sites. 


T 

X  he  backbone  is 
replacing  a  bundle  of 
9.6K  bit/sec  links  and  a 
few  56K  bit/sec  circuits. 

AAA 


The  company  has  already  be¬ 
gun  to  realize  its  projected  annu¬ 
al  savings  of  $350,000  by  cutting 
loose  numerous  9-6K  bit/sec 
lines  and  redirecting  some  voice 
traffic  from  an  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.’s  virtual  network  to 
the  T-l  backbone. 

International  links 

International  company  sites 
in  Asia  are  supported  by  three 
64K  bit/sec  satellite  links  —  one 
from  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama, 
Japan;  one  from  San  Francisco  to 
Hong  Kong;  and  one  between 
Hong  Kong  and  Yokohama. 

Sites  in  Europe  are  supported 
via  four  64K  bit/sec  links  from 
New  York  to  Rotterdam,  The 
Netherlands,  two  of  which  are 
satellite-based.  From  Rotterdam, 
a  19-2K  bit/sec  line  runs  to  Du¬ 
bai,  United  Arab  Emirates,  from 
which  lower  speed  lines  stretch  to 
other  points  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1990, 
the  19. 2K  bit/sec  link  will  be  up¬ 
graded  to  a  64K  bit/sec  line,  and 
the  company  will  complete  a  ring 
(continued  on  page  20) 
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Shipping  firm  looks 

continued  from  page  1 9 

around  the  globe  with  the  installation  of  a 
64K  bit/sec  line  between  Dubai  and  Hong 
Kong,  Forestier  said. 

The  domestic  T-l  network,  which  is 
based  on  Timeplex  Link/1,  Link/2  and 
mini/Link  multiplexers,  has  helped  Sea- 
Land  eliminate  an  array  of  hardware,  in¬ 
cluding  statistical  multiplexers  and  mo¬ 
dems,  Forestier  said. 

Today,  the  company’s  mesh-type  T-l 
net  has  nodes  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  San  Francisco  plus  four  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  Additional 
T-l  nodes  are  planned  for  Atlanta;  Chica¬ 
go;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Long  Beach,  Calif.; 
Seattle  and  possibly  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
and  New  Orleans. 


to  T-l  net  for  edge 

The  metropolitan  New  York  sites  sup¬ 
ported  by  T-l  include  the  data  center  here, 
company  headquarters  in  Edison,  N.J.,  a 
shared  hub  earth  station  on  Staten  Island, 
in  New  York  and  a  Contel  ASC  switching 
center  at  New  York’s  World  Trade  Center. 

The  latter  two  sites  support  Sea-Land’s 
very  small  aperture  terminal  satellite 
links,  which  include  two  of  the  four  64K 
bit/sec  links  from  New  York  to  Rotterdam 
and  a  384K  bit/sec  fractional  T-l  link  to 
Seattle.  Likewise,  the  San  Francisco  T-l 
node  supports  satellite  links  to  Hong  Kong 
and  Yokohama. 

Additional  VSAT  nodes  in  Houston,  New 
Orleans,  Oakland  and  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  are  used  as  hot  backups  to  the  terres¬ 


trial  T-l  net,  Forestier  said.  The  VSAT  links 
are  on-line  at  all  times  but  are  rarely  used 
because  the  Link  equipment  automatically 
selects  the  most  efficient  routes,  which 
typically  are  the  fiber-optic-based  terres¬ 
trial  links.  “By  default,  the  VSATs  become 
more  of  a  backup  than  an  operational 
link,”  Forestier  said. 

Video  on  tap 

Sea-Land  was  an  early  user  of  the  frac¬ 
tional  T-l  card  Timeplex  introduced  last 
January,  he  said.  The  company  uses  the 
satellite-based  384K  bit/sec  link  to  sup¬ 
port  full-motion  videoconferencing  be¬ 
tween  regional  headquarters  in  Seattle  and 
corporate  headquarters  in  Edison.  Video- 
conferencing  not  only  reduces  travel 
costs,  but  allows  input  from  management 
personnel  who  would  not  usually  travel  to 


"Vitulink 

connected  our  token  rings. 
Now  our  users  think 
I'm  a  magician." 


No  smoke  and  mirrors.  Vitalink’s  new  Trans- 
RING  bridges  connect  token  ring  networks  to 
form  a  single,  high-speed,  wide  area  network. 

Even  when  you  want  to  run 
dozens  of  different  applications 
and  protocols,  our  TransRING 
lets  you  link  all  your  sites  over 
thousands  of  miles.  Your  users 


benefit  from  better  connectivity  and  improved 
response  times.  They’ll  process  more  transac¬ 
tions,  bring  products  to  market  faster,  or  simply 
get  information  sooner. 

If  you’re  ready  to  work  magic 
with  your  network  call  Vitalink. 
The  LAN  Bridging  Company. 
800-443-5740  or  415-794-1100. 


VITALINK 

The  LAN  Bridging  Company 


meetings  among  different  divisions,  Fores¬ 
tier  said. 

More  videoconferencing  is  on  tap  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1990,  when  Sea-Land  plans 
to  add  full-motion  video  between  Seattle 
and  Hong  Kong.  That  application  will  be 
supported  over  a  single  o4K  bit/sec  chan¬ 
nel  using  equipment  from  Compression 
Labs,  Inc.  of  San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  company  will  be  able  to  use  the  ex¬ 
isting  64K  bit/sec  link  to  Hong  Kong  to 
support  the  video  transmission  because 
when  it’s  7  a.m.  in  Hong  Kong,  it’s  3  p.m.  in 
Seattle.  That  leaves  about  a  three-hour 
window  for  videoconferencing  at  times 
when  it  will  not  severely  disrupt  voice  ser¬ 
vice,  Forestier  said. 

A  similar  strategy  will  support  video- 
conferencing  between  Edison  and  Rotter¬ 
dam  over  a  1 28K  bit/sec  link,  he  said. 

In  the  U.S.,  a  terrestrial  768K  bit/sec 
fractional  T-l  link,  provided  as  part  of  a 
turnkey  package  from  Contel,  supports 
voice  and  data  transmission  between  here 
and  Oakland,  he  said. 

For  the  same  amount  of  money  the 
company  was  paying  for  its  9-6K  bit/sec 
data  communications  lines  to  Oakland,  it 
was  able  to  install  the  fractional  T-l  link, 
which  also  supports  voice,  Forestier  said. 


uw 

Vt  e  have  projected  the 
voice  savings  to  be  about 
$140,000  per  year,”  which  will 
come  from  reductions  in  the 
company’s  use  of  MCl’s  Vnet, 
Sea-Land’s  Forestier  said. 


AAA 


“We  have  projected  the  voice  savings  to 
be  about  $140,000  per  year,”  which  will 
come  from  reductions  in  the  company’s 
use  of  MCI’s  Vnet  virtual  net  service,  he 
said. 

Sea-Land  will  realize  additional  savings 
from  a  plan  to  use  packetized  voice  among 
sites  in  the  U.S.  and  some  locations  over¬ 
seas.  One  product  the  company  is  testing  is 
Timeplex’s  Link  Packetized  Voice  Subsys¬ 
tem,  which  supports  eight  voice  conversa¬ 
tions  over  a  single  64K  bit/sec  channel  by 
eliminating  the  gaps  in  regular  speech. 

Long-term,  the  company  will  be  look¬ 
ing  to  increase  its  use  of  fractional  T-l  as 
its  distributed  processing  plan  rolls  out, 
Forestier  said.  That  plan,  now  in  its  infan¬ 
cy,  is  aimed  at  leveling  off  the  processing 
load  on  the  company’s  two  IBM  3090/600 
mainframes  here  by  placing  minicomput¬ 
ers  or  local  networks  at  major  ports  such 
as  Oakland,  Long  Beach  and  Tacoma, 
Wash.  Data  on  cargo  movements  could 
then  be  processed  locally  rather  than  on 
the  mainframe  here. 

“To  cost-effectively  connect  those  lo¬ 
cations,  fractional  T-l  is  the  order,”  Fores¬ 
tier  said.  □ 
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Isn’t  it  frustrating  when  your 
3270  software  eats  so  much  memory 
you  can’t  run  your  PC  programs? 

Meet  EXTRA!  Less  memory, 
more  smarts. 

EXTRA!  Connectivity  Soft' 
ware™  uses  less  than  half  the  memory 
of  other  3270  programs.  As  little  as 


77K  of  memory  for  LAN  connections. 
And  a  meager  44K  for  coax  links. 

You  may  find  it  surprising, 
therefore,  that  EXTRA!  includes  the 

EXTRA! 

CONNECTIVITY  SOFTWARE 


longest  list  of  standard  features  in  the 
industry.  And  the  highesnspeed 
IBM®'Compatible  file  transfer,  as 
measured  by  PC  Magazine  and 
PC  Week 

Tired  of  losing  your  memory? 

Call  us  for  complete  informa' 
tion  about  EXTRA!  Before  you  forget. 

See  Us  At  NetWorld,  Booth  #2716 


Attachmate 


1 -800-426-6283 

IN  WASHINGTON  STATE  206-644-4010. 

EXTRA!  Connectivity  Software  is  a  trademark  of  Attachmate  Corporation.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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HP  unwraps  X.400 
packs  for  Unix  line 

continued  from  page  19 
depending  on  the  Unix-based  minicomput¬ 
er  on  which  it  runs.  HP  OpenMail  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  ship  in  November. 

AdvanceMail 

HP  AdvanceMail  III  is  an  upgrade  to 
HP’s  existing  AdvanceMail,  a  mail  package 
residing  in  a  microcomputer  that  is  linked 
to  an  HP  3000  running  MPE.  The  software 
has  been  upgraded  to  support  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  Unix-based  machines. 

HP  AdvanceMail  III  lets  users  of  MS- 
DOS  personal  computers  log  on  to  the  HP 
9000  and  either  download  mail  or  interac¬ 
tively  send  and  receive  E-mail  messages. 

AdvanceMail  III  costs  $420  per  single- 


user  copy.  It  will  be  available  in  December. 

Terminal  emulators 

HP  AdvanceLink  for  Macintosh  and  HP 
AdvanceLink  for  Windows  are  software 
packages  that  reside  in  a  personal  comput¬ 
er  and  enable  users  to  establish  terminal- 
emulation  sessions  with  HP  hosts. 

Both  products  allow  a  Macintosh  or  an 
MS-DOS  personal  computer  running  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Windows  to  send  and  re¬ 
ceive  X.400  messages  and  transfer  files 
among  HP  1000,  HP  3000  and  HP  9000 
minicomputers  by  emulating  a  terminal  at¬ 
tached  to  the  minicomputer. 

HP  AdvanceLink  for  Windows  costs 
$299-  HP  AdvanceLink  for  Macintosh  is 
priced  at  $299,  $349  and  $399  for  text, 
graphics  and  color  graphics  versions,  re¬ 
spectively.  All  are  available  now.  □ 


Net  accepts  credit 
cards  for  parking 

continued  from  page  19 
network.  The  CLX  at  LaGuardia  will  also  be 
linked  via  leased  lines  to  a  credit  card  au¬ 
thorization  network  the  Port  Authority  has 
yet  to  select. 

The  network  is  replacing  a  20-year-old 
parking  revenue  collection  system  of 
stand-alone  terminals  at  each  airport.  That 
system  is  so  old  that  many  replacement 
parts  are  no  longer  available,  said  Richard 
Pol,  assistant  manager  of  aeronautical  ser¬ 
vices,  who  is  overseeing  the  net  project. 

“We  were  experiencing  equipment  out¬ 
ages  to  the  point  where  we  felt  the  level  of 
service  was  inadequate,”  Pol  said.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  new  network’s  use  of  credit  cards 
will  keep  cash  out  of  the  hands  of  cashiers, 


helping  to  curb  pilferage  and  fraud. 

The  multiplexers  used  to  link  the  Trin- 
del  equipment  to  the  CLX  minicomputers 
will  also  support  a  voice-grade  circuit  be¬ 
tween  airport  operation  centers  and  the 
ticket  dispensers  at  entrance  lanes. 

Motorists  entering  a  lot  will  take  a  ticket 
that  is  encoded  with  the  time  and  date.  If 
the  dispenser  is  not  working,  the  motorist 
can  push  an  intercom  button  and  speak 
with  an  attendant. 

When  motorists  return  to  the  airport, 
they  can  insert  their  parking  claim  ticket 
and  credit  card  into  an  APM  while  waiting 
for  their  baggage.  The  APM  calculates  the 
amount  due,  authorizes  the  credit  card  by 
using  the  link  to  the  credit  card  processor 
and  validates  the  parking  ticket  as  prepaid. 

Motorists  get  the  parking  ticket  back 
with  an  imprint  on  the  front  that  tells  them 
how  long  they  have  to  leave  the  parking  lot 
before  incurring  additional  charges. 

Pol  said  the  Port  Authority  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  mimimum  charge  for  credit  card 
transactions,  most  likely  in  the  $  1 5-range. 
“We  are  really  looking  for  people  who 
Have  parked  for  more  than  a  day.” 

The  Port  Authority  will  initially  accept 
Visa  or  MasterCard  and  will  expand  to  oth¬ 
er  credit  cards,  or  even  bank-issued  ATM 
cards,  if  credit  card  transaction  volumes 
are  high  enough.  Based  on  an  earlier  test, 
Pol  said  he  expects  between  10%  and  25% 
of  motorists  will  use  a  credit  card  when  the 
new  networks  are  installed. 


Airport  parking  lot  net  to  speed  check  out. 


When  leaving  the  airport,  motorists 
who  have  prepaid  their  charges  can  insert 
their  tickets  into  a  terminal  in  rapid  exit 
lanes.  That  terminal  will  retain  the  ticket 
and  open  the  gate.  Other  motorists  will  use 
manned  exit  lanes  equipped  with  similar 
terminals  that  require  motorists  to  insert 
their  parking  tickets.  The  terminal  will  cal¬ 
culate  the  amount  due  and  display  it  on  an 
attached  video  display  screen.  Forcing  mo¬ 
torists  to  insert  the  ticket  into  the  terminal 
reduces  the  risk  of  cashiers  swapping  older 
tickets  for  a  new  ticket  with  a  lower  charge 
and  pocketing  the  difference. 

Because  workers  enter  the  license  plate 
number,  color,  make  and  model  of  each 
car  into  the  Tandem  minicomputers  each 
night,  when  customers  leave  the  airport, 
cashiers  can  use  the  license  plate  number 
to  tell  how  many  nights  the  car  was  in  the 
lot.  This  prevents  motorists  from  trying  to 
use  tickets  that  have  a  lower  charge. 

The  new  system  will  also  increase  the 
number  of  cars  a  cashier  can  check  out  of 
the  parking  lot  to  five  cars  a  minute,  up 
from  the  current  level  of  two  cars  per  min¬ 
ute,  Pol  said.  □ 


Six  reasons  why 
AMS  is  the  only 

DOS  extension 

works. 


SIMS -Advanced  Memory  Specification  from  KYBS  Elec¬ 
tronics  is  the  only  DOS  extension  technology  available  that 
works  with  any  DOS  computer  and  insures  that  all  com¬ 
puters  in  the  network  are  immediately  compatible. 

With  one  megabyte  of  total  memory,  only  640KB  is  typi¬ 
cally  usable  for  general  operations  (DOS).  And  in  network 
systems,  this  limited  memory  is  rapidly  used  up.  AMS 
HIcard  products  activate  the  dormant,  unused  memory 
space  within  the  computer  system.  The  640KB  DOS  limita¬ 
tion  disappears  and  up  to  928KB  of  real  DOS  memory  is 
accessible  to  use  for  all  networks,  Config.sys  files,  applica¬ 
tion  software  and  devices. 

All  AMS  HIcard  products  maximize  versatility  and  profit 
potential  three  ways: 

•  AMS  effectively  extends  DOS  memory  for  the  complete 
line  of  microcomputers,  PC,  XT,  AT,  386,  386  MicroChan¬ 
nel  and  PS/2  systems. 

•  AMS  is  inexpensive,  easy  to  install,  simple  to  use  and 
requires  minimal  support. 

•  AMS  is  fully  compatible  with  all  software,  hardware 
and  extended/expanded  memory  boards. 


386  MicroChannel 


Call  1-303-444-6073  today  for 
your  free,  detailed  AMS  information 
package  featuring  the  complete  line 
of  AMS  products. 


MicroChannel  PS/2 


ELECTRONICS 

P.O.  Box  4521 
Boulder,  CO  80306 
FAX:  303-449-9259 


See  us  at  Booth  *1252  NETW#RLD89 
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LOCAL  NETWORKING 

PC  AND  TERMINAL  TO  HOST  LANS,  GATEWAYS  AND  MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 


Report  predicts  massive 
growth  for  Unix-based  LANs 

Study  expects  2  million  nodes  installed  by  ’93. 

By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 


3Com  packages  LAN 
as  mini  alternative 

Firm  bases  new  turnkey  local  net  on  client-server 
architecture,  gets  software  backing  from  8  vendors. 

By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 


Worth  Noting 


“T 

In  the  last  six 
months,  I’ve  called 
both  Novell  and  3Com 
and  gotten  great 
service.  Both 
companies  are  doing 
everything  they  can  to 
keep  users  happy  since 
they’re  worried  about 
losing  market  share.” 

Jim  Fennessey 

Director  of  information 
systems  and  services 
Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Public  Health 
Baltimore 


etnotes 

Excelan,  Inc.  last  week 
announced  LAN  Workplace 
for  OS/2,  a  Transmission  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/Internet  Proto¬ 
col  software  package  for  per¬ 
sonal  computers  running  the 
OS/2  operating  system  in  Eth¬ 
ernet  or  token-ring  local  nets. 
The  software  permits  OS/2 
workstation  users  to  swap 
data  with  other  users  support¬ 
ing  TCP/IP. 

The  software  resides  in 
workstation  memory,  which 
enables  it  to  be  used  with  any 
network  interface  controller 
that  supports  the  Network  De¬ 
vice  Interface  Specification, 
Excelan  said. 

The  software  provides 
OS/2  workstation  users  with 
File  Transfer  Protocol  sup¬ 
port,  Telnet  terminal-emula¬ 
tion  capabilities  and  remote 
access  facilities  to  link  a  desk¬ 
top  workstation  with  any 
TCP/IP  host. 

LAN  Workplace  for  OS/2 
costs  $495  per  node  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  ship  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1989- 

Western  Digital  Corp. 

last  week  introduced  Ether- 
Card  Plus  1 6,  a  1 6-bit  local 
network  adapter  card  for  Eth¬ 
ernet  local  nets. 

The  company  said  the  new 
card  is  faster  than  its  eight-bit 
EtherCard  Plus  predecessor, 
which  Western  Digital  had 
touted  as  outperforming  many 
1 6-bit  Ethernet  adapters. 

The  EtherCard  Plus  1 6  fits 
into  the  bus  slot  on  any  IBM 
Personal  Computer  XT,  AT  or 
/ continued  on  page  30) 


FRAMINGHAM,  Mass.  —  The 
market  for  Unix-based  personal 
computer  local  networks  is 
poised  for  explosive  growth  in 
the  next  four  years,  with  nearly 
two  million  new'  network  nodes 
expected  to  be  installed  by  1993, 
according  to  a  recent  report  by 
International  Data  Corp.  (IDC). 

The  report,  “Unix-Based  PC 
LAN  Operating  Systems:  World¬ 
wide  Forecast,  1987-1993,”  pre¬ 
dicts  that  unit  shipments  of  Unix- 
based  network  operating  systems 
wall  soar  over  the  next  four  years, 
according  to  Lee  Doyle,  IDC  se¬ 
nior  analyst  and  manager  of  LAN 
research,  who  authored  the  re¬ 
port.  IDC  is  a  market  research 
and  consulting  firm  based  here. 

The  report  forecasts  that  the 
number  of  nodes  linked  to  net¬ 
works  running  Unix-based  net¬ 
work  operating  systems  will 
climb  to  two  million  worldwide  in 
1993,  compared  with  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  in  1988.  Unix- 
based  networks  accounted  for 
just  5%  of  installed  local  nets  last 
year  but  are  expected  to  com¬ 
mand  18%  market  share  by  1993, 
according  to  Doyle. 

Fueling  this  growth  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  availability  of  Unix- 
based  network  operating  sys¬ 
tems,  including  versions  of 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.’s  LAN  Manager  Unix 
and  Novell,  Inc.’s  Portable 
NetWare.  No  fewer  than  15  local 
net  vendors  will  offer  such  sys¬ 
tems  by  1990. 

To  date,  only  Banyan  Systems, 
Inc.’s  VINES  and  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  Network  File  System 
network  operating  system  runs 
under  Unix.  Besides  Banyan,  HP, 
AT&T,  Data  General  Corp.,  Un¬ 
isys  Corp.,  Sun  and  NCR  Corp.  are 
among  the  vendors  who  have  said 
they  will  deliver  versions  of  LAN 
Manager  Unix  or  Portable  Net¬ 
Ware  that  will  be  optimized  to  run 
in  the  Unix  environment. 

Also  helping  to  boost  the  pop¬ 


ularity  of  Unix-based  local  nets 
will  be  a  steep  increase  in  the  use 
of  Unix-based  workstations. 

Worldwide  shipments  of  Unix- 
based  personal  computers  will 
quadruple  over  the  next  four 
years,  increasing  from  440,000 
units  shipped  in  1989  to  1.7  mil¬ 
lion  units  in  1993,  according  to 
IDC’s  estimates. 


Unix-based  LAN 
plans 


1  LAN  Manager 

Vendor 

Ship  date 

Hewlett-Packard 

Co. 

4th  quarter 
1989 

AT&T 

4th  quarter 
1989 

Digital  Equipment 
Corp. 

Projected 

1990 

Bull  Peripherals 
Corp. 

1990 

Unisys  Corp. 

1990 

Data  General 

Corp. 

First  half 
1990 

Nixdorf  Computer 
Corp. 

1990 

Siemens  AG 

1990 

Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc. 

Information 
not  available 

J  Portable  NetWare  l 


Vendor 

Ship  date 

Prime  Computer, 

Inc. 

1st  quarter 
1990 

NCR  Corp. 

1990 

Data  General 

1st  quarter 
1990 

Unisys 

1990 

1  VINES  | _ 

Vendor 

Ship  date 

Banyan  Systems, 

Inc. 

Currently 

available 

SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP., 
FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 

User  migration  to  Reduced  In¬ 
struction  Set  Computer  (RISC)- 
based  servers  is  also  expected  to 
spur  interest  in  Unix  nets.  As  lo¬ 
cal  nets  increase  in  size  and  sup¬ 
port  more  complex  applications, 
the  demand  for  powerful  RISC- 
based  servers  —  which  primarily 
run  in  the  Unix  environment  — 
will  grow  commensurately, 
Doyle  said. 

Unix  also  gives  users  a  scal- 
( continued  on  page  26 ) 


SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  3Com 
Corp.  went  on  the  systems  offen¬ 
sive  recently,  introducing  with 
considerable  fanfare  a  new  turn¬ 
key  local  network  it  is  positioning 
as  a  minicomputer  alternative. 

The  company  is  packaging  a 
new  network  server,  an  upgraded 
version  of  3  + Open  LAN  Manag¬ 
er  and  one  or  more  of  its  diskless 
workstations  into  its  Client-Serv¬ 
er  System  (CSS).  At  the  heart  of 
CSS  is  3Com’s  new  3Server/500, 
a  file  server  based  on  a  20-MHz 
Intel  Corp.  80386  microproces¬ 
sor. 

For  security  reasons,  the  serv¬ 
er  has  no  keyboard,  monitor  or 
floppy  disk  drive. 

“It  even  looks  like  a  minicom¬ 
puter,”  said  William  Krause, 
3Com  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  at  the  recent  CSS  in¬ 
troduction  here.  3Com  was 
joined  at  the  event  by  eight  major 
software  developers  that  demon¬ 
strated  products  running  on  a 
3  +  Open  CSS  local  network. 

CSS  is  based  on  3Com’s  client  - 


DALLAS  —  Tiara  Computer 
Systems,  Inc.  this  week  will  intro¬ 
duce  low-cost  network  diagnostic 
software  at  NetWorld  ’89  that  en¬ 
ables  network  administrators  to 
troubleshoot  Ethernets  from 
their  desktops. 

The  new  software,  dubbed  The 
Network  Inspector,  runs  on  an 
MS-DOS-based  IBM  Personal 
Computer  AT  or  Personal  Sys¬ 
tem/2  and  lets  network  adminis¬ 
trators  run  diagnostics  to  identify 
hardware  failures,  locate  breaks 
in  cabling,  pinpoint  interference 
from  “babbling  nodes”  —  which 
continually  transmit  unintelligi¬ 
ble  data  packets  —  and  monitor 
network  usage,  according  to  Rich 
Watson,  Tiara’s  vice-president  of 
engineering  and  development. 

The  Network  Inspector  is  diag¬ 
nostics  software  that  monitors 
network  traffic  and  collects  sta¬ 
tistics  on  individual  nodes  or  en¬ 
tire  networks.  It  does  not,  howev¬ 
er,  have  the  level  of  functionality 
provided  in  protocol  analyzer 
software. 

The  Network  Inspector,  for  in¬ 


server  strategy,  in  which  person¬ 
al  computer  workstations  on  a  lo¬ 
cal  network  share  applications 
processing  with  a  server. 

“We  believe  the  move  to  the 
client-server  architecture  is  un¬ 
stoppable  because  it  offers  in¬ 
creased  functionality  and  greater 
ease  of  use  at  an  overall  lower 
cost”  than  traditional  multiuser 
hosts,  said  David  Duffield,  presi¬ 
dent  of  PeopleSoft,  Inc.,  a  soft¬ 
ware  developer  that  demonstrat¬ 
ed  a  personnel  management 
system  it  developed  for  Eastman 
Kodak  Co. 

There  was  nothing  revolution¬ 
ary  or  unexpected  about  any  of 
the  individual  products  3Com 
rolled  out.  “What  is  new  is  pricing 
based  on  a  client/server  configu¬ 
ration  and  applications,”  said 
Richard  Kimball,  an  analyst  for 
Montgomery  Securities  in  San 
Francisco. 

“Before,  3Com  was  just  sell¬ 
ing  client/server  systems  in  the¬ 
ory,”  Kimball  said.  “What  is  dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  availability  of  distrib¬ 
uted  applications”  to  back  up  the 
/ continued  on  page  26 ) 


stance,  can’t  break  down  data 
packets  into  their  component 
parts  and  provide  network  ad¬ 
ministrators  with  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  specific  protocol  of 
individual  data  packets,  said 
Frank  Throckmorton,  Tiara  soft¬ 
ware  engineer. 

“Our  product  is  designed  to  be 
a  first-step,  or  entry-level,  diag¬ 
nostic  tool  for  those  users  in  mid¬ 
size  and  small  business  installa¬ 
tions  who  want  to  detect  network 
problems  and  monitor  network 
traffic.  These  users  might  only  be 
running  a  single  protocol  and, 
therefore,  don’t  need  the  more 
detailed  analysis  of  a  protocol  an¬ 
alyzer,”  Watson  said. 

But  like  a  protocol  analyzer, 
The  Network  Inspector  does  en¬ 
able  network  administrators  to 
view  the  packet  and  determine  its 
source,  destination  and  whether 
or  not  the  data  packet  is  normal 
or  corrupted,  Throckmorton 
said.  Additionally,  it  provides  the 
net  administrator  with  details  on 
individual  nodes  or  entire  net¬ 
works  and  has  the  ability  to  moni¬ 
tor  and  filter  data  packets. 

(continued  on  page  30) 


Tiara  to  unveil  desktop 
diagnostics  for  Ethernets 

By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 
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The  IBM  RT™  system,  running  AIX™  can 
connect  64  terminals  into  one  harmonious  system. 
It  can  do  that  with  excellent  performance,  at  a  very 
sound  price. 

The  RISC -architecture  of  the  improved 
RT  serves  up  so  much  processing  power  to  all 

•  64  people  on  the  system, 

Connect  your  Office  in  everyone  is  able  to  do  his  or 

J  her  job,  all  at  once. 

perfect  64-part  harmony,  just  by™;"^ 
using  the  IBM  RT  with  AIX.  sys 

UNIX  applications,  includ¬ 
ing  the  many  office -automation  and  CAD/CAM 
applications  in  AIX,  can  be  shared  with  ease. 

Ditto  for  data  bases.  And  for  expensive  periph¬ 
erals,  like  laser  printers. 

So  you  see,  the  RT  system  running  AIX  not 
only  distributes  power  effectively, 
it’s  also  very  effective  at 
distributing  your  costs. 
And  at  protecting  your 
software  investment. 

And  since  the 
RT  runs  with  AIX,  you 
have  the  flexibility  to 
expand  your  network  in 
many  directions. 

You  can  connect  up  a  variety  of  systems,  from 
SUN®  to  DEC®  to  HP®  to  AT&T®  Or  you  can  link 
up  a  broad  range  of  IBM  products — from  the  PS/2® 
all  the  way  up  to  the  System/370® 

So  if  you’ve  been  waiting  to  hear  about  the 
right  file- serving  system  at  the  right  price,  contact 
your  IBM  marketing  representative  or  IBM  Business 
Partner  or  call  1  800  IBM- 2468,  ext.  149  to  learn 
more  about  the  IBM  RT  system. 

Everything  from  its  performance  to  its  price 
will  strike  just  the  right  note. 

The  IBM  RT  with  AIX.  Making  your  business 
come  together. 


IBM,  PS/2  and  System/370  are  registered  trademarks  and  RT  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  AIX  is  IBM's  Advanced  Interactive  Executive  which  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  AT&T  and  UNIX  are  registered  trademarks  of  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
DEC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  SUN  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystem.  Inc.  HP  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Hewlett  Packard  Company.  ©1989  IBM  Corp. 
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Report  predicts 
growth  for  LANs 

continued  from  page  23 
able  server  architecture,  allowing  them  to 
migrate  upward  from  personal  computer 
servers  to  minicomputer  and  mainframe 
systems,  Doyle  said. 

“The  Unix-based  network  has  the  excit¬ 
ing  potential  to  be  one  of  the  leading  PC 
LAN  networks  of  the  1990s,”  Doyle  said. 
Until  now,  though,  its  acceptance  has  been 
very  limited  because  very  few  vendors  of¬ 
fer  a  network  operating  system  that  sup¬ 
ports  the  Unix  environment. 

Unix  pluses 

Doyle  noted  that  Unix-based  nets  have 
several  key  advantages  over  existing  MS- 
DOS-  and  OS/2-based  network  operating 


systems.  Unix  offers  advanced  security 
features  and  built-in  wide-area  network  in¬ 
terfaces,  Doyle  said. 

Personal  computer  users  on  local  nets 
will  receive  the  advantages  of  Unix  while 
working  with  the  easier  to  use  interfaces 
of  network  operating  systems  such  as  Net¬ 
Ware  or  LAN  Manager. 

“Whether  it’s  Banyan’s  VINES,  Portable 
NetWare  or  the  LAN  Manager  version  of 
Unix,  the  Unix  operating  system  kernel 
will  be  hidden  from  the  user  by  the  various 
interfaces,”  Doyle  explained.  “Users  will 
get  all  the  networking  functions  without 
the  complexity  of  Unix  itself.” 

Unix-based  network  operating  systems 
will  initially  be  embraced  by  users  in  the 
scientific  and  engineering  communities, 
which  have  been  Unix’s  earliest  and  staun¬ 
chest  supporters,  Doyle  said.  □ 


3Com  packages  LAN 
as  mini  alternative 

continued  from  page  23 
client-server  strategy. 

Ashton-Tate  Corp.,  Oracle  Corp., 
GUPTA  Technologies,  Inc.  and  Borland  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.  demonstrated  their  re¬ 
spective  SQL  data  base  servers  running  on 
a  3  +  Open  CSS  network.  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Excel  spreadsheet  was  shown  acting  as  a 
front  end  to  the  Ashton-Tate/Microsoft 
SQL  Server,  accessing  it  across  the 
3  +  Open  network  via  the  Named  Pipes  in¬ 
terprocess  communications  facility. 

3Com  also  received  software  support 
for  CSS  from  Lotus  Development  Corp.’s 
Lotus  Notes  and  Saros,  Inc. 

The  software  developers  demonstrated 
that  both  DOS-based  and  OS/2  clients  can 


Avoid  the  risks 
of  an  often 
unpredictable 

PBX  industry. 

In  the  ever  changing  world 
of  telecommunications,  it’s  nice 
to  know  that  some  things  stay 
the  same.  Like  Ericsson,  serving 
the  diverse  needs  of  80  countries 
worldwide,  some  for  well  over 
100  years. 

Ericsson  understands  the  risks 
involved  in  choosing  a  telecom¬ 
munications  supplier.  You  need  a 
company  with  a  proven  track  re¬ 
cord,  one  that  not  only  moves 
you  in  the  right  direction  but  also 
safely  ahead. 

Because  telecommunications 
is  our  primary  business,  we  in¬ 
vested  over  $550  million  in  R&D 
last  year  alone.  And  we  are  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  U.S.  market  with  a 
long-term  commitment  to  your 
voice  and  data  networking  needs 
now  and  down  the  road. 

You  won’t  find  better  proof  than 
Ericsson’s  digital  MD110  product 
family.  A  totally  modular,  distrib¬ 
uted  processing  PBX  that  pro¬ 
vides  flexible  and  cost-efficient 
solutions  for  single-site  or  geo¬ 
graphically  dispersed  applica¬ 
tions.  The  MD110  was  designed 
with  ISDN  in  mind,  which  means 
you  can  customize  your  system 
to  meet  current  and  future  needs. 

So  find  out  why  Ericsson  and 
the  MD110  Intelligent  Network  is 
the  safe  choice  to  protect  your  in¬ 
vestment.  Write  Ericsson  Business 
Communications,  730  Interna¬ 
tional  Parkway,  Richardson,  TX 
75081  or  call  800-66-MDU0. 


Please  visit  us  at  booth  #123- 
126  at  TCA.  September  26-28. 


We’re  here  when  you  need  us. 


access  their  data  base  engines  using 
3  + Open.  By  contrast,  Novell,  Inc.  now 
supports  OS/2  clients,  but  not  yet  DOS  cli¬ 
ents. 

System  components 

The  3Server/500  has  a  triple-ported 
memory  architecture  that  provides  differ¬ 
ent  access  paths  into  the  memory  for  dif¬ 
ferent  system  components  so  they  don’t 
all  compete  for  a  single  bus.  It  comes  with 
built-in  Ethernet  and  LocalTalk  connec¬ 
tions,  and  several  token-ring  interfaces 
are  available  as  options.  The  system  comes 
with  2M  bytes  or  8M  bytes  of  memory  on  its 
motherboard,  and  that  is  expandable  to 
16M  bytes. 

The  server  can  accommodate  as  much 
as  630M  bytes  of  internal  hard-disk  stor¬ 
age,  and  it  has  a  Small  Computer  System 
Interface  (SCSI)  port. 

As  many  as  five  external  memory  sub¬ 
systems  can  be  daisy-chained  to  the  SCSI 
port,  providing  as  much  as  6G  bytes  of  ad¬ 
ditional  storage. 

A  3  +  Open  CSS  package  with  one  disk¬ 
less  workstation  is  priced  at  $19,250 
through  October  and  at  $  2 1 ,49  5  after  that; 
a  package  with  10  workstations  costs 
$41,925. 

The  new  version  of  3  + Open,  Release 
1.1,  includes  what  3Com  refers  to  as  its  De¬ 
mand  Protocol  Architecture  (DPA).  Even¬ 
tually,  DPA’s  Resident  Protocol  Manager 
software,  which  runs  in  the  workstation, 
will  be  able  to  load  and  unload  a  host  of 
networking  protocols  as  needed. 

Currently,  3  + Open’s  DPA  only  sup¬ 
ports  Network  Basic  I/O  System,  but  a 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/Internet 
Protocol  option  will  be  available  next 
month  for  an  additional  $1,995  per  server 
license,  or  $350  for  a  single-user  version 
that  resides  on  each  workstation. 

Called  3  + Open  TCP,  the  software  in¬ 
cludes  the  Berkeley  Unix  4.3  Sockets  inter¬ 
face  and  the  Bridge  Application  Program¬ 
ming  Interface  (BAPI)  for  DOS.  BAPI 
enables  DOS  workstations  to  emulate  ter¬ 
minals  in  a  variety  of  host  environments. 

3  + Open  TCP  also  includes  TCP/IP’s 
File  Transfer  Protocol  (FTP)  for  transfer¬ 
ring  files  among  dissimilar  systems,  Telnet 
for  TCP/IP  terminal  emulation  and 
3  +  Open  VT  for  emulating  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp. ’s  VT-5  2  and  VT- 1 00  terminals. 

Besides  loading  and  unloading  NET¬ 
BIOS,  TCP/IP  and  other  networking  pro¬ 
tocols,  DPA  delivers  such  OS/2  communi¬ 
cations  facilities  as  Named  Pipes  and  Mail 
Slots  to  DOS  clients. 

New  workstations 

3Com  also  added  two  new  models  to  its 
line  of  Intel  Corp.  80286-based  diskless 
network  workstations  and  released  the 
first  of  a  series  of  X.25  gateway  servers 
that  link  CSS  to  public  packet  nets.  It  also 
said  a  3  +  Open  Maxess  gateway  that  links 
DOS  workstations  on  a  3  +  Open  network 
to  a  Systems  Network  Architecture  host 
would  be  available  in  October. 

The  new  3Station/2X  is  a  faster  version 
of  the  existing  3Station/2E  and  includes 
built-in  LIM  4.0  expanded  memory  sup¬ 
port.  The  new  3 Station/ 2 ED  can  function 
as  a  regular  network  node  or  as  a  high-res- 
olution  terminal  to  a  DEC  VAX  running 
VMS  or  Ultrix,  communicating  with  the 
host  across  Ethernet  via  DEC’S  Local  Area 
Transport  protocol. 

The  flurry  of  introductions  came  in  the 
wake  of  a  losing  quarter  —  one  that 
Krause  attributed  partly  to  a  paucity  of  new 
products.  The  introductions  are  “the  first 
piece  of  good  news  3Com  has  had  in  a 
while,”  Kimball  said.  U 
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IBM-interoperable  systems  featuring  integrated  support  for  UTP.  Ever  802.5  Comparative  Features 

wonder  why  one  version  of  an  industry  standard  outperforms  the  others? 

It’s  often  the  little  things.  Our  newest  802.5  interface  cards,  for  example,  feature 
integrated  support  for  unshielded  twisted  pair,  as  well  as  ongoing  support  for  STP 
and  fiber.  What’s  more,  our  bus  master  design  provides  33  %  higher  throughput* 
than  the  competition. 

Compare  our  new  Series  70™Intelligent  Wire  Center.  More  than  a  MAU,  the 
modular  Series  70  supports  IBM  and  telephone  cabling  systems  for  both  4  and  16  Mbps 
networks.  That  means  you  can  build  one  today  and  the  other  tomorrow  without  chang¬ 
ing  a  thing.  And  you  can  mix  any  media  within  a  single  wire  center,  so  configuration’s 
a  snap. 

Working  with  the  Series  70,  our  TokenVIE W™  network  management  soft¬ 
ware  can  communicate  over  an  out-band  channel  to  pinpoint  problems  when  your 
network  is  down.  That’s  a  claim  the  competition  can’t  make. 

Here’s  another  thing -Proteon  was  there  when  802.5  technology  took  shape. 

And,  we’re  setting  the  pace  in  shaping  its  future  at  16  Mbps,  too.  With  the  best  bus 
master  performance.  With  completely  integrated  UTP.  With  the  industry’s  smartest 

wire  centers.  It’s  a  systems  approach  to  building  LANs  that  can  become  your  entire  enterprise  networking  strategy. 

And  that’s  a  big  thing. 

Here's  something  you  can  stop  wondering  about:  Why  we’re  the  best  value  in  token  ring. 

For  complete  ProNET®-4/16  product  information,  call  TOLL  FREE  or  write :  Proteon,  Inc. ,  Box  M,  Two  Technology 
Drive,  Westborough,  MA  01581. 

"PC  Week,  Benchmark  Testing,  7/3/89. 


1  Feature 

IBM 

3COM 

Proteon 

IBM  PC/XT,  AT  and 
MCA  platform 
support 

/ 

/ 

IBM,  Novell,  Banyan 
NOS  support 

/ 

/ 

Bus  master  network 
interface  cards 

/ 

/ 

Integrated  UTP  for 

4  and  16  Mbps 

/ 

Mixed-media  MAU : 
UTP,  STP  and  fiber 

/ 

High  availability 
out-band  network 
management 

/ 

1-800-545-RING 

In  MA,  call  1-508-898-2800 

proteon 

The  Best  Value  In  Token  Ring. 

ProNET  and  Proteon  are  registered  trademarks  of  Proteon,  Inc.  Series  70  and  Token  VIEW 

are  trademarks  of  Proteon,  Inc.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


Codex  offers  network  solutions  other  vendors  cant. 

It’s  not  unusual  for  our  customers  to  be  pleasantly  surprised. 

Because  at  Codex  we  often  suggest  network  solutions  other 
vendors  don’t. 

We  can  do  this  because  we  aren’t  limited  to  any  one  networking 
technology.  So  we’re  free  to  recommend  the  best  solutions  based  on 
your  business,  applications  and  bandwidth  requirements. 


WE’VE  GOT  MORE  EXPERIENCE,  WITH  MORE  TECHNOLOGIES. 


No  matter  what  your  applications  call  for,  we  have  the  right  mix 
of  products  and  services.  Including  Tl,  X.25,  stat  muxes  and  other 
analog  and  digital  transmission  devices.  Plus  network  management 
systems  that  actually  predict  and  help  solve  problems,  instead  of  just 
reacting  to  them. 

Along  with  customized  solutions,  you  benefit  from  our  27  years 
of  networking  leadership,  innovation  and  unsurpassed  reliability.  In  the 
U.S.  and  44  countries  worldwide. 

So  the  next  time  you  have  a  problem  or  a  networking  question, 
give  us  a  call  at  1-800-426-1212  ext.  7231. 

And  we’ll  examine  the  possibilities  like  nobody  else  can. 


code* 


THE 
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MOTOROLA 


LOCAL  NETWORKING 


Netnotes 
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Personal  System/2.  An  on-board  zero- 
wait-state  memory  interface  helps  allevi¬ 
ate  any  bottlenecks  between  the  local  net 
and  the  personal  computer. 

Western  Digital  said  its  new  EtherCard 
Plus  1 6  is  software-compatible  with  Novell, 
Inc.’s  NetWare,  Microsoft  Corp.’s  LAN 
Manager,  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  PCSA, 
Unix  System  V.3  and  the  Santa  Cruz  Opera¬ 
tion,  Inc.’s  SCO  Xenix. 

EtherCard  Plus  1 6  is  expected  to  begin 
shipping  this  month;  it  costs  $499- 

Gateway  Communications,  Inc.  of 

Irvine,  Calif.,  last  week  released  a  suite  of 
software  drivers  that  enable  its  Ethernet 
adapters,  and  X.25  and  Systems  Network 


Architecture  gateways  to  be  used  in  net¬ 
works  based  on  Microsoft  Corp.’s  OS/2 
LAN  Manager. 

Gateway,  which  traditionally  has  been 
associated  closely  with  Novell,  Inc.’s 
NetWare,  expects  the  new  drivers  to  broad¬ 
en  its  base  of  potential  customers. 

Gateway’s  G/Ethernet  adapters, 
G/SNA  Gateway  and  G/X25  Gateway  now 
come  with  drivers  for  LAN  Manager,  as  well 
as  with  specific  drivers  for  3Com  Corp.’s 
3  +  Open  version  and  3  +  Share. 

The  drivers  are  available  as  a  free  up¬ 
grade  to  existing  G/Ethernet  users. 

The  G/Ethernet  boards  are  available  in 
eight-bit  workstation  and  1 6-bit  server 
versions  for  both  industry-standard  and 
Micro  Channel  personal  computers. 

Computer  Mail  Services,  Inc.  of 


Southfield,  Mich.,  earlier  this  month  re¬ 
leased  an  electronic  mail  gateway  product 
enabling  users  to  exchange  messages  be¬ 
tween  Banyan  Systems,  Inc.’s  VINES  Net¬ 
work  Mail  and  any  software  supporting  the 
Message  Handling  System  (MHS)  in  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.’s  NetWare. 

Developed  by  Action  Technologies,  Inc. 
of  Emeryville,  Calif.,  MHS  is  a  store-and- 
forward  mechanism  that  dissimilar  appli¬ 
cations  can  use  to  exchange  messages  with 
one  another. 

The  V-Bridge/MHS  gateway  consists  of 
two  pieces  of  software.  One  runs  on  a  DOS- 
based  personal  computer  that  is  attached 
to  the  Banyan  local  network  and  acts  as  a 
mail  server.  This  mail  server  is  attached  via 
a  modem-to-modem  connection  to  the 
NetWare  network. 

The  primary  portion  of  the  V-Bridge/ 


MHS  software  resides  on  a  VINES  file  serv¬ 
er.  It  interacts  with  VTNES’s  StreetTalk  di¬ 
rectory  service,  controlling  address  pro¬ 
cessing  and  all  message  traffic  between  the 
two  local  networks,  the  gateway  and  Ban¬ 
yan  Network  Mail. 

Mail  being  sent  from  one  local  network 
to  the  other  is  addressed  either  to  the  actu¬ 
al  recipient  or  to  a  V-Bridge/MHS  nick¬ 
name  representing  an  actual  address. 

Pricing  depends  on  the  number  of 
VINES  servers  that  can  access  the  V- 
Bridge/MHS.  A  three-server  license  costs 
$1,495,  a  10-server  license  is  priced  at 
$1,995,  and  a  20-server  license  costs 
$2,995. 

Communication  Machinery  Corp. 
(CMC)  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  has  ex¬ 
tended  its  line  of  OpenWare  Transmission 
Control  Protocol/Internet  Protocol  soft¬ 
ware  with  a  version  for  the  Unix  operating 
system  running  on  Intel  Corp.  80386- 
based  systems  attached  to  an  Ethernet. 

With  the  addition  of  the  new  release, 
OpenWare  now  provides  a  common  set  of 
networking  services  to  DOS-based  sys¬ 
tems,  VAX/VMS  hosts  and  workstations, 
and  Unix-based  personal  computers. 

These  services  include  an  electronic 
mail  system  based  on  the  Simple  Mail 
Transfer  Protocol  (SMTP),  support  of 
AT&T’s  Remote  File  System,  a  Telnet  re¬ 
mote  terminal  facility,  data  exchange  via 
File  Transfer  Protocol,  Berkeley  Unix  4.3 
remote  utilities  and  a  network-naming  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  highest  performance  hardware  op¬ 
tion  for  the  new  OpenWare  software  is  the 
CMC-640  intelligent  Ethernet  adapter, 
which  lets  users  off-load  the  TCP/IP  proto¬ 
col  processing  from  the  workstation’s 
80386  processor. 

Bundled  together,  the  adapter  and  soft¬ 
ware  are  priced  at  $  1 , 2  5  5 . 

Separately,  CMC  released  a  newversion 
of  its  TCP/IP  for  VMS  software  that  in¬ 
cludes  NFS  support,  and  it  announced  that 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  had  signed  a  ser¬ 
vice  agreement  covering  CMC’s  OpenWare 
intelligent  Ethernet  adapters  for  VAX  and 
MicroVAX  II  computers.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  DEC  representatives  can 
install,  support  and  maintain  the  CMC 
products.  □ 


Tiara  to  unveil 
desktop  diagnostics 

continued  from  page  23 

“This  is  important  because  it  lets  net¬ 
work  administrators  know  when  and  if  the 
network  is  at  peak  usage,  and  it  enables 
them  to  detect  abnormal  data  transmis¬ 
sions  or  traffic  patterns,  and  track  them  to 
the  source,”  Throckmorton  said. 

Watson  said  that  while  The  Network  In¬ 
spector  can  be  loaded  onto  any  MS-DOS- 
based  IBM  Personal  Computer  AT  or  Per¬ 
sonal  System/2,  there  are  certain  caveats. 
Tiara,  for  instance,  recommends  that  it  be 
installed  “on  an  Intel  Corp.  80286-based 
personal  computer  with  a  minimum  micro¬ 
processor  clock  speed  of  1 0  MHz  when  the 
network  administrator  uses  the  software 
to  monitor  real-time  network  traffic  us¬ 
age,”  Watson  said.  “This  ensures  that  The 
Network  Inspector  can  handle  the  maxi¬ 
mum  network  traffic  loads  at  peak  usage 
times  without  dropping  any  data  packets.” 

The  Network  Inspector  software  is 
priced  at  $  1 ,295  and  is  scheduled  to  ship  in 
October.  A  version  of  the  software  for  to¬ 
ken-ring  nets  will  follow  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  and  one  for  Arcnets  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  second  quarter  of  next  year.  □ 


We  Put The 
Future  OfV32 
Modems  On 
The  Desktop. 


H.G.  Wells,  English  author  and  futurist,  1866-1946.  Author  of  The  Time 
Machine,  War  of  the  Worlds,  and  Things  To  Come,  Wells  is  considered  one  of 
the  founding  fathers  of  the  science  fiction  genre. 


I 


n  his  science  fiction  novels, 
H.G.  Wells  chronicled  his 
remarkably  accurate  vision 
of  the  future.  Racal-Vadic’s  in¬ 
sight  into  the  future  of  desktop 
dial-up  communications  is  far 
from  fiction— it’s  here,  now. 

The  new  9632VP  is  the  first 
modem  to  offer  the  performance 
of  V32  in  a  package  tailored 
specifically  for  use  with  corporate 
PCs.  So  it  has  all  the  dial-up 
features  you  need,  the  ease  of  use 
you  want,  plus  a  tiny  footprint 
and  a  price  tag  to  match. 

The  9632VP  offers  error  correc¬ 
tion  (MNP™ classes  2-4)  for  abso¬ 
lute  data  integrity.  And  gives  you 
data  compression  (MNP  class  5) 
for  throughput  to  19.2  Kbps.  It 
also  features  async/sync  data 
handling  for  application  flexibility. 

Best  of  all,  the  9632VP  com¬ 
municates  freely  with  your 
existing  modems.  It’s  compatible 
with  all  other  V32  modems, 
and  automatically  negotiates  with 
CCITT  V22to,V22,  and  Bell 
212A/103  standards  as  needed. 

And  it  works 
with  popular 
communications 
software  through 
ATPlus™the  Hayes®  compatible 
autodialer. 

So  get  in  touch  with  the  future 
like  H.G.  Wells  never  could. 

Call  1-800-482-3427  for  the 
name  of  the  nearest  Racal-Vadic 
distributor. 

EOBOB 


The  Electronics  Group 


Racal-Vadic 

THE  DIAL-UP  AUTHORITY 

1525  McCarthy  Boulevard,  Milpitas,  CA  95035 
Tel:  (408)  432-8008  •  TWX:  556-409  RAVA  MLP 

ATPlus  is  a  trademark  of  Racal-Vadic.  MNP  is  a 
trademark  of  Microcom  Inc.  Hayes  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Hayes  Microcomputer  Products  Inc. 
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Introducing 
Four  New  Networked 
Computers 


Your  information  systems 
are  supposed  to  help  peo¬ 
ple  make  the  most  of  the 
information  they  have.  But 
how  often  do  ordinary 
computers  hold  up  that 
very  information? 

We  offer  a  solution: 

Four  new  desktop  systems 
and  servers  designed  by 
AT&T  to  thrive  as  net¬ 
worked  systems. 

These  are  interpersonal 
computers.  AT&T’s  new 
systems  (ranging  from  a 


simple  PC-to-mainframe 
package  to  a  “connois¬ 
seur’s”  server  for  mission- 
critical  applications)  bring 
together  more  than  in¬ 
formation.  They  bring 
together  the  people  be¬ 
hind  it. 

Meet  your  other  systems. 

Sharing  information  among 
people  using  different 
manufacturers’  equipment 
has  always  been  a  problem. 

Now  the  solution’s  as 
simple  as  the  example  in 
the  first  drawing  above.  A 
new  AT&T  6386/SX  Work¬ 
Group  System  links  to  an 
existing  IBM®  host  and 
gives  your  people  access  to 


important  corporate  data 
held  there. 

The  key  lies  in  a  net¬ 
work  builder’s  oasis  called 
the  AT&T  Application 
Operating  Environment 
(AOE).  AOE  offers  a  unique 
collection  of  industry  stan- 
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OS/2  is  a  trademark  and  PS/2  and  IBM  are  registered  trademarks  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


Compaq  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation. 
DEC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 
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The  Networked  G ) 


New  applications  for  old  PCs. 


AT&T  PC 


& 


Compaq  PC 


AT&T  StarLAH  10 


IBMPSI2 


A/ 


Remote  PC 


OCR  of 
Image  Scammer 


/  AT&T  6386/25  W  GS 
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dards  (SNA  in  this  case) 
that  let  AT&T’s  new  Net¬ 
worked  Computers  work 
smoothly  with  the  systems 
you  already  have. 

How  to  share  new 
applications  and 
precious  resources. 

Take  the  case  of  Scott, 

Paul,  Connie  and  Tanya  in 
the  second  diagram.  They 
each  rely  on  expensive 
peripherals,  but  you  can’t 
afford  to  get  them 
individual  sets.  And  their 
complex,  networked 
application  would  really 
strain  your  existing  DOS 
server. 

Enter  the  AT&T 


6386/25  WGS,  our  entry- 
level  UNIX®  System  V 
server.  UNIX  System  V  is 
the  only  desktop  operating 
system  designed  for  com¬ 
munication-intensive 
applications.  And  since  it 
also  supports  AT&T’s 
OPEN  LOOK™  Graphical 
User  Interface,  life  can  be 
visibly  easier. 

We’ve  given  the  6386/ 
25  features  that  exploit  the 
UNIX  system’s  natural  abil¬ 
ity  So  it’s  perfect  for  re¬ 
source-sharing,  database 
management  and  other  ap¬ 
plications  DOS  and  OS/2™ 
just  can’t  handle  efficiently 

In  fact,  AT&T  has  con¬ 


figured,  packaged  and 
tested  solutions  including 
communications,  database 
and  image  servers.  Just  let 
us  show  you. 


Amdahl  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Amdahl  Corporation. 

UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 


OPEN  LOOK  and  StarGROUP  arp-titeleiristirks  of  AT&T. 
Ethernet  is  a  trademark  of  Xerox  Corporation. 


nputers.  From  AT&T. 
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Simultaneous  solutions. 

Chances  are  you  need  a 
server  to  support  inform¬ 
ation  sharing  in  a  local  PC 
network.  Fair  enough.  But 
here’s  a  Networked  Com¬ 
puter  that  will  also  manage 


a  nationwide  database  at 
the  same  time. 

With  headquarters  in 
Atlanta,  you  have  people 
in  two  dozen  offices  scat¬ 
tered  across  the  U.S. 
Because  geography  makes 
interoffice  agreement  diffi¬ 
cult,  you  feel  more  like 
twenty-five  little  compa¬ 
nies  than  one  big  one. 

In  Atlanta,  put  600  MB 
of  data  into  the  disk  space 
of  an  AT&T  6386E/33 
WGS.  Place  asynch  termi¬ 
nals  in  your  field  offices, 
and  connect  them  directly 
to  the  6386E/33  WGS. 
Suddenly  everyone’s  work¬ 
ing  with  the  same  num¬ 


bers,  the  same  names, 
everything.  Which,  at 
about  7.7  MIPS,  is  power 
that  would  make  some 
mainframes  blush. 

No\y  shift  into  high 
gear  by  connecting  the  PC 
LAN  you  already  have  in 
Atlanta.  We  provide  the 
systems  and  expertise  you 
need  to  support  LAN  and 
remote  terminal  applica¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time. 
And  for  mission-critical 
Networked  Computing, 
our  solution  is  the  AT&T 
6386E/33  WGS  Model  S. 

It  shines  in  networks  like 
the  one  shown  in  the  final 
diagram — where  every  bit 


*  One-year,  on-site  warranty. 
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of  information  from 
people  in  one  department 
can  trigger  action  by  peop 
in  another. 

To  protect  all  that  infor 
mation,  we  include  a 
special  “disk  mirroring” 
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feature  that  performs  auto¬ 
matic,  instantaneous  back¬ 
ups.  And  since  the  Model  S 
comes  with  SCSI,  you  get 
seven  times  more  storage 
than  non-SCSI  386 
products. 

On  top  of  that,  we  test 
and  warrant*  each  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  package,  then 
assemble  the  complete 
system,  including  SCSI 
devices,  UNIX  System  V 
operating  system,  StarLAN 
10  networking  hardware, 
and  StarGROUP™  software. 
Let’s  talk.  You’ll  find  the 
Networked  Computing 
experts  make  good 
listeners.  We  can  customize, 


install  and  integrate  the 
Networked  Computers 
in  as  many  different  ways 
as  you  have  needs.  To  learn 
more,  simply  call  your 
AT&T  Authorized  Reseller 
or  AT&T  Account  Executive. 
Or  just  turn  the  page. 
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Don’t  let  ordinary  computers  hold  up 
your  information  anymore. 


Show  us  your  networked 
computing  problem. 

Draw  or  explain  it  below;  and  then  Fax  it  to  us  at  1  800  833-6386,  and  a  sales 
representative  will  call  you.  Or  call  your  AT&T  Authorized  Reseller,  AT&T 
Account  Executive,  or  1  800  247-1212,  Ext.  162,  for  more  information. 
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Please  give  us  the  following 
information  so  we  can  best  help  you. 

Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Phone (  ) _ 

Type  of  business 

and  number  of  locations _ 

Purchase  interest  time  frame _ 

Publication  ad  appeared  in _ 
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Worth  Noting 


X he  Transportation 
Data  Coordinating 
Committee/Electronic 
Data  Interchange 
Association  recently 
announced  that  it  has 
commissioned  a  study 
of  the  impact  of  the  EDI 
For  Administration, 
Commerce  and  Trade 
standard  on  EDI  in 
North  America.  Study 
results  will  be  presented 
in  December  at  the  21  st 
National  EDI  Systems 
Conference  and  Exhibit 
in  Washington,  D.C. 


ssociation 

Watch 


The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  International  Commu¬ 
nications  Association 
(ICA)  has  named  Robert 
Eilers  as  the  users  group’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  director. 

Formerly,  Eilers  was  the 
ICA’s  director  of  publications 
and  press  relations,  a  position 
he  has  held  since  April  1986. 
In  that  post,  Eilers  worked  as 
managing  editor  of  the  ICA’s 
bimonthly  magazine  Commu¬ 
nique.  Eilers  replaces  Robert 
Kingsbury,  who  resigned  as 
ICA  executive  director. 


Users  of  equipment  from 
Fremont,  Calif. -based  Vitalink 
Communications  Corp.  plan 
to  hold  the  second  Vitalink 
User  Exchange  conference 
Sept.  20  to  22,  in  San  Diego. 

The  first  Vitalink  User  Ex¬ 
change  was  held  in  April.  The 
meetings  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  open  forum  where  Vi¬ 
talink  users  can  exchange  in¬ 
formation  with  the  company. 

Slated  at  the  first  meeting 
are  presentations  from  users 
at  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  The 
Boeing  Co.  and  E.I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.  Also 
speaking  will  be  Vitalink  exec¬ 
utives.  The  cost  of  the  meeting 
is  $250. 

For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Jim  McCabe,  president  of 
the  Vitalink  User  Exchange,  at 
(415)794-1100.  □ 


MANAGING  PEOPLE  AND  TECHNOLOGY:  USERS  GROUPS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


Financial  firms  team  up 
in  disaster  recovery  plan 

Rivals  ally  to  restore  voice  seivice  in  an  emergency. 


J.C.  Penney’s  POS  network 


Data  centers  exclusively 
serving  J.C.  Penney  stores 


IBM  System/1 
minicomputer 


JCPenney  Business  Services  uses  J.C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.’s  domestic 
network  to  support  390  million  POS  transactions  by  outside  retailers. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY  SOURCE:  JCPENNEY  BUSINESS  SERVICES,  INC.,  DALLAS 


J.C.  Penney  shines 
in  role  as  vendor 


User  capitalizes  on  retailing  expertise,  large  net 
to  sell  services  tailored  to  other  stores’  needs. 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

Staff  Writer 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

MINNEAPOLIS  —  Four  com¬ 
peting  financial  services  firms 
here  have  teamed  up  in  an  inno¬ 
vative  disaster  recovery  program. 

The  companies  have  agreed  to 
share  capacity  on  their  private 
branch  exchanges  if  a  switch  at 
any  one  of  the  firms  goes  down 
for  an  extended  period. 

As  part  of  the  plan,  the  compa¬ 
nies  jointly  lease  telecommunica¬ 
tions  equipment  that  would  be 
used  during  an  outage,  and  they 
participate  in  periodic  tests  of  the 
disaster  recovery  procedure. 

The  plan  ensures  that  the  us¬ 
ers  will  not  lose  vital  telephone 
service  for  an  extended  period  of 
time  due  to  an  on-site  switch 
problem,  and  it  saves  them  the 
cost  of  supporting  a  redundant 
switch.  The  financial  services 
firms  depend  directly  on  their 
phones  to  conduct  most  of  their 
business. 

“There’s  no  way  any  of  us 
could  afford  to  install  and  main¬ 
tain  a  redundant  switch  on-site. 
We’re  working  together  for  the 
common  good  of  all,”  said  Keith 
Moberg,  associate  vice-president 
of  telecommunications  at  Dain 
Bosworth,  Inc.,  one  of  the  four 


firms  participating  in  the  plan. 

While  all  the  firms  are  located 
within  blocks  of  one  another  in 
downtown  Minneapolis  and  com¬ 
pete  for  many  of  the  same  cus¬ 
tomers,  Moberg  said  they  realized 
the  plan  was  in  their  mutual  best 
interests. 

He  added,  “An  agreement  like 
this  could  never  happen  in  New 
York  or  Los  Angeles,  only  in  the 
friendly  Midwest.” 

The  agreement  took  shape 
four  years  ago  when  telecom¬ 
munications  managers  from  Dain 
Bosworth,  First  National  Bank  of 
Minneapolis,  IDS  Financial  Corp. 
and  Piper,  Jaffray  and  Hopwood, 
Inc.  decided  to  form  an  associa¬ 
tion,  which  they  called  Mutual  As¬ 
sistance  Pact,  to  share  resources 
and  form  a  joint  disaster  recovery 
plan. 

The  association  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  excess  capacity  on  an  ex¬ 
isting  T-l  network  that  connects 
the  buildings  where  the  firms  are 
located.  The  T-l  links  run  inside 
skywalks  among  office  buildings 
in  downtown  Minneapolis.  The 
Mutual  Assistance  Pact  commit¬ 
tee  is  currently  considering  using 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.’s  downtown  fiber  ring  to  pro- 
( continued  on  page  32 ) 


DALLAS  —  J.C.  Penney  Co., 
Inc.  is  a  classic  story  of  a  network 
user  turned  network  vendor. 

In  1983,  executives  at  the  re¬ 
tail  giant  saw  an  opportunity  to 
enter  the  rapidly  growing  market 
for  third-party  network  services. 
The  executives  believed  they 
could  capitalize  on  J.C.  Penney’s 
retailing  expertise  and  its  sprawl¬ 
ing  domestic  network  in  offering 
network  services  tailored  to  oth¬ 
er  retailers. 

The  company  created  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  called  JCPen¬ 
ney  Systems  Services,  Inc.,  which 
was  later  merged  with  JCPen- 
ney’s  Credit  Services,  Inc.  to  form 
JCPenney  Business  Services,  Inc., 
based  here. 

Opportunity  knocked 

“We  saw  an  opportunity  to  use 
our  network  know-how  and  make 
a  profit  without  a  lot  of  risk  up 
front,”  said  Bob  Mooney,  presi¬ 
dent  of  JCPenney  Business  Ser¬ 
vices. 

JCPenney  Business  Services 
offers  a  variety  of  services,  in¬ 
cluding  credit  authorization, 
credit  and  debit  card  settlements, 
and  billing  and  processing  for  re¬ 
tailers  with  their  own  credit 
cards. 

It  also  captures  and  delivers 
point-of-sale  information,  such 
as  price,  quantity  and  product 
type,  to  customer-specified  third- 
party  credit  processors. 

Company  officials  declined  to 
release  revenue  or  profit  figures, 
but  they  said  the  subsidiary  has 
grown  steadily  since  it  was 


formed  and  “contributes  profit¬ 
ably”  to  its  parent  company. 

JCPenney  Business  Services 
handles  more  than  390  million 
point-of-sale  transactions  and  is 
the  fourth  largest  third-party  POS 
service  provider  in  the  country, 
according  to  a  recent  study  by 


Robert  Mooney 


“Credit  Card  News,”  a  Chicago- 
based  newsletter. 

The  company  is  also  the  larg¬ 
est  supplier  of  POS  services  to  the 
retail  petroleum  industry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  company  officials. 

JCPenney  Business  Services 
supports  19,000  POS  terminals 
located  in  hundreds  of  gas  sta¬ 
tions  and  convenience  and  chain 
stores  throughout  the  country. 

All  credit  processing  is  han¬ 
dled  by  J.C.  Penney’s  domestic 
network,  which  also  provides  net¬ 
work  services  to  J.C.  Penney’s  ap¬ 
proximately  1,400  nationwide 
stores  (see  graphic,  this  page). 

The  Business  Services  subsid¬ 
iary  has  become  so  successful 
( continued  on  page  33 ) 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFS 


BY  BARTON  CROCKETT  AND  WAYNE  ECKERSON 

Telecom  paradise.  Looking  for  the  ideal  place  to  set 
up  a  network?  Consider  Multi-Function  Polis  (MFP),  Australia. 

MFP  is  the  working  name  given  to  a  high-tech  city  of  the 
future  that  the  governments  of  Australia  and  Japan  are 
considering  building  somewhere  near  a  major  Australian  city. 
The  exact  location  has  yet  to  be  set. 

In  fact,  little  has  been  decided  about  MFP,  except  that  both 
governments  and  about  170  private  companies  have  agreed  to 
give  Chicago-based  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  and  Adelaide, 
Australia-based  Kinhill  Engineers  Partnership,  Ltd.  about  $3-2 
million  to  study  the  feasibility  of  the  project.  The  study  is 
expected  to  be  finished  this  December. 

As  currently  conceived,  MFP  will  feature  the  world’s  most 
sophisticated  network  technologies,  according  to  Neil  McDer¬ 
mott,  Arthur  Anderson’s  senior  manager  for  the  project. 

Included  will  be  advanced  central  office  switches,  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  and  a  fully  fiber-optic  telecommunica¬ 
tions  network,  with  fiber  running  into  homes. 

MFP  is  expected  to  have  a  population  of  between  20,000  and 
40,000  people,  and  it  will  be  a  suburb  of  a  major  Australian 
city. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  project  will  be  to  turn  whatever 
Australian  city  MFP  is  near  into  one  of  the  world’s  major 
communications  hubs,  on  par  with  London,  New  York  and 
Tokyo. 

“We  want  major  companies  to  be  running  their  international 
networks  through  here  and  to  gain  a  competitive  advantage 
from  doing  so,”  McDermott  said. 

( continued  on  page  33 ) 
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Singapore  readies  national  EDI 
network  for  health  organizations 

Net  designed  to  help  health  care  workers  cut  down  paperwork. 


By  William  Dennis 

Computerworld  Southeast  Asia 

SINGAPORE  —  Singapore  is  expected 
to  become  the  first  country  in  Asia,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  first  in  the  world,  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  national  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  network  for  medical  and  health  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  network,  scheduled  to  be  opera¬ 
tional  by  December  1 99 1 ,  will  link  medical 
and  health  organizations  including  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  the  Ministry  of  Labor, 


Financial  firms  team 
up  in  disaster  plan 

continued  from  page  31 
vide  the  interconnections  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  disaster  recovery  plan. 

In  addition,  the  firms  use  identical 
PBXs  —  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.’s  SL-ls 
—  and  employ  the  same  vendor  to  main¬ 
tain  and  service  their  telecommunications 
equipment. 

The  companies  came  up  with  a  recovery 
plan  that  calls  for  voice  traffic  to  be  rerout¬ 
ed  around  a  downed  switch  within  eight 
hours.  Each  firm  has  agreed  to  reserve 
enough  capacity  on  its  switch  to  support 
300  additional  phone  lines.  When  a  switch 
goes  down,  the  committee  quickly  desig¬ 
nates  one  of  the  three  remaining  compa¬ 
nies  to  act  as  a  host  switch. 

Remote  peripheral  equipment  is  then 
delivered  to  the  downed  site  and  to  the  site 
with  the  new  host  switch  by  the  firms’  ser¬ 
vice  company,  Collins  Communications 
Systems  Co.  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which 
stores  and  maintains  the  equipment.  The 
equipment  consists  of  small  switching  cab¬ 
inets  containing  line  and  station  cards,  and 
patch  panels.  The  equipment,  which  is 
linked  over  the  T-l  network,  allows  a  host 
switch  to  support  phone  communications 
in  a  remote  site.  Technicians  use  portable 
cellular  telephones  to  communicate  with 
one  another  when  setting  up  and  testing 
the  connections. 

Meanwhile,  the  committee  instructs 
Northwestern  Bell  to  activate  300  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  that  the  firms  have  re¬ 
served  for  use  in  a  disaster.  Northwestern 
Bell  substitutes  the  activated  numbers  for 
numbers  used  by  the  company  whose 
switch  has  been  knocked  out.  Incoming 
calls  are  automatically  sent  to  the  new  host 
switch,  which  routes  the  calls  to  the  other 
firm,  bypassing  the  downed  switch. 

In  the  four  years  of  the  association’s  ex¬ 
istence,  the  disaster  recovery  plan  has  nev¬ 
er  been  used  in  a  real  disaster,  although 
there  have  been  several  close  calls,  Dain 
Bosworth’s  Moberg  said.  The  plan  is  only 
initiated  if  the  downed  switch  can’t  be  re¬ 
stored  in  less  than  eight  hours.  The  group 
relies  on  technicians  from  Collins  Commu¬ 
nications  to  determine  whether  the  switch 
can  be  restored  quickly  or  whether  the  re¬ 
covery  plan  should  be  initiated. 

Several  other  area  companies  have  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  joining  the  group,  Mo¬ 
berg  said,  but  so  far,  it  has  declined  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  membership. 

"At  this  point,  adding  more  companies 
would  reduce  our  protection.  There  would 
be  a  greater  likelihood  that  the  equipment 
would  be  tied  up  when  you  needed  it,”  Mo¬ 
berg  said.  □ 


the  Central  Provident  Fund  Board  (CPFB) 
and  the  Ministry  of  Environment. 

Organizations  involved  in  Medinet  will 
be  able  to  transmit  purchase  orders,  in¬ 
voices  and  delivery  orders  for  drugs  and 
medical  supplies;  access  local  and  foreign 
information  services;  and  exchange  pa¬ 
tient  data.  Hospitals  and  clinics  will  also  be 
able  to  submit  billing  information  to  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies. 

“Medinet  is  aimed  at  enabling  health 
care  professionals  to  spend  less  time  on 


paperwork  and  more  time  on  patients, 
thereby  improving  the  productivity  of  the 
health  care  industry  and  helping  to  contain 
the  spiraling  costs  of  health  care  in  the 
country,”  said  Koh  Siew  Hoon,  a  senior  in¬ 
dustry  officer  at  the  National  Computer 
Board  (NCB). 

Medinet  is  a  joint  effort  between  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  the  NCB.  Hoon  add¬ 
ed  that  a  study  of  the  requirements  and 
costs  of  the  project  will  be  finalized  at  the 
end  of  October. 

“One  thing  for  sure  is  that  the  institu¬ 
tions  concerned  will  only  have  access  to  in¬ 
formation  that  is  relevant  to  them.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  hospitals  linking  to  CPFB  will  only 
be  able  to  verify  a  patient’s  Medisave  [a 
provident  fund  for  health  care]  account,” 
she  said. 

Users  will  pay  for  the  service,  but  the 


rates  and  how  they  are  to  be  charged  have 
not  been  decided. 

Another  medical  information  system, 
MediStat,  was  launched  in  July  1988  to 
support  the  exchange  of  statistics  on  rnedi- 


Users  will  pay,  but  the  rates 
have  not  been  decided. 

▲  ▲▲ 


cine  and  health.  It  is  provided  at  no  cost  by 
the  National  University  of  Singapore’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Community,  Occupational 
and  Family  Medicine.  □ 


The  fast 

LAN. 


Want  to  see  how  fast  our  LAN  boards  are? 

Want  to  see  it  again? 

We're  talking  about  our  hot  new  16-bit  EtherCard 
PLUS16  ™  board.  A  board  far,  far  faster  than  any  8-bit 
boards.  Even  faster  than  our  own  blinding  fast  8-bit 
boards.  And  that's  fast.  Because  of  this  awesome  speed, 
we  have  higher  throughput  than  any  others  currently  on 
the  market.  In  fact,  higher  throughput  than  any  others 
currently  in  the  galaxy. 

With  EtherCard  PLUS16,  your  Ethernet  network  will 


suddenly  become  more  productive.  And  (if  you'll  pardon 
the  use  of  a  phrase  seen  in  virtually  every  computer 
industry  ad  since  the  introduction  ofENIAC),  you'll  get 
better  price-performance  from  your  system. 

Of  course,  we  didn't  just  whip  out  our  new  EtherCard 
PLUS16  over  the  weekend.  It's  actually  the  latest  in  a  long 
line  of  network  hits  that  includes  our  much-heralded  and 
top-rated  8-bit  EtherCard  PLUS ™  and  TokenCard ™  boards. 
Boards,  as  you  might  expect,  with  higher  throughput 
than  run-of-the-mill  competitive  8-bit  boards. 


EtherCard  PLUS,  EtherCard  PLUS16,  and  TokenCard  are  trademarks  of  Western  Digital  Corporation. .  All  other  marks  mentioned  herein  belong  to  other  companies. 
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J.C.  Penney  shines 
in  role  as  vendor 

continued  from  page  31 
that  the  network  now  handles  twice  as 
many  transactions  from  outside  retailers 
as  it  does  from  J.C.  Penney’s  own  stores. 
The  subsidiary’s  customers  include  such 
giants  as  Citgo  Petroleum  Corp.,  Shell  Oil 
Co.  and  Amoco  Corp. 

Last  month,  JCPenney  Business  Ser¬ 
vices  added  the  first  auto  parts  supply  deal¬ 
er  to  its  growing  customer  list  when  it 
signed  a  five-year  contract  to  provide  POS 
services  for  General  Automotive,  Inc. 

Under  the  contract,  JCPenney  Business 
Services  will  provide  POS  credit  authoriza¬ 
tion,  data  collection  and  full  credit  card 
processing  and  settlement  services  for  re¬ 
tail  stores  owned  by  the  Seattle-based 


automotive  parts  distributor. 

“Many  large  retailers  prefer  having  us 
provide  and  manage  their  POS  network  so 
they  can  focus  on  their  core  businesses,” 
Mooney  said. 

POS  network  and  services 

J.C.  Penney  maintains  six  major  data 
centers  linked  by  multiple  T-l  and  56K 
bit/sec  lines.  Three  of  these  data  centers 
—  in  Reno,  Nev.,  Lenexa,  Kan.,  and  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio  —  process  transactions  for 
JCPenney  Business  Services  accounts. 

Each  of  the  six  data  centers  houses  mul¬ 
tiple  IBM  3081  mainframes  and  Tandem 
Computers,  Inc.  NonStop  TXP  minicom¬ 
puters.  These  processors  are  linked  via 
9-6K  bit/sec  leased  lines  to  IBM  Series/1 
minicomputers  in  650  J.C.  Penney  stores. 

To  get  onto  the  network,  retailers  ac¬ 


cess  the  nearest  Series / 1  via  leased  or  dial¬ 
up  lines,  depending  on  traffic  volume. 

Credit  authorization  requests  pass  from 
the  retailer’s  POS  terminal  through  the  J.C. 
Penney  network  to  an  IBM  mainframe  at  a 
data  center.  The  mainframe  checks  wheth¬ 
er  a  customer’s  card  is  stolen,  missing  or 
delinquent. 

The  network  also  captures  sales  infor¬ 
mation  on  every  POS  transaction  done  at 
retailers’  stores.  For  customer  charges 
made  to  proprietary  credit  cards,  the  net¬ 
work  collects  the  data  and  sends  it  to  the 
retailer’s  central  billing  center  or  a  desig¬ 
nated  third-party  processor. 

For  nationally  recognized  bank  cards, 
JCPenney  Business  Services  maintains  di¬ 
rect  links  from  its  data  centers  to  Visa  USA, 
Inc.  and  MasterCard  International,  Inc. 
data  centers.  Using  JCPenney  National 
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But  we're  far  from  impartial.  So  don't  just 
take  our  word  on  something  this  important. 

Instead,  take  the  word  of  those  with  no 
incentive  to  make  outrageous  claims. 

Like  product  renews  taken  straight 
from  the  pages  of  trade  pubs  whose 
editors  are  rivaled  in  their  honesty  and 
purity  only  by  Snow  White. 

For  example,  Electronic  Buyers' News  named 
EtherCard  PLUS  the  Best  Add-In  Board  for  1988.  L/\N 


Magazine  named  itthe  Product  of  the  Year.  And  PC 
Digest  named  it  winner  of  its  highest  overall  rating. 
Naturally,  all  Western  Digital  Ethernet  and 

Token  Ring  products  are  compatible  with 
Novell  NetWare  and  work  lightning  fast 
in  all  environments. 

So  if  you're  looking  for  value  in  network 
boards,  visit  your  nearest  dealer  and  look  for  the 
ones  named  most  often  by  the  trade  pubs. 

Look  for  the  ones  named  Western  Digital. 


WESTERN  DiG/TAL 


Bank  in  Harrington,  Del.,  or  a  bank  chosen 
by  customers,  JCPenney  Business  Services 
is  able  to  pay  retailers  for  customer 
charges  made  on  these  cards. 

This  accelerates  the  availability  of 
funds  and  improves  retailers’  cash  flow. 
IBM  3083  mainframes  at  the  six  network 
data  centers  process  the  settlements. 

Ties  to  40  banks 

The  network  also  has  connections  with 
40  bank  networks  to  settle  charges  on 
bank  debit  cards.  These  cards  automatical¬ 
ly  debit  a  customer’s  bank  account  for  the 
amount  of  the  sale. 

JCPenney  Business  Services  can  also  act 
as  a  third-party  processor  to  handle  bill¬ 
ing,  mailing,  collection  and  remittances 
for  transactions  made  on  a  retailer’s  pro¬ 
prietary  credit  card.  □ 


Executive  Briefs 

continued  from  page  31 

McDermott  said  Australia  will  present 
MFP  as  a  major  backup  node  should  earth¬ 
quakes  knock  out  fiber-optic  cables  linking 
Japan  and  North  America. 

McDermott  added  that  MFP  will  become 
a  test  bed  for  new  technologies  and  net¬ 
work  services. 

“The  network  will  be  so  advanced  that 
switch  makers,  for  example,  [will]  want  to 
use  it  to  test  new  features,”  he  said. 

The  city  will  also  feature  top-flight  aca¬ 
demic  and  research  facilities,  state-of-the- 
art  hazardous  waste  disposal  technologies 
and  ultramodern  vacation  resorts. 

A  final  decision  on  whether  or  not  to 
build  MFP  will  be  made  after  the  report  is 
completed  and  will  be  based  primarily  on 
private  investor  interest  in  the  project, 
McDermott  said. 

Public  speaking  made  simple. 

If  you  spend  weeks  getting  ready  for  a 
speech,  you’re  probably  working  too  hard 
and  undermining  the  effectiveness  of  your 
presentation,  according  to  Robert  Flax, 
president  of  Motivational  Systems,  a  man¬ 
agement  training  and  consulting  company 
in  West  Orange,  N.J. 

Flax  says  the  best  public  speeches  are 
spontaneous;  speeches  that  are  read  or 
memorized  from  a  script  or  extensive 
notes  have  far  less  impact. 

And  the  key  to  giving  spontaneous 
speeches? 

Flax  says  it’s  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  self-confidence  and  an  assured 
manner  of  delivery. 

Most  people  underestimate  their  ability 
to  deliver  a  speech  in  a  confident,  persua¬ 
sive  manner. 

Flax  says  that  when  people  are  shown 
videotapes  of  themselves  speaking,  they 
are  usually  pleasantly  suprised  at  how  self- 
assured  they  appear. 

Other  tips  from  Flax  include: 

■  Instead  of  using  detailed  notes  during  a 
speech,  use  one-  to  three-word  “triggers.” 
These  are  key  words  or  concepts  designed 
to  spark  the  next  train  of  thought. 

■  Avoid  putting  your  hands  in  your  pock¬ 
ets  or  behind  your  back.  Keep  them  in  front 
where  they  can  gesture  naturally. 

■  Establish  eye  contact  with  people  one  at 
a  time.  Don’t  look  at  the  wall. 

■  Structure  the  speech  simply: 

Start  with  a  15-  to  30-second  “grab¬ 
ber,”  a  story  or  joke  that  illustrates  the 
purpose  of  the  presentation.  Then  provide 
facts  and  details  to  support  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  using  no  more  than  five  triggers.  End 
the  speech  by  recommending  action  the 
audience  can  take.  □ 
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STARTING  SEPTEMBER  25 


NetworkWorld 

Proudly  Announces 

WFAXNeT^^^M 

A  Unique  facsimile-based  product  inquiry  service 
designed  to  serve  our  most  important  customers: 
our  readers  and  our  advertisers. 

Readers:  The  speed  of  FAXNeT gives  you  an  edge 
because  it  creates  a  sense  of  urgency  for  your  response. 

Advertisers:  The  speed  of  FAXNeT  allows  you  to 
respond  to  readers'  needs  in  a  more  timely  fashion. 

For  details  on  Network  World's  new  FAXNeT  inquiry 
service,  and  the  September  25  inaugural  issue,  FAX 
Paul  McPherson  at  508-879 -3167.U 

September  25  issue  doses  September  13. 


An  IDG  Publication 


PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 

THE  LATEST  OFFERINGS  FROM  VENDORS  AND  CARRIERS 


Worth  Noting 


See  inside  for: 

■  Two  multiprocessor 
computers  from  Data  Voice 
Solutions  that  support 
NetWare. 

■  Simpact’s  new  E-mail 
security  product  for  PCs  on 
Novell  local  nets. 


irst  Look 


|  Emulex’s  TCP/IP 
terminal  server  bows 

Emulex  Corp.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  high-performance 
Transmission  Control  Proto¬ 
col/Internet  Protocol  termi¬ 
nal  server  that  supports  as 
many  as  32  serial  ports  and 
one  parallel  printer  port.  The 
Performance  4000-T  has  16 
RS-232  serial  ports  and  a  par¬ 
allel  printer  port  but  can  be 
expanded  to  support  32  RS- 
232  ports  by  attaching  a  16- 
port  expansion  unit.  The  16- 
port  terminal  server  supports 
throughput  rates  of  38.4K 
bit/sec. 

The  terminal  server  pro¬ 
vides  diagnostic  information 
on  an  LCD  display  and  has 
command-line  editing  and  an 
extended  help  system.  The 
unit  also  supports  security 
passwords  on  each  port  as  well 
as  passwords  for  a  variety  of 
other  communications  func¬ 
tions.  The  Performace  4000-T 
has  an  internal  table  that  con¬ 
tains  node  names  and  other 
network  information  and  sta¬ 
tistics. 

The  Performance  4000-T 
one-port  configuration  is 
priced  at  $3,900,  and  the  16- 
port  expansion  unit  costs 
$2,185.  The  products  are 
available  now. 

Emulex  Corp.,  3545  Har¬ 
bor  Blvd.,  P.O.  Box  6735, 
Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  92626; 
(714)662-5600. 


|  PC  pack  lets  users  get 
E-mail  messages 

Consumers  Software,  Inc. 

last  week  introduced  software 
that  enables  remote  personal 
computer  users  to  retrieve 
electronic  mail  from  local  net- 
(continued  on  page  37) 


Telenetics 
net  control 
system  bows 

By  Jim  Brown 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

ANAHEIM,  Calif.  —  Telenetics 
Corp.  recently  unveiled  a  net¬ 
work  management  system  that 
can  be  used  to  control  a  variety  of 
vendors’  modems  and  multiplex¬ 
ers. 

The  microcomputer-based  Te¬ 
lenetics  Network  Management 
(TNM)  system  detects  faulty 
communications  devices  and 
lines  and  enables  users  to  take 
the  equipment  out  of  service  for 
repair. 

TNM  includes  Intercept  Con¬ 
nectors,  small  devices  with  RS- 
232  interfaces  on  either  end  and 
an  RJ- 1 1  or  RJ- 1 2  telephone-type 
modular  jack  on  top.  The  connec¬ 
tors  are  installed  between  data 
terminal  equipment  and  data 
communications  equipment  such 
as  modems  and  multiplexers. 

The  connectors  intercept  RS- 
232  signals,  such  as  request  to 
send,  clear  to  send  and  ringing  in¬ 
dicator,  and  then  transmit  the  in¬ 
formation  via  twisted  pair  to  a 
patch  panel  with  72  RJ- 1 1  ports 
or  a  punch-down  patch  pannel 
supporting  as  many  as  96  four- 
wire  devices. 

MUM’s  the  word 

The  patch  panels  are  linked  to 
Modem  Use  Monitors  (MUM)  by 
cables  comprised  of  25  twisted 
pairs.  The  MUMs,  each  support- 
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modem  can  be  taken  out 
of  operation,  enabling 
subsequent  incoming 
calls  to  go  to  the  next 
modem  in  rotation. 
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ing  10  of  the  25-pair  cables,  in¬ 
terpret  the  RS-232  signaling  data 
and  pass  it  to  a  microcomputer 
running  Telenetics’  Network 
Windows  software.  As  many  as 
four  MUMs  can  be  linked  in  a  dai¬ 
sy  chain  making  a  TNM  system  ca¬ 
pable  of  monitoring  up  to  960  de¬ 
vices. 

In  order  to  control  communi¬ 
cations  devices  from  the  TNM 
console,  users  must  have  a  twist¬ 
ed-pair  line  to  carry  control  com¬ 
mands  from  the  MUM  back  to  the 
device.  This  means  each  commu¬ 
nications  device  takes  up  two 
patch  panel  ports  —  one  used  for 


forwarding  RS-232  signals  to  the 
microcomputer  and  another  for 
forwarding  control  commands 
from  the  microcomputer  to  the 
device. 

Network  Windows  software 
runs  on  an  IBM  Personal  Comput¬ 
er  or  compatible  with  color  moni¬ 
tor,  5 1 2K  bytes  of  random-access 
memory,  two  floppy  disk  drives,  a 
hard  disk  and  DOS  2.0  or  higher. 
The  software  displays  screens 
that  depict  network  utilization, 
fault  monitoring,  alerts  and  his¬ 
torical  data. 

The  TNM  system  can  be  used, 
for  example,  by  customers  with 
racks  of  dial-up  modems  that  an- 
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swer  incoming  calls  in  rotation.  A 
faulty  modem  can  paralyze  the 
rack  by  blocking  rotation.  A  TNM 
operator  detecting  a  modem  that 
is  not  answering  can  take  the  de¬ 
vice  out  of  operation,  enabling 
subsequent  incoming  calls  to  go 
to  the  next  modem  in  rotation. 

The  TNM  system  is  also  capa¬ 
ble  of  configuring  remote  Tele¬ 
netics  TC921  CCITT  ^-com¬ 
patible  modems  that  support  a 
new  security  module.  The  mod¬ 
ule  includes  32K  bytes  of  RAM 
that  are  capable  of  supporting  up 
to  400  different  passwords  and 
telephone  numbers. 

Users  calling  into  a  TC92 1  are 
asked  for  a  password.  The  securi¬ 
ty  module  verifies  the  password 
and  can  either  let  the  remote  user 
establish  a  connection  to  a  local 
host  or  break  the  connection  and 
dial  back  the  user. 

The  TC921  transmits  asyn¬ 
chronous  or  synchronous  data  in 
full  duplex  at  9-6K  bit/sec. 
The  TC921  supports  Microcom 
Corp.’s  Microcom  Network  Proto¬ 
col  Class  5  data  compression, 
which  enables  it  to  achieve  19-2K 
bit/sec  throughput  under  opti¬ 
mal  line  conditions. 

Pricing 

The  security  and  remote  con¬ 
figuration  module,  which  users 
can  add  to  existing  TC92 Is,  costs 
$595.  The  TC921  modem  is 
priced  at  $995. 

A  typical  TNM  system  capable 
of  monitoring  and  controlling  48 
modems  costs  $6,800. 

Telenetics  can  be  reached  by 
writing  to  5 1 09  E.  La  Palma  Ave., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  92807,  or  by  call¬ 
ing  (714)  779-2766.  □ 


Siemens  introduces 
new  hybrid  switch 

Expandable  key  system/PBX  supports  T-1;  firm 
also  unveils  digital  phones,  attendant  console. 


By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

BOCA  RATON,  Fla.  —  Sie¬ 
mens  Information  Systems,  Inc. 
and  its  subsidiary,  Tel  Plus  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  hybrid  key  system/ 
private  branch  exchange  that 
supports  up  to  192  trunks  and 
384  stations. 

In  its  smallest  configuration, 
HCM  200  consists  of  a  single 
modular  cell  that  supports  up  to 
64  ports.  A  user  can  expand  the 
system  by  adding  as  many  as  five 
cells. 

Siemens  and  Tel  Plus  also  an¬ 
nounced  a  family  of  digital  tele¬ 
phones,  the  set  400,  including 
1 2-,  1 6-  and  24-button  models,  as 
well  as  attendant  console  and 
button  expansion  units. 

HCM  200 

A  base  cabinet  for  HCM  200 
contains  one  module,  designated 
Cell  0,  which  houses  the  switch¬ 
ing  matrix,  digital  processor  and 
signal  interface  unit,  according  to 
Harvey  Kaufman,  vice-president 


of  product  management  for  Tel 
Plus. 

Each  additional  cell  can  ac¬ 
commodate  up  to  10  interface 
cards,  but  the  power  supply  re¬ 
quired  for  every  two  cells  takes 
up  two  slots,  so  every  second  cell 
can  support  only  eight  cards. 
Each  slot  in  a  given  cell  can  ac¬ 
commodate  a  line  interface  board 
with  up  to  24  ports,  which  would 
be  required  for  a  T-1  trunk  line, 
Kaufman  said.  The  system  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  six  T-1  trunks. 

Other  available  interfaces  in¬ 
clude  an  eight-port  digital  card,  a 
16-port  analog  card  and  a  four- 
port  tie-line  card. 

The  company  also  offers  data 
interface  modules  that  support 
intraswitch  data  transmission  at 
asynchronous  speeds  up  to  19-2K 
bit/sec  and  synchronous  speeds 
up  to  64K  bit/sec,  Kaufman  said. 

Standard  features  of  HCM  200 
include  a  nonblocking  architec¬ 
ture,  least-cost  routing,  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  analyze  up  to  18  digits  for 
selective  call  blocking,  station 
( continued  on  page  36 ) 


Voice  commands  activate 
KurzweiVs  fax  capability 


By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

WALTHAM,  Mass.  —  Kurzweil 
Applied  Intelligence,  Inc.  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  a  product  that  en¬ 
ables  doctors  to  use  voice  com¬ 
mands  to  initiate  the  facsimile 
transmission  of  reports  generat¬ 
ed  on  the  company’s  speech  rec¬ 
ognition  computers. 

VoiceFAX  is  an  add-on  board 
and  software  for  Kurzweil’s 
VoiceMED  line  of  speech  recogni¬ 
tion  systems  —  microcomputer- 
based  systems  used  by  doctors  at 
over  200  installations  to  gener¬ 
ate,  edit  and  print  reports  using 
voice  commands. 

Doctors  can  complete  reports 
by  using  trigger  phrases  that  call 
on  the  system’s  knowledge  base 
or  by  using  vocabulary  pro¬ 
grammed  into  the  system. 

With  VoiceFAX,  doctors  can 
use  voice  commands  to  transmit 
reports.  Saying  “Send  VoiceFAX” 
will  prompt  a  list  of  referring 
physicians  or  departments  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  personal  computer 
screen.  Speaking  the  name  of  the 
recipient  will  initiate  transmis¬ 
sion. 

VoiceFAX  can  send  to  any 


Group  III  fax  machine,  and  multi¬ 
ple  recipients  can  receive  the 
same  report  by  programming 
their  numbers  as  a  single  destina¬ 
tion,  said  Mabyn  Martin,  director 
of  product  management.  It  will 
also  redial  busy  numbers.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  call  is 
completed  on  the  first  try,  the 
user  can  start  the  next  report  af¬ 
ter  the  recipient’s  name  is  spo¬ 
ken. 

Fax  vs.  verbal 

‘  ‘The  nice  thing  with  this  prod¬ 
uct  is  that  the  referring  physician 
doesn’t  have  to  do  anything  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  report,”  Martin  said.  “The 
fax  just  comes  in,  and  it’s  a  hard 
copy  of  a  report,  which  is  better 
than  a  verbal  report.” 

Each  VoiceMED  system  con¬ 
tains  a  knowledge  base  that  rec¬ 
ognizes  certain  trigger  words  and 
responds  by  translating  a  medical 
term  and  asking  for  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  condi¬ 
tion. 

For  example,  a  radiologist 
might  speak  the  trigger  phrase 
“cardiomegaly,”  prompting  the 
knowledge  base  to  respond  on 
(continued  on  page  37) 
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Tool  controls 
Paradyne, 
AT&T  DSUs 

By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

LARGO,  Fla.  —  AT&T  Para¬ 
dyne  recently  enhanced  its  Mas¬ 
ter  Shared  Diagnostic  Unit 
(MSDU),  which  is  used  to  control 
AT&T  Dataphone  II  2600  data 
service  units  (DSU),  to  bring  it 
under  Paradyne’s  Analysis  6510 
Network  Management  System. 

The  Analysis  6510,  which  sup¬ 
ports  Paradyne’s  3056  Basic  Ser¬ 
vice  Unit  through  a  direct  connec¬ 
tion,  now  supports  AT&T  Data¬ 
phone  II  2656  and  2696  DSUs. 
Users  can  manage  both  DSU 
product  lines  with  the  same  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  previous  version  of  the 
MSDU  was  controlled  by  the 
AT&T  Dataphone  II  Level  IV  Sys¬ 
tem  Controller  network  manage¬ 
ment  system. 

Step  toward  integration 

“This  is  one  step  in  integrat¬ 
ing  the  product  lines  of  AT&T  and 
Paradyne,”  according  to  Rob  En¬ 
nis,  marketing  product  manager 
for  AT&T  Paradyne,  based  here. 


AT&T  purchased  Paradyne  in  late 
1988. 

The  new  MSDU  fits  into  a  DSU 
rack  and  provides  an  interface  be¬ 
tween  the  Analysis  6510  and  as 
many  as  32  DSUs. 

Dataphone  II 2600  DSUs  were 
previously  supported  over  the 
Dataphone  II  Level  IV  System 
Controller  in  the  same  fashion. 

The  3056  Basic  Service  Unit 
supports  digital  transmission 
speeds  of  2,400,  4.8K  and  9-6K 
bit/sec  as  well  as  56K  bit/sec. 
The  2656  supports  transmission 
at  19  2K,  5oK  and  64K  bit/sec, 
while  the  model  2696  supports 
transmission  at  2,400,  4.8K  and 
9. 6K  bit/sec. 

Performance  monitoring 

Users  can  now  monitor  the 
performance  of  AT&T  and  Para¬ 
dyne  DSUs  from  a  single  Analysis 
6510  console.  For  example,  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  DSU  line  would  prompt 
an  alarm  to  Analysis  6510,  and 
that  alarm  could  be  displayed  at 
the  console  or  on  a  printer.  Moni¬ 
toring  functions  also  include  the 
ability  to  run  loop-back  and  bit¬ 
error  rate  tests. 

Analysis  6  5 1 0-compatible 
MSDUs  are  available  now.  They 
cost  $500  each. 

AT&T  Paradyne  can  be 
reached  by  writing  to  P.O.  Box 
2826,  Largo,  Fla.  34649,  or  by 
calling  (800)  482-3333.  □ 


Siemens  intros 
hybrid  switch 

continued  from  page  35 
message  detail  recording  and 
analysis,  and  flexible  hunting  ar¬ 
rangements,  which  enable  users 
to  prearrange  the  routing  of  calls 
within  the  system. 

HCM  200  has  single-pair  wir¬ 
ing  requirements  for  both  voice 
and  data.  It  also  supports  Sie¬ 
mens’  Euroset  Plus  analog 
phones. 

Intelligent  phone  sets 

The  three  models  of  the  new 
Series  400  phones  have  eight  pre¬ 
programmed  buttons  dedicated 
to  features  such  as  hold,  transfer 
and  speakerphone.  All  models 
come  equipped  with  a  speaker¬ 
phone  and  two-color  button 
lamps  for  clear-line  status  indica¬ 
tion. 

The  phones  can  also  be 
equipped  with  a  “hot  dial  pad,” 
which  enables  users  to  program 
direct  connections  to  other  sta¬ 
tions  into  their  dial  pad. 

Included  with  the  16-  and  24- 
button  models  is  a  text-messag¬ 
ing  capability  so  users  can  leave 
messages  for  in-house  callers. 
The  eight  standard  text  messages 
include,  “In  conference  un¬ 
til ..  .  ”  and  “Lunch  until 
Eight  additional  customized  mes¬ 
sages  can  be  programmed  into 


the  phones. 

Other  features  of  the  16-  and 
24-button  models  are  a  two-line 
LCD  display  providing  informa¬ 
tion  including  name  and  number, 
trunk  identification  of  incoming 
calls,  system  status  information, 
dialed  number  display  and 
elapsed  time  of  call. 

The  Attendant  Console  fea¬ 
tures  an  eight-line  LCD  display 
that  gives  prompts  concerning 
call  handling  to  ensure  easy 


training.  The  display  gives  infor¬ 
mation  about  incoming  calls, 
such  as  line  status,  name/num¬ 
ber  or  trunk  group  identification, 
and  a  real-time  display  of  the 
number  of  calls  waiting  in  incom¬ 
ing  queues. 

The  console  has  32  buttons  for 
access  to  a  variety  of  features 
such  as  park  and  page.  Of  these 
32  buttons,  20  are  prepro¬ 
grammed  and  12  can  be  pro¬ 


grammed  by  the  user.  Like  the 
Model  400  units,  the  console  is 
compatible  with  industry-stan¬ 
dard  headsets. 

Button  Expansion  Units  can  be 
added  to  the  three  phones  or  to 
the  console.  As  many  as  three 
units  can  be  added,  providing  up 
to  150  programmable  buttons 
per  station  for  large  key  system 
configurations. 

The  HCM  system  and  digital 
phone  sets  cost  from  $300  to 


$500  per  line,  depending  on  con¬ 
figuration.  That  price  includes 
the  digital  telephone  equipment. 
HCM  200  is  initially  being  mar¬ 
keted  by  Tel  Plus  and  will  be  car¬ 
ried  by  Siemens  Gold  Seal  Deal¬ 
ers  in  the  future. 

Siemens  Information  Systems 
can  be  reached  by  writing  to  5  5  00 
Broken  Sound  Blvd.,  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.  33487,  or  by  calling  (407) 
994-8800.  □ 


T 

JL  he  eight  standard  text  messages  include,  “In 
conference  until ...”  and  “Lunch  until ...”  Eight 
additional  customized  messages  can  be 
programmed  into  the  phones. 
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If  your  business  depends  on  the 
network,  here’s  a  tool  to  keep 
your  LAN  healthy. 

Introducing  HP’s  LanProbe  dis¬ 
tributed  analysis  system. 


A  detailed  graphic  look  at  your 
Ethernet  operation.  It  tells  you 
precisely  what  you  need  to  know. 
Before  you  need  to  know  it. 


The  LanProbe  system  lets  you 
continuously  monitor  LAN 
traffic,  track  errors,  set  alert 
thresholds,  and  log  critical  net¬ 
work  events.  It  maps  the  network 
for  you.  It  tests  for  cable  integrity 
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PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 


First  Look 

continued  from  page  35 

works  in  their  home  office.  The 
Modem  Mail  2.0  software  con¬ 
tains  features  designed  to  give  us¬ 
ers  flexibility  in  accessing  E-mail 
messages  from  the  road  or  their 
homes. 

Modem  Mail  2.0  consists  of 
three  pieces  of  software:  Con¬ 
sumers  Software’s  Inter-Network 
Courier  2.0,  which  resides  on  the 
local  network;  Modem  Mail  Post- 
office  2.0,  which  sits  on  local  net¬ 
work  servers;  and  Modem  Mail 


Voice  commands 
activate  fax 

continued  from  page  35 
screen:  “Heart  is .  .  .  enlarged.” 
The  knowledge  base  would  also 
present  options  on  the  screen 
such  as  “mildly,  moderately  or 
massively,”  so  the  doctor  could 
more  precisely  describe  a  pa¬ 
tient’s  condition. 

Another  means  of  generating 
reports  is  in  free-text  mode, 
which  enables  users  to  speak 
words  that  then  appear  on  the 
screen.  Each  user  creates  a  per¬ 
sonal  voice  profile  with  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  as  large  as  5,000  words.  Pro¬ 
files  are  created  by  entering 
multiple  samples  of  words. 

A  typical  report  could  be  gen- 


Remote  User  2.0,  which  is  loaded 
into  the  remote  user’s  personal 
computer. 

The  new  Mailbag  Maintenance 
feature  enables  remote  users  to 
select  which  messages  they  want 
sent  to  their  remote  location  in¬ 
stead  of  having  all  messages  for¬ 
warded  automatically.  This  saves 
the  cost  of  sending  unwanted 
mail. 

A  software  program,  dubbed 
Listen,  runs  on  the  remote  per¬ 
sonal  computer,  enabling  the  mi¬ 
crocomputer  to  pick  up  and 
transmit  mail  in  the  background 


erated  using  a  mix  of  trigger 
phrases  and  free-text  speech, 
Martin  said. 

Multiple  users  can  have  voice 
profiles  on  the  system  which  they 
activate  by  typing  in  their  initials. 
Typical  systems  have  40M-byte 
hard  disk  storage  for  voice  pro¬ 
files. 

VoiceFAX  is  available  now  as 
an  option  on  new  VoiceMED  sys¬ 
tems  —  VoiceRAD  for  radiology, 
VoiceEM  for  emergency  medicine 
and  VoicePATH  for  pathology  — 
or  it  can  be  installed  on  existing 
systems.  It  costs  $2,995. 

Kurzweil  Applied  Intelligence 
can  be  reached  by  writing  to  41 1 
Waverley  Oaks  Road,  Waltham, 
Mass.  02154,  or  by  calling  (617) 
893-5151.  □ 


while  users  are  running  applica¬ 
tions. 

The  remote  personal  comput¬ 
er  requires  256K  bytes  of  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory,  MS-DOS 
3. 1  or  PC-DOS  3  - 1  or  higher,  and 
a  Hayes  Microcomputer  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.  compatible  modem. 

The  Inter-Network  Courier 
software  sells  for  $995,  Modem 
Mail  Postoffice  software  costs 
$495  per  server  and  the  Modem 
Mail  Remote  User  software  costs 
$95.  All  are  available  now. 

Consumers  Software,  Inc., 
603-73  Water  St.,  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  V6B I A 1;  (604 )  688-4548. 


MS-DOS  multiprocessor 
computers  make  debut 

Data  Voice  Solutions  Corp. 

recently  announced  two  MS-DOS 
multiprocessor  computers  that 
support  up  to  eight  or  16  termi¬ 
nals  and  Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare, 
letting  users  share  resources  such 
as  printers  and  disks. 

The  Centaur  II  Work  Group 
286  and  the  Centaur  II  Work 
Group  386SX  contain  multiple 
CPUs  that  run  MS-DOS  applica¬ 
tions  for  terminals  in  either  local 
or  remote  sites. 

The  systems  support  most  ter¬ 
minals,  including  ASCII  termi¬ 
nals  and  integrated  voice/data 
terminals.  Personal  computers 


and  IBM  Personal  System/2s  can 
be  linked  to  the  computers  using 
a  net  interface  card  or  terminal- 
emulation  software  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer’s  serial  port. 

The  Centaur  II  Work  Group 
286  uses  an  Intel  Corp.  80286 
microprocessor  to  coordinate 
communications  among  other 
processors  using  Novell’s  Net¬ 
Ware.  The  processor,  which  has 
90M  bytes  of  hard  disk  storage 
and  a  1.2M-byte  diskette  drive, 
supports  as  many  as  eight  users. 

The  Centaur  II  Work  Group 
386SX  is  based  on  an  Intel 
80386SX  microprocessor  and 
has  1 5  0M  bytes  of  hard  disk  mem¬ 
ory,  a  diskette  drive  and  a  40M- 
byte  tape  drive.  This  minicomput¬ 
er  supports  as  many  as  16  users. 

The  Work  Group  286  costs 
$12,000  for  a  four-user  system; 
the  Work  Group  386SX  is  priced 
at  $22,000  for  a  10-user  system. 
The  units  are  shipping  now. 

Data  Voice  Solutions  Corp., 
16842  Von  Karman,  Suite  200, 
Irving,  Calif.  92714;  (714) 
474-0330. 


■  Simpact  unveils  E-mail 
security  application 

Simpact  Associates,  Inc.  re¬ 
cently  introduced  an  electronic 
mail  security  application  for  per¬ 
sonal  computers  supported  by 


Novell,  Inc.  local  networks. 

Securit-E-Mail  allows  users 
to  limit  access  to  their  E-mail 
messages,  encrypt  messages,  de¬ 
termine  what  will  happen  to  mes¬ 
sages  after  they  reach  their  desti¬ 
nation,  determine  whether  a 
message  they  receive  has  been  al¬ 
tered  during  transmission  and 
identify  the  sender  of  a  message. 

Securit-E-mail  offers  users  a 
menu  of  options  including  access 
controls,  disposition  controls 
and  a  privacy  feature  that  uses  a 
public/private  key  technique  to 
create  an  electronic  signature. 
This  indicates  whether  messages 
have  been  tampered  with  during 
transmission. 

For  users  who  want  to  contin¬ 
ue  using  their  own  corporate  E- 
mail  systems,  the  company  also 
provides  a  protected  gateway 
that  supports  connections  to 
most  local  net-based  E-mail  ap¬ 
plications.  Securit-E-Mail  also 
has  an  application  program  inter¬ 
face  for  developing  value-added 
applications. 

Securit-E-Mail  is  being  dis¬ 
played  this  week  at  NetWorld  ’89 
in  Dallas  and  is  available  now  for 
beta  shipments.  It  costs  $7,500 
per  server  license  and  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  in  December. 

Simpact  Associates,  Inc., 
9210  Sky  Park  Court,  San  Die¬ 
go,  Calif  92123;  (619)  565- 
1865.  U 
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and  pinpoints  faults.  It  even  lets 
you  examine  packet  architecture 
All  from  a  single  vantage  point  - 
your  PC -no  matter  where  your 
LAN  is  located. 


Call  1-800-752-0900.  Ask  for 
Ext.  251L  and  we’ll  send  you 
a  free  set  of  demo  disks  and 
a  product  data  sheet.  LanProbe. 
Dedicated  to  you  and  your 
LAN’s  health. 
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THE  OPEN  TOKEN  FOUNDATION 


_ _ 

OPINIONS 


BY  ROBERT  MADGE 

A  seat 
at  the  table 
reserved  for  IBM 

The  Open  Token  Foundation’s  (OTF)  recent  forum  in  St. 
Louis  had  an  empty  chair  that  vendors  and  users  alike  could  not 
ignore.  It  was  the  chair  reserved  for  IBM. 

While  IBM’s  absence  may  weaken  OTF,  it  also  hurts  Big  Blue, 
which  misses  out  on  a  chance  to  work  more  closely  with  other 
token-ring  vendors  and  token-ring  users. 

IBM’s  empty  seat  is  like  that  of  a  child  who  is  late  for  school 
—  the  absent  pupil  loses  out  until  he  arrives.  Meanwhile,  the 
OTF  will  continue  to  strongly  advance  the  cause  of  openness  in 
token-ring  technology  in  the  expectation  that  IBM  will  join 
later. 

The  reasons  for  this  somewhat  guardedly  optimistic  view  are 

twofold:  IBM’s  insubstantial 
reasons  for  not  joining  and  the 
substantial  opportunities  IBM 
will  forgo  by  remaining  outside. 

First,  IBM  said  it  already 
supported  a  sufficient  number 
of  standards-oriented  organiza¬ 
tions  and  that  it  did  not  see  the 
need  to  join  the  OTF.  In  effect, 
IBM  was  saying  it  was  resource- 
limited  and  that  it  didn’t  have 
the  manpower  and  time  to  join 
in  the  activities  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  Thankfully,  this  view  is 
not  shared  by  the  large  number  of  vendors,  even  small 
companies,  that  have  committed  time  and  money  to  the  OTF. 
This  comes  when  IBM  promotes  token  ring  as  the  central  plank 
of  its  connectivity  strategy.  I  do  not  believe  that  IBM  is 
resource-limited. 

Second,  IBM  said  it  did  not  support  the  objective  of  the  OTF 
to  standardize  implementation  details  —  or  application  pro¬ 
gram  interfaces  —  which,  in  IBM’s  view,  would  stifle  innova¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  IBM  was  saying  that  standards  setting 
concerning  protocols  was  fine  but  not  so  for  the  common 
definition  of  interfaces  that  would  facilitate  the  development  of 
compatible  products. 

Neither  of  those  reasons  is,  in  my  mind,  substantial.  And  if 
these  are  the  only  reasons  that  IBM  has  not  joined  the  OTF, 
then  I  hope  it  will  reconsider  its  decision  and  think  about  the 
benefits  it  would  derive  from  being  an  OTF  member: 

■  It  will  develop  the  market.  Users  who  have  been  reluctant  to 
adopt  token  ring  on  the  basis  that  it  is  “IBM  Token-Ring”  and, 
therefore,  somehow  proprietary  may  rethink  their  position. 

■  It  will  increase  the  fluidity  of  technical  interchange.  By 
becoming  an  OTF  member,  IBM  will  gain  easier  access  to  the 
information  research  of  others  involved  in  the  development  of 
token-ring  technology. 

■  It  will  increase  the  likelihood  of  properly  functioning 
products.  As  an  OTF  member,  IBM  will  be  assisted  in  producing 
products  that  conform  to  its  own  generic  specification  for  token 
ring  —  for  example,  by  providing  a  mechanism  for  “prere¬ 
lease”  testing  with  other  vendors’  products. 

■  It  will  create  a  communications  channel  for  users.  From  the 
OTF’s  forums,  IBM  will  be  able  to  learn  about  the  experiences 
and  requirements  of  users. 

In  addition  to  those  benefits,  IBM  can  more  clearly 
communicate  its  commitment  to  openness  by  becoming  a 
member  of  the  OTF  rather  than  by  remaining  outside. 

Member  or  not,  IBM  will  derive  some  benefits  merely 
because  of  the  OTF’s  existence.  Like  other  nonmembers,  IBM  is 
welcome  to  purchase  publications  from  the  OTF  —  including 
the  reports  of  proceedings  such  as  the  recent  forum.  Therefore, 
the  OTF  can  deliver  the  same  benefits  it  brings  to  the  token-ring 
market  to  IBM  and  its  users.  □ 

Madge  is  chairman  of  the  Open  Token  Foundation. 
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■■■  EDITORIAL 

SNA  users  should  levy 
peer  pressure  against  IBM 


A  usually  tight-lipped  IBM 
has  openly  courted  the  press  in 
recent  weeks  to  remind  the  net¬ 
work  community  that  its  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  has 
turned  1 5  years  old  and  to  drop 
a  few  hints  as  to  how  SNA  may 
further  evolve. 

IBM  recognizes  that  network 
managers  will  no  longer  stand 
by  idly  at  the  mercy  of  a  main¬ 
frame,  which  in  the  last  1 5  years 
has  been  the  single  point  of  di¬ 
vine  intervention  for  network 
traffic  at  user  sites. 

SNA  architects  say  they  in¬ 
tend  to  redistribute  the  bulk  of 
network  intelligence  from  VTAM 
software  running  in  mainframes 
to  distributed  processors  such  as 
cluster  controllers. 

The  goal,  according  to  Rick 
McGee,  IBM’s  manager  of  com¬ 
munication  systems  architec¬ 
ture,  is  to  enable  users  to  set  up 
communications  sessions  and 
routing  routines  without  involv¬ 
ing  the  Network  Control  Pro¬ 
gram  or  VTAM. 

“In  the  future,  we  see  the 
host  using  the  communications 
controllers  mainly  as  access 
points  into  the  intelligent  net¬ 
work  so  the  host  can  concen¬ 
trate  on  its  job  of  providing  ap¬ 
plication  services,”  he  says. 

Don’t  count  on  IBM  deliver¬ 
ing  this  capability  anytime  soon, 
though.  IBM  became  big  and  fat 
selling  mainframes  and  the 
large  data  storage  devices  that 
reside  with  them.  Those  prod¬ 
ucts  reportedly  are  where  IBM 
makes  its  largest  profit  margins; 
it’s  not  likely  to  cut  them  out  of 


its  communications  plans  over¬ 
night  because  users  require  it. 

Another  product,  with  equal¬ 
ly  palatable  profit  margins,  will 
have  to  take  up  the  slack.  IBM 
has  cultivated  such  a  product  — 
its  Application  System/400 
minicomputer  line  —  which  is 
both  richly  profitable  and  pleas¬ 
ing  to  users. 

The  AS/400  will  be  the  key  to 
IBM’s  ability  to  create  distribut- 
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A  he  migration  from  a 
mainframe-based 
network  control 
scenario  to  a  distributed 
architecture  is  sure  to 
be  a  long  one. 
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ed  networks  because  IBM  in¬ 
tends  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its 
Advanced  Peer-to-Peer  Net¬ 
working  (APPN),  which  the 
AS/400  already  supports.  APPN 
is  capable  of  dynamic  route  se¬ 
lection  and  enables  intelligent 
nodes  to  select  network  data 
paths  based  on  various  factors, 
including  priority,  speed  and 
failed  links. 

IBM  faces  two  challenges  in 
remaking  SNA.  First,  it  must  en¬ 
sure  that  APPN-type  functions 
designed  for  mid-range  proces¬ 
sors  will  work  in  a  large-scale 


mainframe  environment  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  performance. 

Second,  it  has  to  devise  a 
strategy  for  migrating  its  mas¬ 
sive  installed  base  of  mainframe 
users  to  APPN-like  nets. 

The  migration  from  a  main- 
frame-based  network  control 
scenario  to  a  distributed  archi¬ 
tecture  is  sure  to  be  a  long  one. 
Hopefully,  IBM  will  wrap  it  up 
within  the  next  1 5  years. 

Between  now  and  then, 
though,  network  managers 
should  begin  contemplating 
some  moves  to  keep  IBM  honest. 

Sure,  IBM  has  owned  up  to 
the  fact  that  it  devised  SNA  as  a 
mainframe  resource  hog,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  it  won’t  milk 
that  old  strategy  for  every  buck 
it  can  get. 

Network  managers  should 
consider  the  wealth  of  third-par¬ 
ty  SNA  hardware  and  software 
already  out  there  and  inter¬ 
sperse  it  with  IBM  gear. 

There’s  nothing  like  a  little 
competition  to  keep  suppliers  in 
check.  Also,  this  strategy  allows 
users  to  send  a  clear  message  to 
IBM:  This  is  the  direction  we’re 
headed  in;  supply  products  for 
it,  or  we’ll  get  them  elsewhere. 

As  IBM  distributes  its  net¬ 
work  intelligence  onto  nodes 
such  as  cluster  controllers,  it 
will  broaden  the  opportunities 
for  third-party  companies  to 
emulate  IBM’s  strategy  and  offer 
equal  or  greater  value  alterna¬ 
tives  to  the  computer  maker. 

When  that  happens,  users 
stand  to  gain  from  increased 
competition.  □ 
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OPINIONS 


Is  Minitel  a  good  model  for 
the  North  American  market? 


By  James  McGowan 

Any  American  company 
that  chooses  to  ignore  the 
lessons  of  the  French  Mini¬ 
tel  videotex  system  does  so 
both  at  its  own  strategic  expense  and  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  economic  progress  of  the  U.S.  The  es¬ 
sence  of  the  French  success  is  a  decentralized 
model.  While  this  macromodel  is  critical  to  the 
successful  development  of  videotex  in  the  U.S.,  the 
specific  equipment  and  technology  the  French  em¬ 
ploy  is  irrelevant. 

In  Montreal,  the  Canadians  are  now  successful¬ 
ly  implementing  the  French  model  but  without 
French  technology.  Called  Alex  by  Bell  Canada, 
the  small  North  American  Presentation  Level  Pro¬ 
tocol  Standards  (NAPLPS)  terminals  have  already 
been  used  by  consumers  to  place  more  than  one 
million  calls.  Planners  of  the  Alex  project  figured 
it  would  take  two  years  to  build  a  test  user  base  of 
20,000,  but  to  their  surprise,  that  number  was 
reached  within  the  first  five  months. 

While  the  ambient  French  and  American  na¬ 
tional  technological,  governmental  and  business 
environments  are  substantially  different,  the  fun¬ 
damental  formula  underlying  the  Minitel,  and  now 
the  Alex,  phenomenon  is  universal  in  nature. 

The  word  Minitel  refers  not  simply  to  a  device 
or  to  a  network.  Rather,  it  describes  a  new  industry 
in  France.  The  Minitel  industry  has  spawned 
scores  of  new  companies,  added  a  large  degree  of 
efficiency  to  the  French  life-style  and  economy 
and  raised  the  technological  awareness  of  the 
French  populace. 

Herein  lies  the  single  most  important  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  bold  French  initiative  into 
screen-based  interactive  services:  Some  new  busi¬ 
ness  concepts  are  inherently  so  large  and  complex 
that  success  requires  a  constellation  of  individ¬ 
uals,  companies  and  governmental  agencies  all 
working  in  concert  toward  a  shared  goal.  The  only 
vaguely  similar  American  enterprise  is  that  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

It’s  true  that  France  Telecom  is  a  monolithic, 
nationwide  administrator  of  telecommunications 
services.  But  since  there  are  more  telephone  lines 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  than  in  the  en- 

( continued  on  page  57) 

McGowan  is  president  of  Telesource,  Inc., 
a  New  York-based  communications  and  in¬ 
formation  services  firm. 


By  Benjamin  Compaine 

One  by  one,  the  regional 
Bell  holding  companies 
have  been  rolling  out  their 
videotex  gateway  services. 
Limited  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Harold 
Greene’s  rulings  that  restrict  them  from  providing 
actual  information  or  services,  the  RBHCs  can 
only  provide  the  gateway  switch  to  information 
providers’  computers  and  services.  The  RBHCs  are 
essentially  following  the  model  of  France  Tele¬ 
com’s  Teletel  3,  or  kiosk,  videotex  system. 

Any  policymaker  or  marketer  looking  to  Mini¬ 
tel  —  the  popular  name  for  the  French  system  — 
as  the  model  for  the  U.S.  videotex  infrastructure 
would  be  led  astray,  perhaps  disastrously  so.  A 
Minitel-like  system,  dominated  by  the  RBHCs  in 
particular,  could  thwart  the  development  of  the 
consumer  videotex  system  in  the  U.S.  A  videotex 
strategy  that  relies  on  inexpensive  terminals  —  or 
personal  computers  that  emulate  dumb  terminals 
—  and  a  centralized  network  defeats  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  growing  base  of  powerful  personal 
computers  in  U.S.  households. 

In  July,  Greene  ruled  that  AT&T  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  become  a  full-range  participant  in  the  video¬ 
tex  market,  free  to  provide  content  as  well  as 
equipment  and  the  network.  To  some  videotex  en¬ 
thusiasts,  having  AT&T  as  well  as  the  RBHCs  in¬ 
volved  is  just  the  right  mix  of  players  with  deep 
pockets  to  get  the  still  fledgling  consumer  video¬ 
tex  business  moving  in  the  U.S.  These  heavy  hit¬ 
ters  have  the  wherewithal  to  provide  inexpensive 
home  terminals  for  free  or  on  a  subsidized  basis. 
Thus  they  can  presumably  overcome  the  major 
barrier  to  the  mass  videotex  market  —  the  need 
for  a  large  base  of  users  with  receiving  equipment. 

After  all,  haven’t  the  French  shown  the  world 
that  a  videotex  system  can  be  established  if  every 
household  is  given  a  Minitel?  If  the  system  is  to  be 
run  as  a  business,  the  answer  is  no. 

Minitel  was  initiated  by  France  Telecom,  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency,  for  reasons  of  national  pres¬ 
tige  and  as  a  symbol  of  a  concerted  national  effort 

( continued  on  page  49) 

Compaine  is  president  of  Nova  Systems, 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  has  copublished 
a  study,  “French  Minitel:  Strategic  Lessons 
for  Videotext  in  the  U.S.  Market’’  with 
Communications  Trends,  Inc.  in  Larchmont, 
N.Y. 
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LETTERS 


A  simple  answer? 

In  his  column  “Solving  the 
puzzle  of  independent  LU  sup¬ 
port,”  which  appeared  in  the 
data  communications  section 
(NW,  July  31),  Joe  Mohen 
states  that  “unless  IBM  steps 
forward  and  sheds  some  light, 
it’s  going  to  make  it  difficult 
for  users  to  work  with  inde¬ 
pendent  logical  units.” 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
editors  of  Network  World 
that  they  have  the  foresight  to 
realize  the  importance  of  new 
Systems  Network  Architecture 
technology  such  as  IBM’s  in¬ 
dependent  logical  unit  (ILU) 
support.  Technology  such  as 
this  has  the  potential  to  create 
new  and  exciting  opportuni¬ 


ties  for  user  networks  that 
support  distributed  transaction 
applications. 

Unfortunately,  there  has 
been  some  confusion  in  the 
industry  regarding  how  ILUs 
work.  I  can  well  understand 
how  any  new  technology  can 
present  somewhat  of  a  dilem¬ 
ma  to  those  attempting  to 
(continued  on  page  57) 

Network  World  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 

Letters  should  be  typed, 
double-spaced  and  sent  to 
Editor,  Network  World,  375 
Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for 
space  and  clarity. 


“IN  MAN’S  BRAIN,  THE  IMPRESSIONS  FROM  OUTSIDE 

are  not  merely  registered;  they  produce  concepts  and  ideas.” 
Transfer  the  communications-related  ideas  in  your  brain  to 
Network  World’s  Opinions  pages  by  sending  in  a  guest  column! 

Columns  should  be  timely,  opinionated,  literate,  thoughtful 
and  accurate. 

Manuscripts  should  be  letter-quality,  double-spaced  and 
between  600  and  900  words  in  length.  Disk  or  modem 
submissions  are  preferred. 

If  you’d  like  to  write  a  column,  call  Steve  Moore,  features 
editor,  at  (508)  820-2543,  ext.  732,  or  fax  your  idea  to  us  at 
(508)  879-3167. 
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Smooth  operating 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
which  they  implement  those 
functions  and  the  hardware  re¬ 
quirements  demanded  in  order  to 
do  so  that  create  the  unique  and 
varying  products  in  the  local  net 
operating  system  category. 

“Network  operating  systems, 
especially  DOS-based  operating 
systems,  have  the  greatest  selec¬ 
tion  of  software  in  the  history  of 
the  world,”  says  Tom  Henderson, 
president  of  Corporate  Networks, 
Ltd. ,  a  systems  integration  firm  in 
Indianapolis.  Available  vertical 

Guengerich  is  a  senior  con¬ 
sultant  for  Business  Systems 
Group,  Inc.,  a  Houston-based 
consultingfirm  specializing  in 
networking  and  distributed 
data  base  applications. 


applications  range  from  profes¬ 
sional  services  to  professional 
sports  and  from  rural  farm  man¬ 
agement  to  high-tech  manufac¬ 
turing  and  processing  control. 

The  system  administration 
edge  that  minicomputers  once 
held  is  eroding  because,  as  Sally 
Hatchett,  manager  of  office  tech¬ 
nology  for  Vinson  &  Elkins,  a 
Houston-based  law  firm,  states, 
“LAN  OSs  are  becoming  easier  to 
use  and  administer  without 
knowing  a  lot  of  technical  infor¬ 
mation.” 

Today’s  local  nets  offer  a  full 
suite  of  security,  performance 
measurement  and  network  man¬ 
agement  features,  and  they  allow 
users  to  send  and  retrieve  infor¬ 
mation  across  different  minicom¬ 
puter  and  mainframe  environ¬ 


ments.  According  to  Fred  Haught, 
a  senior  manager  at  Peat  Marwick 
Main  &  Co.,  a  consulting  firm  in 
Chicago,  “The  LAN  operating  sys¬ 
tem  is  being  viewed  more  as  a 
platform  to  connect  the  PC,  mini 
and  mainframe  operating  envi¬ 
ronments  together,  rather  than 
just  to  connect  PCs  to  PCs. 

“In  general,”  he  says,  “the  is¬ 
sue  is  whether  the  LAN  operating 
system  provides  interfacing  capa¬ 
bilities  to  [Digital  Equipment 
Corp.]  VAXes,  [Hewlett-Packard 
Co.]  HP/3000s  and  [IBM] 
AS/400s,  not  whether  it  will  re¬ 
place  them.” 

Another  recent  trend  is  the 
emergence  of  wireless  local  net¬ 
work  operating  systems,  which 
extend  local  net  operating  system 
software  and  hardware  beyond 


LAN  users  today  can  enjoy  the  convenience 
of  a  full  range  of  security,  performance  and 

management  features. 
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previous  media  limitations. 

Hale  Pringle,  director  of  the 
University  of  Central  Florida’s 
LAN  Institute  in  Orlando,  touts 
wireless  local  nets  as  the  “right 
thing,  particularly  where  wiring 
is  difficult.  However,  the  problem 
that  I  see  with  these  LANs  is  that 
they  need  to  get  data  rates  up 
higher.”  Data  rates  on  these 
kinds  of  products  are  about  9600 
baud  but  to  be  useful,  they  need  to 
be  at  least  2Mbit/sec. 

Two  examples  of  wireless  lo¬ 
cal  nets  are  O’Neill  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.’s  Local-Area  Wireless 
Network  (LAWN)  and  Photonics 
Corp.’s  Photolink,  which  is  slated 
to  be  released  this  fall. 

Low  end,  high  end 

Low-cost  local  networks  can 
support  file  exchange  and  printer 
sharing  without  the  use  of  a  dedi¬ 
cated  file  server.  These  local  net¬ 
works  typically  have  a  limit  on 
the  number  of  workstations  and 
include  CBIS,  Inc.’s  Network-OS; 
Artisoft,  Inc.’s  LANtastic;  the 
TOPS  division  of  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  TOPS/DOS;  Corvus 
Systems,  Inc.’s  ReadyNet  and 
PC/NOS;  Western  Digital  Corp.’s 
ViaNet;  and  Novell,  Inc.’s  Net¬ 
Ware  ELS  I  and  ELS  II. 

Most  low-cost  local  nets  use 


DOS  as  the  basis  for  their  server 
filing  system;  however,  the 
NetWare  ELS  products  use  a  pro¬ 
prietary  system,  and  3  + Open 
LAN  Manager  employs  OS/2, 
which  uses  a  hierarchical  filing 
system. 

“The  low-cost  market  is  ex¬ 
tremely  active,”  Pringle  says. 
“There  are  10  to  20  companies 
involved  due  to  a  gap  underneath 
the  high-end  products.  My  con¬ 
cern  is  that  when  you  get  into  file 
sharing,  it  requires  a  sophisticat¬ 
ed  process.  I  haven’t  seen  any  of 
these  companies  take  off  and 
‘own’ the  market  yet.” 

High-end  local  net  products 
are  based  on  OS/2  or  other  non- 
DOS  operating  systems  such  as 
Unix.  Those  systems  provide  bet¬ 
ter  performance  than  DOS  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  usually  rely  on  a 
dedicated  file  server  and  provide 
advanced  security,  net  manage¬ 
ment  and  superior  file  and  print¬ 
er  sharing.  Third-party  add-on 
functions  and  features  usually 
cost  extra. 

This  category  of  operating 
systems  includes  3Com  Corp.’s 
3  + Open,  which  uses  OS/2  LAN 
Manager,  Novell’s  SFT  NetWare, 
which  uses  a  proprietary  system, 
and  Banyan  Systems,  Inc.’s  Unix- 
based  VINES/386. 


In  the  future,  other  factors 
such  as  ease  of  installation  may 
become  an  important  concern  in 
users’  purchasing  decisions  about 
local  net  operating  systems.  In¬ 
stallation  parameters  required  by 
a  local  net  installation  program 
may  include  the  type  of  hard  disk 
controller,  the  network  interface 
card  driver  and  its  configuration, 
parallel  and  serial  ports,  the  dis¬ 
play  adapter,  the  volume  name 
and  size,  as  well  as  other  parame¬ 


CHART • GUIDE 

A  chart  examining  local  net¬ 
work  operating  systems  from 
a  variety  of  vendors  starts  on 
pages  42  and  43. 


ters.  Ease  of  installation  is  usual¬ 
ly  a  good  indication  of  ease  of 
maintenance. 

“The  harder  it  is  to  install, 
more  than  likely,  the  harder  it 
will  be  to  keep  going,”  says  John 
McCann,  an  independent  systems 
developer  from  Austin,  Texas, 
who  does  work  for  Brightwork 
Development,  Inc.  in  Tinton 
Falls,  N.J. 

One  local  net  operating  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  received  a  great  deal 


of  press  over  the  past  two  years  is 
OS/2  LAN  Manager,  developed 
jointly  by  Microsoft  Corp.  and 
3Com  and  adopted  by  IBM  as  a 
product  standard.  OS/2  LAN 
Manager  is  the  first  OS/2-based 
local  net  operating  system  that 
supports  both  DOS  and  OS/2 
workstations  and  applications. 

Local  net  operating  systems 
developed  under  OS/2  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  are  3Com’s  3  +  Open,  Torus 
Systems  Inc.’s  Tapestry  II  LAN 
Manager,  IBM’s  OS/2  LAN  Server 
and  10NET  Communications’ 
lONet  Plus. 

Novell  strategy 

Nonetheless,  one  vendor  of  lo¬ 
cal  net  operating  systems  not 
based  on  OS/2,  Novell,  has  pro¬ 
vided  OS/2  networking  capabili¬ 
ties  through  emulation  of  inter¬ 
faces  within  its  proprietary 
systems.  For  example,  Novell  re¬ 
cently  announced  Version  1.1  of 
its  OS/2  Requestor  software, 
which  takes  advantage  of  the 
Named  Pipes  interface  and  OS/2 
applications  to  be  run  from 
NetWare  as  well  as  other  local  net 
operating  systems. 

OS/2,  however,  has  received  a 
lot  of  criticism,  such  as  claims 
that  OS/2  Extended  Edition  takes 
( continued  on  page  46 ) 
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!  Vendor 

Product 

OS  type 

Net  adapters 
supported 

Dedicated  or 
nondedicated 
file  server 

Supported  file 
server  CPUs 

File  server  RAM 

requirements 

(bytes) 

Total 

address 

storage 

Workstation 

OS 

Minimum 

workstation 
RAM  (bytes) 

Maximum  number 

of  connections  pei 
file  server 

Fault  tolerance 

Artisoft,  Inc. 

Tucson,  Ariz, 

(602)  293-6363 

LANtastic  Network 
Operating  System 

MS-DOS, 

PC-DOS 

LANtastic  2  Mbps  and 
.7  Mbps,  Arcnet, 
Ethernet,  IBM  Token- 
Ring,  NETBIOS- 
compatible 

Allows  both 

IBM  Personal 
Computer  XT,  AT  anc 
80386  compatibles 

Minimum:  32K 
Maximum:  user- 
defined  based  on 
system 
parameters 

DOS  limits 

DOS  3.1  to  4.0 
(DOS  3.2  not 
recommended) 

12K 

120 

Tape  backup 

AT&T 

Morristown,  N.J. 
(800)247-1212 

StarGROUP 
Software  386 
Server  (Release 

3.2) 

AT&T  Unix 
System 
(Release 
3.2) 

AT&T  Starlan  10,  AT&T 
Starlan  (1 M  bit/sec), 
Ethernet 

Allows  both 

AT&T  6386 
WorkGroup  System 
family  of  PCs 

Minimum:  4M 
Maximum:  64M 

1 .2G  bytes 

PC/MS-DOS 

3.1  + 

256K 

4M  RAM:  72 

clients;  8M  RAM: 
128  clients 

Tape  backup 

Banyan  Systems,  Inc. 
Westborough,  Mass. 
(508)898-1000 

VINES/286 

DOS- 

compatible 
proprietary 
based  on 
Unix 

System  V 

Arcnet,  Ethernet,  David 
Systems,  Inc.,  IBM  PC 
Net,  Omninet-1  B, 
ProNet  10,  Starlan, 
Token-Ring,  VistaLAN 

Dedicated 

IBM  Personal 
Computer  AT  and 
80286  compatibles 

Minimum:  2M 
Maximum:  16M 

240M  bytes 

DOS  2.1  to  4.0 

100K 

Unlimited 

Tape  backup, 

uninterruptible 
power  supply 
(UPS)  monitoring, 
disk  mirroring  via 
Trellis  (third-party 
product) 

VINES/386 

DOS- 
compatible 
proprietary 
based  on 
Unix 

System  V 

Arcnet,  Ethernet,  David 
Systems,  IBM  PC  Net, 
Omninet-1  B,  ProNet 

10,  Starlan,  Token- 
Ring,  VistaLAN 

Dedicated 

Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  Deskpro  386 
and  compatibles;  IBM 
Personal  System/2 
Models  70, 80  and 
compatibles 

Minimum:  4M 
Maximum:  16M 

1 ,2G  bytes 

DOS  2.1  to  4.0 

100K 

Unlimited 

Tape  backup,  UPS 
monitoring,  disk 
mirroring  via  Trellis 
(third-party 
product) 

CBIS,  Inc. 

Norcross,  Ga. 
(404)446-1332 

Network-OS 

DOS  3.X, 
4.0 

Arcnet,  Ethernet, 
Starlan,  Token-Ring 
and  compatibles  (over 
35  network  interface 
cards  supported) 

Allows  both 

IBM  Personal 
Computer  XT,  AT  anc 
compatibles; 

Personal  System/2 

Minimum:  640K 

Anything 
DOS 
supports 
via  third- 
party  disk 
manager 

DOS  3.X,  4.0 

50K  to  60K 
(640K 

recommended) 

254 

Tape  backup,  UPS 
monitoring 

Corvus  Systems,  Inc. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
(408)281-4100 

ReadyNet 

DOS 

ReadyNet 

Allows  both 

IBM  Personal 
Computer,  XT,  AT, 
80386,  Personal 
System/2  models  anc 
compatibles 

174K 

Unlimited  in 

32M-byte 

segments 

DOS  2.X  to 
3.30 

60K 

24 

UPS  (with  add-on) 

PC/NOS 

DOS 

Arcnet,  Ethernet, 
NETBIOS,  Omninet/1, 
Omninet/4,  TandyLink, 
Token-Ring 

Allows  both 

IBM  Personal 
Computer,  XT,  AT, 
Personal  System/2 
models,  80386s  and 
compatibles 

184K 

Unlimited  in 

32M-byte 

segments 

DOS  2.X  to 
3.30 

66K 

Unlimited 

UPS  (with  add-on) 

Corvus  LAN 
Manager 

DOS  and 
OS/2 

Etherlink,  Omninet/1 , 
Omninet/4,  IBM  PC 
Network,  Token-Ring 

Allows  both 

80286, 80386  and 
Personal  System/2 
compatibles 

4M 

0.5G  byte 

DOS,  OS/2 

DOS:  640K 
OS/2:  2M 

2,000 

UPS  (with  add-on) 

Oatapoint  Coro. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
(512)698-7000 

DataLAN 

DOS 

NETBIOS-compatible 

Allows  both 

80286  and  80386 
compatibles 

Minimum:  640K 
Maximum:  32M 

12G  bytes 

MS-DOS  3.0+ 

80K  including 
NETBIOS 

255 

Tape  backup,  UPS 
monitoring,  disk 
mirroring,  disk 
duplexing 

DCA’s  10NET 
Communications 

Dayton,  Ohio 
(513)433-2238 

10NET  Plus  for 
NetBIOS  LANs  r 

DOS 

NETBIOS-compatible 

Allows  both 

IBM  Personal 
Computer,  XT,  AT 
and  80386  compat¬ 
ibles 

Minimum:  11  OK 
Maximum:  130K 

Limited  by 
DOS  or 
subsystem 
limits 

DOS3.X+ 

50K 

255 

UPS  via  third 
party;  disk 
mirroring  via  third- 
party  subsystems 

DSC  Communications 
Corp. 

Campbell,  Calif. 
(800)289-6396 

NEXOS286 
Operating  System 
Software 

Proprietary 

Ethernet,  Token-Ring, 
Arcnet 

Dedicated 

80286 

640K 

4G  bytes 

DOS  2.X  or 
higher 

256K 

24 

Tape  backup, 
transaction 
logging,  buffered 
transaction 
logging,  disk 
repair  utility,  disk 
cache  write- 
through 

NEXOS386 
Operating  System 

Proprietary 

Ethernet,  Token-Ring, 
Arcnet 

Dedicated 

80386 

2M 

4G  bytes 

DOS  2.X  or 
higher 

256K 

255 

Tape  backup, 
transaction 
logging,  buffered 
transaction 
processing,  disk 
repair  utility,  disk 
cache  write- 
through 

IBM 

White  Plains,  N.Y. 
(800)426-2468 

OS/2  LAN  Server 

OS/2 

Extended 

Edition 

All  IBM  Token-Ring  and 
PC  Network  adapters 

Nondedicated 

IBM  Personal 
System/2,  Personal 
Computer  AT,  XT  28£ 
and  compatibles 

3M  (includes 
OS/2  Extended 
Edition) 

13M  bytes 

OS/2  Extended 
Edition,  DOS 
with  IBM  PC 
LAN  Program 
1.3.1 

OS/2: 3M 

DOS:  256K 

128 

Not  applicable 

PC  LAN  Program 

PC  DOS 

3.3  or  4.0 

All  IBM  Token-Ring  and 
PC  Network  adapters 

Nondedicated 

IBM  Personal 
System/2,  Personal 
Computers  and 
compatibles 

51 2K  (includes 
345K  server, 
DOS,  protocol 
drivers, 
applications) 

404K  bytes 

DOS  3.3  or  4.0 

256K 

251 

Not  applicable 

Novell,  Inc. 

Provo,  Utah 
(801)379-5900 

[ 

ELS  NetWare 

Level  1 

Proprietary 

Arcnet,  Ethernet,  PC 
Network/2  and 
compatibles 

Nondedicated 

80286, 80386,  IBM 
Personal  System/2 
and  compatibles 

Minimum:  640K 
base  plus  51 2K 
extended 

Two  255M- 
byte 
internal 
drives 

DOS  3.X, 
Windows 
80386 

60K  plus 

application 

memory 

4 

None 

ELS  NetWare 

Level  II 

Proprietary 

Over  30  different 
adapters  including 
Novell,  Arcnet,  Etherne 
and  Token-Ring 
compatibles 

Allows  both 

80286, 80386,  IBM 
Personal  System/2 
and  compatibles 

Minimum: 
dedicated  1M, 
nondedicated 

2M; 

Maximum:  12M 

Two 
internal 
hard  drives 

DOS  2.X  to  4.X 

Windows 

80386; 

Macintosh; 

OS/2 

70K  plus 

application 

memory 

8 

Tape  backup,  UPS 
monitoring 

Advanced  NetWare 

Proprietary 

Over  90  different 
adapters  including 
Novell,  Arcnet,  Ethernet 
and  Token-Ring 
compatibles 

Allows  both 

80286, 80386,  IBM 
Personal  System/2 
and  compatibles 

Minimum:  2M 
Maximum:  12M 

2G  bytes 

DOS  2.X  to  4.X 
Windows 
80286, 80386; 
Macintosh; 
OS/2 

70K  plus 

application 

memory 

100 

Tape  backup,  UPS 
monitoring 

SFT  NetWare 

Proprietary 

Over  90  different 
adapters  including 
Novell,  Arcnet,  Ethernet 
and  Token-Ring 
compatibles 

Dedicated 

80286, 80386,  IBM 
Personal  System/2 
and  compatibles 

Minimum:  2M 
Maximum:  12M 

2G  bytes 

DOS  2.X  to  4.X 
Windows 
80286, 80386; 
Macintosh; 
OS/2 

70K  plus 

application 

memory 

100 

Tape  backup,  UPS 
monitoring,  disk 
mirroring,  disk 
duplexing 

NetWare  386 

Proprietary 

Arcnet,  Ethernet, 
Token-Ring,  PC 
Network,  PC 

Network/2 

Dedicated 

Novell  386  AE,  IBM 
Personal  System/2, 
80386  and 
compatibles 

Minimum:  2.5M 
Maximum:  4G 

32T  bytes 

DOS  5.0 

640K 

recommended 

250 

Tape  backup,  UPS 
monitoring,  disk 
mirroring,  disk 
duplexing 

O'Neill 

Communications,  Inc. 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
(800)524-5296 

1 _ _ 

Local  Area  Wireless 

Network  (LAWN) 

DOS 

Not  applicable 

None  (requires 
no  server) 

Not  applicable 

Not  applicable 

Not 

applicable 

DOS 

256K 

Not  applicable 

None 
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Maximum 
number  of 
open  files 

Number  of  network 
primers 

Supports  prim 
servers 

Number  of  bridges 

Mainframe  connectivity 

Remote 

communications 

connectivity 

OS/2  support 

Macintosh 

connectivity 

Electronic  mail 

Copy 

protected 

Price 

255 

Parallel:  3 

Serial:  3 

Yes 

Internal:  4 

External:  None 

IBM  mainframe  (with 
additional  hardware) 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

$325  for  .7  Mbps  Starter  Kit;  $525 
for  2  Mbps  Starter  Kit;  $725  for 
Ethernet  Starter  Kit;  prices  effective 
Oct.  1,1989 

Unlimited 

40  (any  mix  of  parallel  and 
senal) 

Yes 

Internal:  None 
External:  Unlimited 

DEC  VAX  (optional);  IBM 
mainframe  (optional) 

Yes  (optional) 

No 

No 

Yes  (optional) 

No 

$2,295 

5,000 

Parallel:  2 

Serial:  3 

Yes 

Internal:  2 

DEC  VAX;  IBM  mainframe 

Yes 

No 

Only  E-mail 
and  ASCII  file 
transfer 

Yes 

No 

$1,995 

5,000 

Parallel:  3 

Serial:  2 

Yes 

Internal:  4 

DEC  VAX;  IBM  mainframe 

Yes 

No 

Only  E-mail 
and  ASCII  file 
transfer 

Yes 

No 

$4,995 

255 

Parallel:  3 

Serial:  2 

Yes 

Internal:  1  per  file 
server,  3  per 
network 

External:  none 

DEC  VAX  (via  third  party); 
IBM  mainframe  (via  third 
party) 

Yes 

No 

Yes  (via  third 
party) 

Yes 

No 

$1 60  per  node;  $1 ,280  for  8-  to  30- 
user  site  license 

400 

Parallel:  96 

Serial:  96 

Yes 

None 

IBM  mainframe  (optional) 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

$249  per  node 

400 

Parallel:  unlimited 

Serial:  unlimited 

Yes 

None 

IBM  mainframe  (optional) 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

$1 ,395  per  network 

32,000 

Parallel:  unlimited 

Serial:  unlimited 

Yes 

Internal:  Yes 
External:  Yes 

IBM  mainframe  (optional) 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

$2,750  per  network 

255 

Parallel:  765 

Serial:  510 

Yes 

Internal:  5 

External:  Arcnet, 
Ethernet,  Starlan, 
Token-Ring 

DEC  VAX,  IBM  mainframe 

Yes 

Yes 

Supports 

Yes 

No 

$595  for  4  users;  $1 ,1 95  for  8  users 
$1 ,995  for  up  to  255  users;  $1 ,995 
for  dedicated  server;  $595  for  disk 
mirroring 

To  DOS  limits 

Parallel:  2  per  superstation 
(unlimited  by  LAN);  Serial:  1 
per  superstation  (unlimited 
by  LAN) 

Yes 

Internal:  1  per 
workstation 
External:  unlimited 

IBM  mainframe  (via  DCA 
Irmalan,  third  party) 

Yes  (via 
CrossTalk 
Remote;  R2  LAN] 

No 

Yes  (via  third 
party) 

Yes 

No 

$795  for  8  users;  $2,595  for 
unlimited  users  (limited  by  bridge  or 
gateway) 

256  per  work¬ 
station, 
unlimited  per 
server 

Parallel:  4 

Serial:4 

Yes 

Limited  only  by 
available  NETBIOS 
sessions  (up  to  90 
sessions) 

IBM,  DEC  VAX,  Unix,  3270, 
5250,  TCP/IP, 
asynchronous  and  X.25 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

$795  and  up 

256  per  work¬ 
station, 
unlimited  per 
server 

Parallel:  4 

Serial:  4 

Yes 

Limited  only  by 
available  NETBIOS 
sessions  (up  to  90 
sessions) 

IBM,  DEC  VAX,  Unix,  3270, 
5250,  TCP/IP, 
asynchronous  and  X.25 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

$3,295 

255 

9  per  server  with  an 
unlimited  number  of  servers 
per  network 

Yes 

Unlimited  number  of 
bridges  in  network 
with  a  single  route 
not  exceeding  7 
hops 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Optional 

product 

No  physical 
restrictions; 
license 
restrictions: 
can  make  one 
copy  for 
backup  only 

$1 ,040  for  single  unit;  $939  for 
additional  license,  with  volume 
discounts  up  to  30%  and  special  bic 
pricing 

255 

3  per  server  with  an 
unlimited  number  of  servers 
per  network 

Yes 

Unlimited  number  of 
bridges  in  network 
with  a  single  route 
not  exceeding  7 
hops 

Asynchronous  via  optional 
product 

Optional  product 

No 

No 

Optional 

product 

No  physical 
restrictions; 
license 
restrictions: 
can  make  one 
copy  for 
backup  only 

$245  for  single  unit;  $1 89  for 
additional  license,  with  volume 
discounts  up  to  30%  and  special  bic 
pricing 

1,000 

Parallel:  3 

Serial:  2 

No 

None 

DEC  VAX  and  IBM 
mainframe  (optional  Novell 
products  available) 

Yes  (optional 
Novell  products 
available) 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

$695 

1,000 

Parallel:  3 

Serial:  2 

Yes  (via  third 
party) 

Internal:  3 

(Macintosh 

support) 

External:  optional 

DEC  VAX  and  IBM 
mainframe  (optional  Novell 
products  available) 

Yes  (optional 
Novell  products 
available) 

Yes  (optional 
Novell  product 
available) 

Yes  (optional 
Novell 
product 
available) 

Yes 

Yes 

$1,595 

1,000 

Parallel:  3 

Serial:  2 

Yes  (via  third 
party) 

Internal:  4 

External:  4 

DEC  VAX  and  IBM 
mainframe  (optional  Novell 
products  available) 

Yes  (optional 
Novell  products 
available) 

Yes  (optional 
Novell  product 
available) 

Yes  (optional 
Novell 
product 
available) 

Yes 

Yes 

$2,995 

1,000 

Parallel:  3 

Serial:  2 

Yes  (via  third 
party) 

Internal:  4 

External:  4 

DEC  VAX  and  IBM 
mainframe  (optional  Novell 
products  available) 

Yes  (optional 
Novell  products 
available) 

Yes  (optional 
Novell  product 
available) 

Yes  (optional 
Novell 
product 
available) 

Yes 

Yes 

$4,695 

100,000 

Unlimited  parallel  and  serial 
within  memory  constraints 

Yes 

Internal:  16 
External:  unlimited 

DEC  VAX  and  IBM 
mainframe  (optional  Novell 
products  available) 

Yes  (optional 
Novell  products 
available) 

Yes  (optional 
Novell  product 
available) 

Yes  (optional 
Novell 
product 
available) 

Yes 

No 

$7,995 

Not 

applicable 

Unlimited 

Yes 

Not  applicable 

DEC  VAX  and  IBM 
mainframe  via  terminal- 
emulation  software 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

$495  per  node 

SOURCE:  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  GROUP,  INC.,  HOUSTON 
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WE  WONT  MAKE 
YOU  FORK  rr  OVER. 


^"■sWsiiSttX %'• 


With  a  Meridian  SL-1 PBX  from  Northern 
TMecom  you  can  feel  secure.  Because  the  record 
shows  that  only  the  Meridian  SL-1  has  consistently 
provided  a  safe,  sure  way  to  grow. 

Since  it  was  introduced,  no  one  has  ever  had  to 
trade  it  to  upgrade  it— a  record  no  other  PBX  can 
match.  But  then  the  Meridian  SL-1  is  different  from 
other  PBXs. 

Its  architecture  is  modular,  so  you  can  add  major 
new  capabilities  while  preserving  up  to  100  percent 
of  your  investment. 

And  it  comes  with  something  no  other  PBX 
has:  Northern  TMecom’s  long-standing  commitment 


to  keep  supporting  our  customers  in  the  future  as 
we  have  in  the  past. 

Unlike  other  PBX  makers,  making  telecom¬ 
munications  systems  is  our  only  business.  So  we 
concentrate  on  developing  the  new  features  and 
performance  you’ll  need. 

Maybe  that’s  why,  year  after  year  in  industry 
surveys,  Meridian  SL-1  owners  register  the  highest 
overall  satisfaction  of  any  PBX  owners. 

So  call  1-800-328-8800.  And  when  we  bring  in 
your  new  Meridian  SL-1,  A 

you’ll  never  have  to  face 
a  forklift  again.  I  Vw 


northern 

telecom 
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Local  net  operating  systems 


Vendor 

Product 

OS  type 

Net  adapters 
supported 

Dedicated  or 
nondedicated 
file  server 

Supported  file 
server  CPUs 

File  server  RAM 

requirements 

(bytes) 

Total 

address 

storage 

Workstation 

OS 

Minimum 
workstation 
RAM  (bytes) 

Maximum  number 
of  connections  per 
file  server 

Fault  tolerance 

3Com  Corp. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

(800)  638-3266 

3+  Share 

DOS 

3Com  EtherLink, 
EtherLink  II,  EtherLink 
Plus,  EtherLink  MC, 
EtherLink  NB, 

EtherLink  SE, 
TokenLink,  TokenLink 
Plus,  IBM  Token-Ring  1, 
II. /A 

Allows  both 

80286,  80386 

compatibles 

896K 

4G  bytes 

DOS  3.X 

DOS:  51 2K 

(640K 

recommended) 
OS/2:  51 2K 
(640K 

recommended) 

240 

Tape  backup  (only 

with  dedicated 
seiver) 

3+  Open 

OS/2 

3Com  EtherLink, 
EtherLink  II,  EtherLink 
Plus,  EtherLink  MC, 
EtherLink  NB, 

EtherLink  SE, 
TokenLink,  TokenLink 
Plus,  IBM  Token-Ring  1, 
II,  /A 

Allows  both 

80286,  80386 
compatibles 

Minimum:  4M 

4G  bytes 

DOS  3.X;  OS/2 

DOS:  51 2K 
(640K 

recommended) 
OS/2:  2.5M 

Advanced  system: 
254;  Entry  system: 

5 

Tape  backup  (only 
with  dedicated 
server) 

The  TOPS  Division  of  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
(415)769-9669 

TOPS  DOS  2.1 

DOS  3.X 

LocalTalk,  FlashTalk, 
Ethernet 

Allows  both 

8086,  8088,  80286, 
80386 

File  server  only: 
190K;  Print 
server,  file  server: 
226K 

Unlimited 

DOS  3.X 

120K 

20 

Tape  backup 

TOPS  for  Sun  2.2 

Server: 

Unix; 
Clients: 
Macintosh 
or  DOS 

Ethernet,  AppleTalk 

Allows  both 

Sun  3,  Sun  4, 386i 

Minimum:  4M 
(lowest  Sun) 
Maximum: 
unlimited  (highest 
Sun) 

Several 
gigabytes 
(depending 
on  Unix 
worksta¬ 
tion 

memory) 

Macintosh  4.2 
to  6.0;  DOS 

3.X  +  ;  Sun  OS 
3.5.4.X 

DOS:  640K 
Macintosh:  1 M 

20 

Tape  backup 

Torus  Systems,  Inc. 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 
(415)594-9336 

Tapestry  II  LAN 
Manager 

DOS,  OS/2 

Arcnet,  Ethernet, 
Token-Ring  (NETBIOS- 
compatible) 

Allows  both 

80286,  80386 
compatibles 

DOS:  640K 

OS/2: 4M 

DOS:  32 M 
OS/2:  4G 

DOS  3.1 +; 
OS/2  1.0+ 

640K 

Unlimited 

None 

Ungermann-Bass,  Inc. 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

(408)  496-0111 

NET/ONE  LAN 
Manager 

OS/2  1.0, 
1.1 

Ethernet,  Token-Ring 
compatibles 

Allows  both 

IBM  Personal 
Computer  XT,  80286, 
80386,  Personal 
System/2  and 
compatibles 

Minimum:  4M 
Maximum:  16M 

88G  bytes 
(depends 
on  OS) 

OS/2  1.0, 1.1; 
DOS  3.1  + 

DOS:  51 2K 
OS/2:  2M 

Ethernet:  96; 
Token-Ring:  48 
(depends  on 
adapter) 

Tape  backup 

Waterloo  Micro  Systems 
Norcross,  Ga. 

(404)  441-9252 

PORT  Lite 

Proprietary 

Arcnet  compatibles 

Allows  both 

IBM  Personal 
Computer,  XT,  AT, 
Personal  System/2 
and  compatibles 

Minimum:  384K 

5  disk 
drives 

PC  MS/DOS 

50K 

5  (1 0  supported 
with  PORT  Lite 
Expander  Option) 

UPS  monitoring, 
tape  backup 

PORT 

Proprietary 

Arcnet,  Token-Ring 
compatibles 

Allows  both 

IBM  Personal 
Computer,  XT,  AT, 
Personal  System/2 
and  compatibles 

Minimum:  384K 

5  disk 
drives 

PC  MS/DOS 

50K 

- 

■ 

25 

UPS  monitoring, 
tape  backup 

Western  Digital  Corp. 
Irvine,  Calif. 

(714)  863-0102 

ViaNet 

DOS  3.3 
(does  not 
support 

4.0) 

Western  Digital 
Ethernet,  Western 
Digital  Starlan,  Arcnet 

Allows  both 

IBM  Personal 
Computer  XT,  80286, 
80386,  Personal 
System/2  and 
compatibles 

Minimum:  256K 
Maximum:  640K 

DOS  3.3 
limits 

DOS  3.X  (not 
4.0) 

256K 

255 

Tape  backup 

( continued  from  page  41) 
up  too  much  memory,  particular¬ 
ly  at  the  workstation,  and  that  it  is 
slower  than  anticipated.  Also,  it 
has  not  garnered  a  large  enough 
base  of  real  (or  even  announced) 
OS/2  applications  to  afford  what 
some  users  view  as  a  costly  mi¬ 
gration  from  the  DOS-based 
world  (“3Com  report  stuns  local 
net  market,”  NW,  Aug.  14). 

File  server  requirements 

If  the  local  net  operating  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  lifeblood  of  a  network, 
then  the  file  server  is  its  heart. 
Both  the  requirements  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  net  operating  system  and  the 
technical  network  design  deter¬ 
mine  the  configuration  of  the  file 
server. 

The  local  net  operating  sys¬ 
tem  influences  the  type  of  micro¬ 
processor  used,  the  minimum 
and  maximum  amounts  of  ex¬ 
tended  memory  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  hard  disk  stor¬ 
age. 

The  technical  network  design 
is  affected  by  the  number  of  par¬ 
allel  and  serial  ports,  the  amount 
of  hard  disk  storage,  the  number 
of  network  interface  cards  and 
the  file  server’s  display  adapter. 

Some  local  net  operating  sys¬ 
tems  allow  the  user  to  choose 
whether  to  install  a  dedicated  or 
nondedicated  file  server.  If  eco¬ 
nomics  is  a  critical  factor,  a  non¬ 
dedicated  file  server,  which  can 
perform  double  duty  as  a  work¬ 


station,  may  be  the  better  choice 
—  especially  if  it  will  be  used  in  a 
small  office  of  two  to  eight  users 
with  a  relatively  low  amount  of 
file  processing  activity. 

With  today’s  high-perfor¬ 
mance  local  net  operating  sys¬ 
tems,  however,  a  dedicated  file 
server  is  not  only  becoming  man¬ 
datory,  it’s  a  more  dependable 
solution  as  well.  Because  its  re¬ 
sources  are  not  shared  by  other 
local  applications,  one  by-prod¬ 
uct  of  a  dedicated  file  server  is  in¬ 
creased  performance. 

Also,  using  a  dedicated  file 
server  decreases  the  risk  of  a  user 
accidentally  rebooting  it.  A  dedi¬ 


cated  file  server  may  require  less 
memory  than  a  nondedicated  file 
server,  depending  on  what  appli¬ 
cations  are  used  on  it.  And  an  in¬ 
expensive  monochrome  monitor, 
for  viewing  system  error  mes¬ 
sages  and  so  forth,  is  all  that’s 
necessary. 

“My  clients  are  looking  for 
high-performance  machines  that 
run  at  25  to  33  MHz  and  use  intel¬ 


ligent  disk  controllers.  Those  are 
the  two  major  components  that 
are  going  to  increase  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  I  see  the  demand  for 
higher  performance  in  file  serv¬ 
ers  continuing  as  a  major  trend,” 
says  Rich  Binkus,  a  consultant 
with  Chicago-based  Netcom  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  a  systems  design  and 
local  network  consultancy. 

Workstation  requirements 

Like  the  file  server,  much  of  a 
workstation’s  configuration  is 
dictated  by  the  local  net  operat¬ 
ing  system  and  by  the  technical 
design. 

Because  most  of  today’s  local 


net  operating  systems  are  still 
MS-DOS-based,  the  amount  of 
workstation  memory  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  element.  Since  MS-DOS  has  a 
limited  application  work  space  of 
640K  bytes  of  random-access 
memory,  local  net  vendors  have 
been  forced  to  squeeze  the  work¬ 
station  portions  of  operating  sys¬ 
tems  to  provide  as  much  room  as 
possible  for  the  actual  applica¬ 


tion  programs  and  data.  This  size 
limit  has  sometimes  forced  oper¬ 
ating  system  vendors  to  choose 
between  functionality  and  practi¬ 
cality. 

A  couple  of  developments  are 
helping  to  settle  this  dilemma. 
First  is  the  advent  of  distributed 
processing  on  local  networks. 

On  the  operating  system 
front,  applications  running  under 
local  nets  will  be  able  to  run  on 
the  file  server  and  other  special¬ 
ized  servers  once  they  are  widely 
available.  This  approach  will  free 
the  workstations  from  the  memo¬ 
ry  constraints  they  have  had. 

“The  added  memory  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  network  shell  is  a 
problem,”  says  Jim  Rosen,  vice- 
president  of  LAN  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
local  network  systems  integra¬ 
tion  and  software  development 
firm  in  New  York. 

“I  see  the  trend  for  LAN  oper¬ 
ating  systems  to  reduce  their 
memory  overhead  and  for  appli¬ 
cations  to  become  more  clever 
about  saving  memory,”  he  says. 

The  second  development 
helping  to  solve  the  problem  of 
workstation  memory  shortage  is 
the  advent  of  workstation  memo¬ 
ry  management  and,  in  some 
cases,  memory-conserving  soft¬ 
ware. 

Binkus  says  the  “use  of  memo¬ 
ry-tasking  software,  such  as  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Windows  and  Quarter¬ 
deck  Office  Systems,  Inc.’s 
DesqView,  is  an  important  piece 


of  workstation  memory  manage¬ 
ment.” 

For  local  net  operating  sys¬ 
tems  that  don’t  require  a  disk 
drive  in  the  workstation,  diskless 
workstations  are  an  option.  Usu¬ 
ally  smaller  in  size  than  a  person¬ 
al  computer,  they  use  less  expen¬ 
sive  power  supplies  and  operate 
without  fans. 

Each  unit  uses  a  special  read¬ 
only  memory  chip,  placed  on  the 
motherboard  or  the  diskless 
workstation’s  network  interface 
card,  that  receives  a  DOS  boot 
from  the  file  server.  The  diskless 
workstation’s  MS-DOS  boot  files, 
such  as  CONFIG.SYS,  and  other 
files  are  stored  on  the  file  server’s 
hard  disk.  DOS  boot  ROMs  for 
diskless  workstations  are  avail¬ 
able,  but  OS/2  boot  ROMs  are  still 
under  development. 

Because  users  can’t  copy  data 
from  the  file  server’s  hard  disk, 
diskless  workstations  are  consid¬ 
ered  more  secure  than  conven¬ 
tional  workstations. 

However,  since  diskless  work¬ 
stations  rely  on  the  centralized 
disk  drives  of  the  file  server  to  op¬ 
erate,  an  uninterruptible  power 
supply  unit  and  a  tape  backup  sys¬ 
tem  become  strong  purchasing 
considerations  for  the  network. 
Most  diskless  workstations  have  a 
complete  set  of  parallel  and  seri¬ 
al  ports  that  can  be  used  for  print¬ 
ers  and  modems. 

With  the  increasing  need  for 
graphics  and  design  capabilities, 


If  the  local  net  operating  system  is  the 
lifeblood  of  a  net,  the  file  server  is  its  heart. 

▲  A  A 
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open  files 
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printers 

Supports  print 
servers 

Number  of  bridges 

Mainframe  connectivity 

Remote 

communications 

connectivity 

OS/2  support 

Macintosh 

connectivity 

Electronic  mail 

Copy 

protected 

Price 

20,000  or 
more,  one-to- 
one 

5  per  PC  server;  12  per 
-3S/400  server 

Yes  (via  third 
party) 

Internal:  2 

IBM  mainframe  and  TCP/IP 
hosts 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes  (optional) 

No 

$2,495  (includes  File/Print  service, 
Name  service,  Menu  service, 
TurboShare,  NetDOS,  Start) 

20,000  or 
more,  one-to- 
one 

1 2  or  more  per  server  based 
on  number  of  ports  on 
hardware 

Yes  (via  third 
party) 

Internal:  4 

IBM  mainframe  and  TCP/IP 
hosts 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

$995  for  entry-level  system  (5 
nodes);  $2,995  for  advanced 
system  (254  nodes) 

100 

Parallel:  one  per  server 

Yes 

Full  support  for 
AppleTalk  zones 

None 

No 

No 

Yes 

Optional 

No 

$189 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Yes 

Internal:  one 
EtherTalk  bridge 
External:  unlimited 

DEC  VAX  (via  NFS 
gateway),  IBM  mainframe 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Optional 

Yes 

$895  for  1  to  4  users;  $1 ,595  for 
more  than  four  users 

Limited  by 
DOS,  OS/2 

Parallel:  3  per  print  server; 
Serial:  4  per  print  server 
(Any  workstation  can  be  a 
print  server) 

Yes 

Internal: 

DOS:  1 

OS/2:  limited  by 
CPU  expansion 
slots 

DEC  VAX  (VT1 00  and 
VT220  emulation  included); 
IBM  mainframe  (purchased 
separately) 

Yes  (purchased 
separately) 

Yes 

Yes  (via  third 
party) 

Yes 

Yes 

$2,995  for  8  workstations,  1  OS/2 
LAN  Manager  Server;  $250  to  $395 
for  additional  stations  (depending 
on  volume) 

OS 

dependent 

Parallel:  2 

Serial:  2  (total  on 
network:  32) 

Yes 

Internal:  unlimited 
External:  unlimited 

DEC  VAX,  IBM  mainframe 

Yes 

Yes 

• 

Yes 

Yes 

Noton 

workstations 

$995  for  entry-level  system  (5 
nodes);  $2,995  for  advanced 
system  (254  nodes) 

70  DOS  files 
per  server 

Parallel;  10 

Serial:  1 0  (No  more  than  1 5 
total) 

Yes 

None 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

$495 

70  DOS  files 
per  server 

Parallel:  10 

Serial:  1 0  (no  more  than  1 5 
total) 

Yes 

255  (one  bridge  per 
workstation); 
internal,  external,  or 
both 

DEC  VAX  and  IBM 
mainframe 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

$2,495 

20 

Total  of  255  parallel  and 
serial 

Yes 

None 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

$99 

SOURCE:  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  GROUP,  INC. ,  HOUSTON 

an  important  feature  of  local  net 
operating  systems  is  the  ability  to 
work  with  Adobe  Systems,  Inc.’s 
PostScript  printers. 

NetWare  provides  this  feature 
either  by  directly  printing  to 
PostScript  printers  on  the  Net¬ 
Ware  local  network  or  by  going 
through  NetWare-supported  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer,  Inc.  AppleTalk 
links  for  PostScript  printers,  such 
as  the  Apple  LaserWriter. 

3Com’s  3  +  Open  also  handles 
PostScript  font  and  dictionary 
downloading;  however,  unlike 
NetWare,  it  does  not  support  Ap¬ 
pleTalk  connections  for  Post¬ 
Script  printers. 

Auditing  and  accounting 

By  detailing  how  the  network 
resources  are  being  used,  local 
net  auditing  features  help  the  lo¬ 
cal  net  administrator  detect  sys¬ 
tem  bottlenecks  and  work  to  fine- 
tune  system  performance. 

With  local  network  accounting 
features,  administrators  can  cre¬ 
ate  account  balances  to  charge 
users  for  utilization  of  the  local 
net.  For  example,  the  amount  of 
data  processed  by  a  user  —  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  number  of  blocks 
read  and  written  —  and  the 
amount  of  disk  space  consumed 
by  a  user’s  files  can  be  tracked. 
This  information  is  useful  in  de¬ 
termining  how  to  allocate  ex¬ 
penses,  such  as  local  network 
maintenance  and  support,  to  the 
various  user  departments. 


Since  the  accounting  and  au¬ 
diting  processes  can  consume  a 
great  deal  of  hard  disk  storage, 
some  of  the  high-end  local  nets 
have  the  ability  to  prevent  the  op¬ 
erating  system  from  gathering 
unnecessary  information. 

For  example,  VTNES/386, 
3  + Open  and  OS/2  LAN  Server 
allow  the  local  network  adminis¬ 
trator  to  specify  which  resources 
are  to  be  monitored. 

Performance  monitoring 

System  performance  informa¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  fine-tune  or 
modify  a  network  properly.  Some 
local  net  operating  systems  in¬ 
clude  monitoring  functions  with 
the  software.  The  amount  and 
level  of  detail  these  functions  of¬ 
fer  can  range  from  a  small 
screenful  to  reams  of  reports. 

Performance  tuning  begins  at 
the  installation  phase  of  the  local 
net  operating  system.  Configura¬ 
tion  parameters  —  such  as  the 
number  of  communications  buff¬ 
ers,  open  files,  indexed  files  and 
transactions  to  be  monitored  — 
and  whether  disk  caching  is  to  be 
used  are  defined  at  that  phase. 
Periodically,  these  system  pa¬ 
rameters  may  need  to  be  altered 
based  on  changes  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  local  net. 

One  example  of  a  vendor’s 
performance  monitoring  product 
is  Banyan’s  VINES  Network  Man¬ 
agement  System,  which  is  an  add¬ 
on  package  purchased  separately 


that  runs  with  VINES/386.  This 
product  provides  extensive  sys¬ 
tem  performance  information, 
such  as  resource  utilization  and 
demand-vs. -service  data. 

Operating  systems  that  sup¬ 
port  configuration  default  set¬ 
tings  already  established  at  more 
than  adequate  parameters  are  the 
easiest  to  fine-tune.  Unless  the 
network  undergoes  extensive  ex¬ 
pansion,  the  initial  settings  are 
adequate. 

In  more  dynamic  local  net  en¬ 
vironments,  determining  accu¬ 
rate  parameter  settings  may  re¬ 
quire  complex  mathematical 
computations. 

Network  management 

As  local  nets  grow  and  in¬ 
crease  their  capabilities  —  mov¬ 
ing  toward  the  goal  of  being  en¬ 
terprisewide  —  they  will  become 
more  difficult  to  manage  and  re¬ 
quire  better  management  fea¬ 
tures. 

To  provide  additional  trouble¬ 
shooting  and  performance  moni¬ 
toring  features,  vendors  are  en¬ 
hancing  the  network  administra¬ 
tion  capabilities  of  their  network 
operating  systems.  Administra¬ 
tive  and  security  features  from 
wide-area  networking  are  being 
incorporated  into  local  net  soft¬ 
ware. 

For  example,  3Com’s 
3  + Open  and  Torus’  Tapestry  II 
offer  network  alert  systems  that 
sound  a  warning  when  a  printer 


needs  paper  or  when  a  disk  is  al¬ 
most  full.  Novell’s  NetWare  en¬ 
ables  net  managers  to  limit  the 
amount  of  disk  space  taken  by  in¬ 
dividual  users  and  charge  for  re¬ 
source  usage  by  user  or  work 
group.  Corvus’  LAN  Manager  al¬ 
lows  one  workstation  to  monitor 


or  control  the  screen  activity  on 
another  workstation. 

Internetworking 

Many  local  net  operating  sys¬ 
tems  deliver  standard  software, 
which  allows  for  bridging  local 
networks.  A  bridge  can  be  a  file 
server  or  it  can  be  a  separate  per¬ 
sonal  computer  that  is  set  up  spe¬ 
cifically  as  a  bridge. 

In  either  case,  the  bridge 
makes  it  possible  for  users  on  one 
local  net  to  access  the  resources 
of  another  local  net.  The  bridge 
itself  is  usually  where  the  bridge 
software  is  run  and,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  contains  one  network 
interface  card  for  every  unique 
local  net  to  which  it  is  connected. 

Global  naming  schemes  have 


been  the  subject  of  much  contro¬ 
versy  lately. 

The  key  to  global  naming  is  al¬ 
lowing  users,  via  a  group  privi¬ 
lege,  the  ability  to  reference  re¬ 
sources  on  other  local  nets  on  the 
internetwork  without  requiring 
that  they  log  on  to  every  network 


and  know  exactly  on  which  local 
net  the  resource  they  want  to  use 
is  located.  Also,  they  don't  need 
to  know  the  exact  internetwork 
location  of  the  resource  they 
want  to  use. 

“Named  services  are  at  an  ear¬ 
ly  stage,”  says  David  Ferris,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Ferris  Networks,  Inc.  of 
San  Francisco.  “Any  network  op¬ 
erating  system  [made]  five  years 
from  now  will  have  to  be  built  on 
naming  services.”  The  leader  is 
StreetTalk  by  Banyan,  followed 
closely  by  3Com’s  naming  ser¬ 
vices.  “It  is  clear  that  one  can’t 
build  an  enterprise  network  with¬ 
out  [global]  naming  services  be¬ 
ing  an  integral  part  of  the  net¬ 
work,”  Ferris  adds. 

(continued  on  page  48) 
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ne  can’t  build  an  enterprise 
network  without  [global]  naming  services.’ 
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L-/everal  local  net  operating  system  vendors  have 
announced  operating  systems  that  support  the  80386’s 
improved  architecture  and  performance  power. 
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( continued  from  page  47) 

NetWare  lacks  global  naming  services. 
However,  sources  in  the  company  have 
identified  this  feature  as  a  critical  en¬ 
hancement  of  Novell's  new  80386-based 
local  net  operating  system. 

Additional  connectivity 

Today,  vendors  are  providing  for  multi¬ 
vendor  connectivity  by  either  standardiz¬ 
ing  on  their  own  or  another  vendor’s  com¬ 
munications  protocols,  or  by  providing  the 
flexibility  to  allow  protocol-independent 
communications  software,  such  as  Trans¬ 
mission  Control  Protocol/Internet  Proto¬ 
col  products,  to  bridge  the  gap  between  dif¬ 
ferent  operating  systems. 

One  example  of  standardizing  on  other 
vendors’  protocols  is  in  the  area  of  Macin¬ 
tosh  connectivity.  TOPS  was  an  early  local 
net  operating  system  that  provided  for  IBM 
Personal  Computer  and  Macintosh  con¬ 
nectivity  by  standardizing  on  the  Apple  Fil¬ 
ing  Protocol  (AFP).  TOPS  is  an  AppleTalk- 
based  network. 

NetWare,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an 
AFP-compliant  module,  which  runs  on  No- 


Lan  Systems’  Rosen 
predicts  that  print-spooling 
products  will  eventually 
become  part  of  the  local 
net  operating  system. 
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veil’s  proprietary  local  network.  This  fea¬ 
ture,  known  as  NetWare  for  Macintosh, 
gives  Macintoshes  access  to  the  NetWare 
file  server  and  personal  computers  access 
to  Apple  printer  resources. 

The  approach  of  adopting  other  ven¬ 
dors’  protocols  and  writing  the  local  net 
operating  system  to  connect  to  them  has 
been  popular.  Novell  has  used  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  develop  NetWare  for  the  VAX 
and  is  currently  licensing  its  Portable 
NetWare  to  be  developed  for  other  com¬ 
puting  platforms,  including  those  from 
NCR  Corp.,  Prime  Computer,  Inc.  and  Data 
General  Corp.,  as  well  as  the  IBM  VM  (be¬ 
ing  developed  by  Phaser  Systems,  Inc.). 

The  other  approach  —  using  the  TCP/ 
IP  protocols  —  is  the  most  widely  used  and 
standardized  method  of  linking  dissimilar 
computer  systems  today.  TCP/IP-based 
software  transfers  data  from  one  comput¬ 
er  to  another,  while  a  high-level  program 
such  as  the  standardized  File  Transfer  Pro¬ 
tocol  manipulates  the  data.  Although  com¬ 
peting  Open  Systems  Interconnection- 
based  protocols  are  anticipated  over  the 
next  few  years,  TCP/IP  is  still  the  protocol 
platform  of  choice  for  communications  be¬ 
tween  dissimilar  local  nets. 

LAN  OS  add-on  products 

Often,  users  want  more  features  than 
the  operating  system  provides.  These  fea¬ 
tures  may  be  as  simple  as  a  pop-up  window 
for  assisting  with  network  printing  or  as 
complex  as  a  network  monitoring  product 
that  keeps  detailed  information  about  ev¬ 
ery  transaction  in  case  of  failure. 

For  example,  five  vendors  offer  third- 
party  print-spooling  packages  that  en¬ 
hance  NetWare’s  printing  functions.  These 
packages  are  Cybertek  Computer  Prod¬ 


ucts,  Inc.’s  Network  Assistant  Plus;  Bright- 
work’s  PS-Print;  Netline,  Inc.’s  ManyLink; 
Fresh  Technology  Group’s  Printer  Assis¬ 
tant  and  Print  Q-Assist;  and  Network  Man¬ 
agement/LAN  Services,  Inc.’s  LAN  Spool. 

LAN  Systems’  Rosen  predicts  that  print¬ 
spooling  products  will  eventually  become 
part  of  the  local  net  operating  system. 

“Printing  in  networks  is  getting  sophis¬ 
ticated  to  match  the  minicomputer  and 
mainframe  systems  for  features,  such  as 
rewind,  starting  at  specific  pages  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  functions,”  he  says. 

80386-based  systems 

Most  of  the  current  crop  of  local  net  op¬ 
erating  systems  is  based  on  a  1 6-bit  archi¬ 
tecture,  primarily  the  80286  microproces¬ 
sor.  However,  several  local  net  operating 
system  vendors  have  announced  operating 


systems  that  support  the  80386’s  im¬ 
proved  architecture  and  performance 
power. 

Over  a  year  ago,  Banyan  Systems  be¬ 
came  the  first  large  vendor  to  release  an 
80386-based  local  net  operating  system 
—  VINES/386.  In  May  of  this  year,  Novell 


announced  Versions  3-0  and  3-1  of  its 
80386  local  network  operating  system, 
which  are  expected  to  be  released  by  late 
1989  or  early  1990. 

3Com’s  operating  system  will  not  sup¬ 
port  80386  functionality  until  it  releases 
OS/2  for  386  next  year.  An  80386  version 
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of  OS/2  maybe  available  by  mid-1990.  Un¬ 
til  then,  LAN  Manager-based  operating  sys¬ 
tems  will  continue  to  run  in  1 6-bit  mode  on 
80386-based  personal  computers. 

These  early  80386-based  operating 
systems  offer  greater  performance,  speed 
and  functionality  than  their  1 6-bit  coun¬ 
terparts.  They  will  take  advantage  of  the 
80386’s  32-bit  bus  structure,  the  32-bit 
data  path  and  support  of  unsegmented,  or 
flat,  memory. 

This  last  feature  allows  applications  to 
operate  more  efficiently  because  larger 
blocks  of  data  can  be  manipulated  at  one 
time  and  no  overhead  is  associated  with 
dealing  with  multiple  segments.  The 
80386-based  operating  systems  will  also 
provide  advanced  networking  capabilities, 
including  support  of  very  high-capacity 
drives,  file  server-based  services,  and  glob¬ 


al  naming  and  directory  systems. 

Looking  to  the  future 

With  the  advent  of  new  microprocessor- 
based  local  net  operating  systems,  the 
range  of  functions  that  local  nets  can  per¬ 
form  will  be  more  powerful  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

What  is  not  clear  is  which  local  net  op¬ 
erating  system  —  whether  proprietary  or 
based  on  one  of  the  existing  operating  sys¬ 
tem  standards  —  will  be  the  best  choice  for 
handling  such  challenges  as  vastly  in¬ 
creased  data  transfer  rates  and  multimedia 
applications. 

The  measure  of  how  well  a  local  net  op¬ 
erating  system  will  work  with  future  tech¬ 
nologies  is  whether  it  can  incorporate  oth¬ 
er  vendors’  advancements  and  adapt  to  the 
introduction  of  new  protocols.  □ 


Con 

continued  from  page  39 

to  upgrade  France’s  telecommunications 
system  from  one  of  the  least  developed  in 
Western  Europe  to  a  state-of-the-art  sys¬ 
tem  with  which  to  lead  Europe  into  the  in¬ 
formation  age. 

Thus,  Minitel  was  a  political  and  tech¬ 
nology-driven  innovation,  rather  than  one 
designed  around  a  perceived  market  need. 
The  strategy  of  creating  the  low-cost  Mini¬ 
tel  terminals  and  giving  them  away  was  a 
direct  response  to  the  failure  of  British 
Telecommunications  PLC’s  Prestel  video¬ 
tex  service  to  achieve  any  meaningful  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  relying  on  purchased  or 
leased  equipment.  In  its  initial  stages,  the 
Minitel  strategy  seemed  to  work,  as  traffic 
on  the  network  grew  impressively.  From 


15  million  hours  of  use  in  1985,  connect 
hours  rose  to  73  million  by  1988. 

But  the  gross  figures  hide  another  sto¬ 
ry:  Newly  installed  Minitels  are  heavily 
used,  but  usage  falls  rapidly  in  most  cases. 
In  France,  telephone  bills  are  issued  bi¬ 
monthly.  Thus,  many  new  users  of  Minitels 
who  spent  hours  with  popular  chat  services 
received  a  first  bill  as  high  as  $1,000.  They 
quickly  moderated  their  use,  returned  the 
Minitel  or  began  using  the  Minitel  at  the  of¬ 
fice.  In  1987,  nearly  40%  of  Minitels  were 
either  unused  or  used  only  to  access  direc¬ 
tory  services.  According  to  one  survey, 
more  than  half  of  those  with  Minitel  termi¬ 
nals  would  return  them  if  asked  to  pay  a 
nominal  leasing  fee  of  as  little  as  $2 
monthly. 

Minitel  has  not  proven  to  be  viable  as  a 
business.  France  Telecom  does  not  expect 
Teletel  to  break  even  until  1994.  Even  that 
projection  is  based  on  a  model  that  ex¬ 
cludes  research  and  development  ex¬ 
penses  prior  to  1984.  Minitel,  which  ini¬ 
tially  was  promoted  with  the  notion  that  it 
would  be  cost-justified  by  eliminating  di¬ 
rectory  assistance  and  printed  directories, 
is  now  projected  to  achieve  only  7%  of  its 
revenue  through  savings  in  those  areas. 

Technically,  Minitel  is  based  on  frame- 
by-frame  information  transmission;  there¬ 
fore,  the  intelligence  of  the  system  is  in  the 
network.  Every  time  a  user  requests  infor¬ 
mation,  the  entire  frame  must  be  transmit¬ 
ted,  even  if  only  one  piece  of  content  needs 
to  be  changed  such  as  in  a  weather  report. 
This  method  of  transmission  was  essential 
to  a  strategy  that  used  inexpensively  pro¬ 
duced  ASCII  terminals. 

That  approach  also  restricted  display 
screens  to  ASCII  characters.  Services  that 
used  color  and  graphics,  such  as  the  U.K.’s 
Prestel  and  the  failed  U.S.  services  — 
Times  Mirror  Co.’s  Gateway  and  Knight- 
Ridder’s  Viewtron  —  required  expensive 
special-purpose  terminals.  Even  then, 
each  new  information  request  by  a  user  re¬ 
quired  the  system  to  transmit  a  vast  quanti¬ 
ty  of  data. 

On  the  other  hand,  Prodigy  Systems, 
Inc.  and  Quantum  Computer  Services  are 
using  the  intelligence  of  personal  comput¬ 
ers.  They  have  created  distributed  file  vi¬ 
deotex  platforms.  That  is,  they  rely  on  files 
loaded  into  the  personal  computers,  which 
are  downloaded  during  the  session  from  a 
host  computer. 

In  the  case  of  Prodigy,  the  files  are 
downloaded  from  minicomputers  within 
the  network.  The  minicomputers  assume 
many  of  the  duties  traditionally  performed 
by  the  large  centralized  computers  previ¬ 
ously  necessary  when  using  dumb  termi¬ 
nals.  This  distributed  file  approach  allows 
for  superior  videotex  capabilities  in  the 
system  at  lower  costs,  primarily  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  transport  cost  and  reducing  host 
computer  needs. 

The  French  experience  now  raises  con¬ 
cerns  about  the  direction  of  U.S.  videotex 
policy.  Under  the  misconception  that  Mini¬ 
tel  has  provided  substantial  social  benefits 
for  French  consumers,  U.S.  policymakers 
appear  to  be  leaping  to  the  decision  to  en¬ 
courage  the  RBHCs  to  create  the  necessary 
net  infrastructure  and  use  their  consider¬ 
able  financial  resources  to  provide  free  or 
low-cost  terminals  to  the  public. 

The  telephone  companies,  interested  in 
network  usage,  are  likely  to  support 
frame-by-frame  videotex.  If  we  are  not 
careful,  the  entry  of  the  RBHCs  could  slow 
the  coming  of  an  era  of  distributed  video¬ 
tex,  thus  producing  results  that  are  the  op¬ 
posite  of  what  public  policy  ostensibly 
seeks  —  the  maximum  public  benefits 
from  videotex  diffusion.  □ 


An  expanding  communications 
network  can  bury  you  in  day  to  day 
debugging.  And  that  means  the  time 
set  aside  for  planning  becomes  the 
time  used  to  catch  up.  That’s  why  GTE 
Spacenet  designed  Skystar®  Data  Network 
Services  to  meet  your  specific  needs,  and  meet 
them  faster  and  more  economically  than  your 
present  system. 

Skystar  Network  Services  give  you  total 
on-premise  network  control.  You  can  monitor 
network  status,  diagnose  and  troubleshoot 
remotely.  You  can  even  dynamically  download 
protocol  modules,  configurations,  changes  and 
updates  to  all  sites.  You  also  get  simultaneous 
access  to  a  variety  of  protocols  including  SNA/ 
SDLC,  3270  BSC,  2780/3780  BSC,  X.25,  ASYNC 
and  Burroughs  Poll  Select. 

With  tiie  efficiency  and  flexibility  of 
Skystar  Network  Services  you  may  even  see 
something  you  haven't  seen  in  awhile,  the 
top  ofyour  desk 


For  information,  call  1-800-535-5375. 
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At  last,  a  LAN  Management  System 
that’s  much  more  than  a  protocol  analyzer, 
and  doesn’t  cost  an  arm  and  a  leg. 


LAN  Vista™  from  Digilog... 
a  broad  new  perspective 
on  managing  your  LAN. 

As  the  number  of  local  area  networks 
increases,  the  frequent  use  of  bridges, 
gateways  and  routers  connecting  the 
products  of  different  vendors,  makes 
them  increasingly  more  complex.  The 
resulting  mix  of  protocols,  various  net¬ 
work  environments,  and  complex  cabling 
often  creates  nightmares  for  the  network 
manager. 

Even  the  most  powerful  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  protocol  analyzer  by  itself  falls 
far  short  of  solving  these  problems. 

Now  Digilog  introduces  LANVista,  a 
broad  new  LAN  Management  tool  which 
goes  far  beyond  any  protocol  analyzer 
on  the  market.  With  LANVista  you  can 
now  test  and  analyze  a  single  network 


The  integrated  portable  LANVista 
system  with  slave  board  installed  and  all 
software  loaded  onto  a  hard  disk. 


The  LANVista  standalone  system  with 
slave  board  and  master  software  ready 
for  easy  installation  into  an  existing  PC. 


or  a  system  of  distributed  networks 
from  a  central  vantage  point. 

By  installing  LANVista’s  real-time 
data  gathering  units  (slaves)  on  different 
segments  and  even  on  different  vendor’s 
LANs,  you  gather  information,  monitor 
traffic,  and  maintain  control  from  a 
single  PC.  At  your  discretion,  you 
choose  either  a  single  segment  or  the 
complete  network.  The  slave  devices 
will  also  run  cable  tests  and  pinpoint 
cable  problem  locations,  even  on 
another  floor  or  in  another  building, 
and  report  back  to  you  at  a  central  site. 

LANVista  will  automatically  decode 
all  seven  layers  of  popular  protocol 
stacks  and  will  initially  support 
Ethernet®,  Star  LAN®,  and  Token 
Ring®.  It  stores  captured  data  directly 
to  disk,  eliminating  the  need  for 
excessive  RAM. 


LANVista  is  offered  in  three  cost-saving 
configurations;  two  standalone  systems  and 
a  unique  distributed  system.  The  stand¬ 
alone  systems,  which  include  the  LAN¬ 
Vista  slave  card  and  the  master  soft¬ 
ware,  can  be  purchased  with  or  without 
a  host  PC.  The  distributed  system 
includes  the  master  software,  and  one 
or  more  remote  slaves.  Communication 
from  master  to  slave  is  accomplished 
either  via  RS-232  or  over  the  LAN. 

To  learn  more  about  cost-effective 
ways  to  monitor  multiple  segments  of 
distributed  LANs,  call  1-800-DIGILOG. 
In  PA  call  215-628-4530. 


Software  and  two  slave  units  from  the 
LANVista  distributed  system  which  man¬ 
ages  the  entire  LAN  from  a  single  PC. 


1370  Welsh  Road,  Montgomeryville,  PA  18936 


FAX:  215-628-3935  •  Telex:  685-1019 

All  registered  trademarks  above  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies. 


Apocalypse  now? 

RBHCs  as  well  as  long-haul  carriers  are  responding 
to  the  challenge  of  securing  the  public  switched 

network  from  disasters. 


The  last  of  a  two-part  series 
on  the  vulnerability  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  switched  network. 

Despite  a  major  earthquake  in 
Los  Angeles  IVi  years  ago, 
AT&T’s  long-distance  network 
was  able  to  cope  with  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  panicky  calling  traffic  into 
the  area.  AT&T’s  network  manag¬ 
ers  reassigned  circuits  to  calls 
outbound  from  Los  Angeles,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  reach  their  nation¬ 
wide  destinations  while  blocking 
a  significant  percentage  of  in¬ 
bound  calls. 

During  Wall  Street’s  “Black 
Monday”  stock  market  crash  of 
October  1987,  calling  volume 
surged,  yet  the  long-distance  and 
local  telephone  services  per¬ 
formed  without  a  hitch,  providers 
claim.  New  York  Telephone  Co., 
for  example,  was  able  to  handle 
an  8.8%  call  volume  overload 
without  activating  any  network 
controls  that  would  have  rerout¬ 
ed  around  blockages. 

Why? 

The  public  switched  network 
has  demonstrated  surprising  re¬ 
siliency.  Why  then,  do  some  users 
and  industry  experts  perceive  a 
network  with  an  Achilles’  heel? 
Because  of  the  Hinsdale,  Ill.,  cen¬ 
tral  office  fire.  No  one  can  deny 
the  damage  it  caused. 

“When  the  Hinsdale  fire  oc¬ 
curred,  we  lost  85%  of  our  data 
network,”  reports  Patrick  Mur¬ 
ray,  vice-president  of  MIS  at  Des 
Plaines,  Ill.-based  United  Sta¬ 
tioners,  Inc.,  a  $1  billion  office 
products  wholesaler.  United  Sta¬ 
tioners  recouped  its  network  by 
moving  operations  to  Chicago- 
based  Comdisco  Disaster  Recov¬ 
ery  Services,  Inc.’s  disaster  re¬ 
covery  facility  in  Carlstadt,  N.J., 
an  arrangement  planned  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Still,  the  company  lost  all 
its  order  entry  business  for  36 
hours  and  suffered  significant  fi¬ 
nancial  loss  by  having  to  pay  al¬ 
ternate  recovery  site  fees.  Murray 

Emmett  is  a  free-lance  writ¬ 
er  based  in  Hewitt,  N.J. 


declined  to  give  exact  figures. 

“Our  trust  level  [in  the  public 
switched  network]  has  deterio¬ 
rated  significantly,”  Murray  con¬ 
tinues. 

Some  critics  argue  that  the 
Hinsdale  incident  occurred  due  to 
the  smugness  of  the  providers 
and  the  antiquated  network  to¬ 
pology  they  supported. 

“Today’s  public  network  is 
still  built  using  fixed  routing  and 
[primarily]  physical  star/hub 


network  topologies,  which  are 
very  vulnerable  if  hit,”  says 
James  Conlisk,  a  transport  archi¬ 
tect  for  US  West  Advanced  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc. 

“Hinsdale  was  a  burning  bot¬ 
tleneck,”  claims  Robert  Annunzi- 
ata,  president  of  the  World  Tele¬ 
port  Association  and  also  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Teleport  Communications  Group 
in  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  “It  demon¬ 
strated  what  happened  when  the 
local  exchange  company  had  all 
its  eggs  in  one  basket.” 

However,  “The  [local  ex¬ 
change  carriers]  are  beginning  to 


move  in  the  direction  of  route  di¬ 
versity,”  Conlisk  says.  “We’re 
seeing  the  implementation  of 
network  topologies  that  exhibit 
route  diversity,”  albeit  in  the  em¬ 
bryonic  stages,  Conlisk  says. 

Telcos  fight  back 

Both  the  regional  Bell  holding 
companies  and  the  long-distance 
companies  are  taking  survivabil¬ 
ity  threats  much  more  seriously 
these  days. 


Over  the  next  five  years, 
Ameritech  plans  to  implement  an 
$80  million  Ameritech  Network 
Protection  Plan,  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  alternate  hubbing  and  route 
diversity  to  approximately  85% 
of  its  Chicago-area  customers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jay  Krakora,  senior  di¬ 
rector  of  operations  planning  at 
Ameritech  Services,  Inc.,  the 
planning  unit  for  Ameritech’s 
five  telephone  companies. 

“We’re  providing  diverse 
routes  out  of  central  offices  so 
that  systems  are  protected  on  a 
one-to-one  basis,”  Krakora  says. 
“We’re  also  creating  a  dual  hub¬ 


bing  arrangement  in  the  Chicago 
area.” 

Philip  Miller,  director  of 
switch  requirements  at  Nynex 
Corp.,  says  many  of  the  RBHCs 
have  a  tougher  job  implementing 
network  protection  than  the 
long-distance  carriers.  “AT&T 
has  a  less  complex  network  than  I 
have,”  Miller  says.  “I  have  250 
central  offices  just  south  of 
Poughkeepsie  [N.Y.],  whereas 
AT&T  doesn’t  have  nearly  that 
many  for  its  national  switches.  In 
addition,  some  of  our  COs  have 
more  than  one  switch.” 

Nonetheless,  Miller  claims 
that  Nynex  has  developed  a 
“gold-plated”  network  over  the 
years,  complete  with  several  lay¬ 
ers  of  routing  protection  as  well 
as  a  sophisticated  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  program.  “We  have  always 
had  alternate  routes  among  end 
offices,”  Miller  says.  “We  also 
have  additional  routings  that  can 
be  accessed  via  implementation 
of  network  management  controls 
for  our  ‘out-of-chain’  routing 
during  disaster  situations.”  Out- 
of-chain  routing  refers  to  routing 
that  permits  traffic  from  a  failed 
tandem  switch  to  be  rerouted 
along  different  tandems  that 
would  ordinarily  not  handle  that 
traffic. 

Within  the  last  six  months, 
Nynex  also  implemented  digital 
access  and  cross-connect  switch¬ 
ing  systems  to  provide  broadband 
fiber  protection,  as  well  as  opera¬ 
tion  support  systems  to  allow 
automatic  disaster  recovery  ser¬ 
vice. 

Herman  Flaminio,  director  of 
fundamental  planning,  switching 
and  facilities  at  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.,  says  his  company  also  has 
sophisticated  protection  in  place 
and  is  in  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ing  guidelines  to  help  local  plan¬ 
ners  install  diverse  facilities  rout¬ 
ing  where  it  doesn’t  exist. 

In  addition  to  stepping  up  the 
activities  of  a  fire  prevention  and 
detection  task  force,  the  compa¬ 
ny  is  active  in  national  security 
emergency  preparedness,  disas- 
( continued  on  page  52 ) 
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( continued  from  page  51) 
ter  detection  and  response  and  survivabil¬ 
ity  issues. 

Besides  alternate  fiber  routing  between 
central  offices  and  the  use  of  automatic 
protection  switching  systems,  the  compa¬ 
ny  works  directly  with  customers  to  devel¬ 
op  alternate  routing  on  a  case-by-case  ba¬ 
sis.  However,  customers  must  pay  for  the 
extra  sendee. 

Darryl  Johnson,  a  network  manager  at 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.,  says  his  company  gears  much  of  its 
network  management  strategies  toward 
handling  hurricane  disaster.  “Because 
much  of  the  system  in  BellSouth  [Corp.j  is 
new,  we  are  diversely  routed  and  have  dy¬ 
namic  routing  in  conjunction  with  the  in¬ 
terexchange  carriers,”  he  says.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  built  several  modern  ring 
topologies  in  quickly  growing  southern  cit¬ 
ies  and  plans  to  implement  Signaling  Sys¬ 
tem  7  (SS7)  shortly. 

Pacific  Bell  and  Southwestern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  are  also  quite  open  about  their 
network  protection  measures.  Pacific  Bell 
“designs  the  network  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  recover  from  a  variety  of  disasters,” 
says  Diane  Wentworth,  a  spokeswoman  for 
the  company.  “We  also  work  with  custom¬ 
ers  to  identify  key  circuits,”  which  has  en¬ 
abled  customers  such  as  First  Interstate 
Bank  in  Los  Angeles  to  identify  priority  cir¬ 
cuits  and  establish  a  secondary  routing  fa¬ 
cility  in  another  location. 

“We  also  have  fiber  rings  in  two  major 
metropolitan  areas,”  Wentworth  says.  Fi¬ 
ber  traffic  in  both  Los  Angeles  and  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  can  be  routed  to  an  un¬ 
affected  part  of  the  ring  in  the  event  of  a 
breakage.  The  company  has  diverse  fiber 
routes  along  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
(BART)  Tube  in  San  Francisco,  as  well  as 
the  major  bridges  in  the  area. 

Pacific  Bell's  principal  concern,  howev¬ 
er,  is  earthquakes.  In  California,  company 
equipment  is  bolted  to  the  floor  with  spe¬ 
cial  anchoring  pins  developed  for  the  nu¬ 
clear  power  industry.  Pacific  Bell  keeps 
four  major  emergency  operations  centers 
supplied  and  ready  to  go  in  case  of  earth¬ 
quakes  or  other  emergencies. 

At  Southwestern  Bell,  the  accent  has 
been  on  analyzing  the  network  for  traffic 
concentration,  fire  safety,  building  design 
and  restoration  plans,  according  to 
Charles  Hotchkiss,  the  company’s  division 
manager  for  switching.  The  company  is 
planning  a  multimillion-dollar  program  of 
network  upgrades  and  recommendations 
to  improve  network  architectures  over  the 
next  three  years. 

William  Rhine,  director  of  services 
planning  at  US  West,  says  his  company  is 
also  studying  Hinsdale,  but  he  did  not  men¬ 
tion  any  specific  programs  to  institute  new 
network  protections.  “We  have  protec¬ 
tions  already  designed  and  built  into  the 
network,”  he  says.  “We’ve  got  diverse 
routing,  for  example,  but  you  have  to  look 
at  the  individual  area  to  determine  what 
the  routing  is.” 

“Local  operating  companies  are  still 
wrestling  with  their  priorities,”  says  John 
Schladweiler,  vice-president  of  Business 
Development  at  Comdisco  Disaster  Recov¬ 
ery  Services,  which  now  holds  the  largest 
piece  of  the  $  200  million  disaster  recovery 
market  for  business  users.  “For  example, 
with  voice  traffic,  [the  question  is]  who 
gets  recovered  first  if  there’s  a  disaster  — 
the  fire  department,  local  residences  or 
the  business  community?” 

According  to  Jim  Cornelius,  Bell  Com¬ 
munications  Research’s  assistant  vice- 
president  of  distribution  and  interoffice 
technology  and  disaster  response  coordi¬ 


nator,  “The  degree  to  which  the  operating 
companies  have  designed  diversity  into 
their  networks  varies  widely.” 

Richard  Cardwell,  BELLCORE’S  district 
manager  of  network  management  technol¬ 
ogy,  says  the  RBHCs  will  take  the  shortest, 
most  economical  path  to  network  im¬ 
provements  but  will  not  revamp  their  net¬ 
works  simply  to  meet  criticism. 

Long-distance  overloads 

In  contrast  to  the  local  operating  com¬ 
panies,  long-distance  carriers  are  nation¬ 
ally  visible  companies,  engaged  in  a  heated 
postdivestiture  war  for  customers.  Mod¬ 
ernizing  the  networks  and  providing  cus¬ 
tomers  with  the  assurance  of  redundancy 
and  robustness  is  a  top  priority  for  them. 

Each  major  long-distance  carrier  han¬ 
dles  overloads  differently.  AT&T,  for  ex¬ 


ample,  has  been  upgrading  its  long-dis¬ 
tance  network  over  the  last  few  years  to 
the  tune  of  $8.7  billion.  By  the  end  of 
1989,  95%  of  all  AT&T’s  domestic 
switched  traffic  will  be  carried  on  digital 
facilities  (41%  fiber,  50%  digital  radio  and 
9%  digital  coaxial  cable).  By  1990,  the  fig¬ 
ure  will  increase  to  1 00% ,  and  by  1 99  2 ,  all 
dedicated  circuits  will  be  digitized. 

Among  the  innovations  Rich  Wolf,  head 
of  traffic  network  management  planning 
at  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories,  cites  is  dynam¬ 
ic  nonhierarchical  routing  (DNHR),  a 
change  in  the  logical  architecture  of  the 
AT&T  long-distance  network  that  enables 
automatic  rerouting  of  traffic  along  non- 
fixed  paths. 

Implemented  over  the  last  two  years, 
DNHR  is  made  possible  through  modifica¬ 
tions  in  AT&T’s  4ESS  switches  as  well  as  a 


new,  intelligent  operations  support  soft¬ 
ware  tool.  The  Network  Management  Op¬ 
erations  Support  System  (NEMOS)  search¬ 
es  the  network  for  excess  capacity  and 
dynamically  reallocates  traffic  to  relative¬ 
ly  uncongested  switches. 

NEMOS  acts  like  a  sophisticated  net¬ 
work  traffic  cop,  polling  information  from 
more  than  100  AT&T  4ESS  switches  na¬ 
tionwide  and  feeding  the  information  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  computers  at  AT&T’s  World¬ 
wide  Intelligent  Network  Operations 
Center  in  Bedminster,  N.J.  Calls  can  be 
completed  along  as  many  as  21  spontane¬ 
ously  configured  network  routes. 

MCI  Communications  Corp.  touts  dy¬ 
namic  routing  over  an  almost  fully  redun¬ 
dant  network  of  digital  and  analog  radios 
that  is  used  during  emergencies  and  in 
peak  overload  situations,  says  David  Link, 
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Give  your  LAN 
exactly  what 


The  LanExchange750: 

A  step  ahead  in  LAN-WAN 
connectivity. 

A  solution  that  makes  the  distance 
from  LAN  to  backbone  network 
transparent  to  users.  A  solution  that 
makes  the  connection  easy  for  you. 

Provided  of  course,  that  you're  an 
N.E.T.™  client. 

For  Ethemet®and  Token  Ring® 
LANs  we  offer  you  our  new 


LanExchange/50.  One  simple 
extension  of  your  N.E.T.  WAN  gives 
you  Ethernet  and  Token  Ring  inter¬ 
networking.  You  get  intelligent 
bridging,  routing,  or  both. 

And  the  LanExchange/50  gives 
you  multi-protocol  routing.  Concur¬ 
rent  support  now  for  TCP/IP, 
DECnet™,  XNS  and  AppleTalk? 
With  more  protocols  on  the  way. 

You  get  integrated  LAN-WAN 


network  management. 

Your  users  get  connectivity  from 
desktop  to  desktop. 

From  desktop  to  mainframe. 

To  everything  in  between. 

In  short,  you  get  a  solution.  You 
solve  the  pressing  LAN-WAN  issues 
today.  Logically.  And  you  get  the 
foundation  for  long-run  integration 
of  network  resources. 
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a  vice-president  of  network  engineering  at 
MCI.  In  addition  to  the  overlay  radio  net¬ 
work,  Link  reports  that  MCI’s  95%  fiber 
backbone  network  is  constructed  in  a  ring 
configuration  with  capacity  reserved  spe¬ 
cifically  for  network  restoration. 

“If  a  link  in  a  ring  is  severed,  we  could 
backhaul  that  traffic  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ring  [and  restore  service],”  Link  says. 
MCI  is  also  implementing  fiber  protection 
switching  systems  —  a  form  of  backup  ca¬ 
pability  enabling  the  network  to  switch 
from  one  fiber  channel  to  another  —  and 
has  agreements  to  do  “fiber  swaps”  with 
other  carriers,  such  as  Lightnet,  Southern- 
Net  USA,  Williams  Telecommunications 
Group,  Inc.  and  Allnet  Communications 
Services,  Inc.  to  ensure  network  redundan¬ 
cy  in  the  event  of  unforeseen  outages,  fiber 
cuts  and  overload  situations. 


US  Sprint  builds  redundant  capacity  and 
oversized  trunks  into  its  all-fiber  long-dis¬ 
tance  network,  according  to  Bill  Vest,  the 
company’s  director  of  network  fundamen¬ 
tal  planning.  “Our  fiber-optic  network  is 
configured  in  a  series  of  nested  loops,”  he 
says.  “If  the  connection  between  a  Sprint 
point  of  presence  [POP]  and  local  switch  is 
cut,  a  reverse-direction  protection  switch 
will  automatically  send  traffic  on  a  DS3  ba¬ 
sis  around  the  network  loop  to  the  switch  it 
needs  to  get  to,”  Vest  says. 

“If  we  lose  a  particular  fiber  facility  on 
an  interim  outage,  the  trunk  groups  affect¬ 
ed  have  at  least  50%  redundancy  and  50% 
capacity  left,”  he  continues. 

This  year,  US  Sprint  has  also  installed 
more  trunk  groups  than  required  to  meet 
capacity  requirements.  To  deal  with  fo¬ 
cused  overloads,  he  adds,  “We  have  the 


same  capabilities  inherent  in  our  digital 
switches  as  AT&T  does.  We  can  access  the 
switches  remotely  and  change  the  routing 
to  get  out  of  focused  overload.” 

The  difference,  however,  is  that  AT&T’s 
operations  support  software  can  make 
switching  changes  dynamically,  whereas 
US  Sprint  still  requires  direct  human  inter¬ 
vention.  Vest  says  the  company  is  develop¬ 
ing  alternate  algorithms  that  may  eventu¬ 
ally  be  used  to  do  routing  dynamically. 

Although  some  network  managers 
claim  their  companies  are  already  imple¬ 
menting  a  form  of  DNHR,  Nynex’s  Miller 
declares  they  are  not.  “None  of  the  Bell 
operating  companies  has  implemented 
DNHR,”  he  says.  “AT&T  has  implemented 
a  form  of  it,  but  nobody  [really]  under¬ 
stands  how  to  implement  it.  Engineers 
have  not  been  able  to  figure  out  an  algo¬ 
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rithm  that  would  permit  them  to  do  normal 
trunk  engineering  with  DNHR.  ” 

Sabotage  and  acts  of  God 

Can  the  public  switched  network  with¬ 
stand  the  assaults  of  terrorists  and  acts  of 
God? 

“There’s  a  line  between  normal  failure 
scenarios  and  terrorist  or  World  War  III 
scenarios,”  according  to  a  high-ranking 
U.S.  telecommunications  official  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  and  who  is  also  a 
former  member  of  the  National  Communi¬ 
cations  System,  a  government  group  that 
designs  plans  to  ensure  emergency  tele¬ 
communications  preparedness.  The  fail¬ 
ures  on  the  extreme  side  require  “a  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  people  and  a  different  set  of 
plans,”  he  says. 

Jim  Nelson,  a  district  manager  at  the 
AT&T  Worldwide  Intelligent  Network  Op¬ 
erations  Center,  says  the  company  has 
emergency  preparedness  plans  that  will  go 
into  effect  if  a  major  earthquake  or  other 
disaster  occurs. 

“Some  of  our  switch  locations  are  what 
we  call  hardened  sites,”  Nelson  says. 
“They  are  equipped  to  withstand  certain 
amounts  of  shock,  and  we  have  shock  mon¬ 
itoring  equipment  on  [many]  critical 
routes.” 

In  May,  however,  an  AT&T  4ESS  switch 
failed  in  Atlanta  because  of  a  power  fail¬ 
ure,  causing  loss  of  long-distance  sendee 
to  users  in  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama 
and  Kentucky.  Battery  backup  to  the 
switch  also  failed. 

“The  people  served  from  that  switch 
had  no  other  alternative  to  get  into  the 
AT&T  network,  even  though  it  was  one  of 
the  DNHR  central  nodes,”  Wolf  says. 
“We’re  trying  to  remove  the  last  cases 
where  a  single  switch  failure  can  affect  ser¬ 
vice  to  individual  customers.”  Still,  Wolf 
acknowledges  that  there  are  AT&T  switch¬ 
es  out  in  the  field  that  have  no  “buddy”  or 
redundant  mate.  The  company,  he  says,  is 
now  engaged  in  a  “buddy  egress”  program 
to  correct  that  problem. 

Signaling 

Redundancy  and  vendor  interoperabili¬ 
ty  are  also  prime  issues  when  it  comes  to 
common  channel  signaling,  which,  critics 
point  out,  is  especially  vulnerable  to  a  con¬ 
certed  terrorist  attack.  “The  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  signaling  software  and  hard¬ 
ware  into  a  subnetwork  means  greater 
vulnerability  than  if  the  signaling  function 
were  spread  throughout  entire  networks,” 
says  John  McDonald,  a  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Contel  Corp.  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Review  of  Switching,  Syn¬ 
chronization  and  Network  Control  in  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Telecommunications  (part 
of  the  National  Research  Council). 

Both  the  long-distance  carriers  and 
RBHCs  adamantly  deny  that  the  nation’s 
advanced  signaling  network  is  vulnerable 
to  terrorism.  “We’ve  done  studies  of  the 
[Common  Channel  Signaling]  network  and 
concluded  it’s  highly  reliable,”  BELL¬ 
CORE’S  Cornelius  says.  “The  system  is  ap¬ 
propriately  designed  with  separate  signal¬ 
ing  paths  that  are  redundant  and  highly 
reliable.” 

AT&T’s  CCS  system  is  too  security  con¬ 
scious  to  allow  a  rapid  takedown  of  its  sig¬ 
nal  transfer  points  (STP),  according  to  Da¬ 
vid  Nelson,  supervisor  of  AT&T’s  signaling 
network  planning  group. 

“We  have  10  regions,  each  of  which  is 
served  by  two  separate  and  completely  in¬ 
dependent  signaling  centers.  Each  center 
is  redundant  both  with  the  other  and  unto 
itself,  in  that  there  are  multiple  processors 
( continued  on  page  56 ) 
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In  their  recent  Audience  Survey  of 
Communication  Networks  ’ 89. \ 
Exhibit  Surveys  asked  the  following 
open-ended  question: 


“What 
publications  do  you 
read  regularly 
(at  least  3 
out  of  4  issues) 
to  keep  up  to  date 
in  your  field?  ” 


Though 
more  than  1 00 
different  publications 
were  mentioned, 
only  one 
publication  won! 


APOCALYPSE  NOW? 


( continued  from  page  53 ) 

that  can  handle  the  function  even  within  a 

single  center,”  he  explains. 

MCI’s  three  pairs  of  redundant  SS7  STPs 
are  also  extremely  well-protected,  accord¬ 
ing  to  MCI’s  Link.  “Every  switch  in  our  net¬ 
work  is  connected  to  at  least  two  of  three 
pairs,  and  each  is  also  connected  to  the 
mate  in  the  pair;  so  each  switch  is  connect¬ 
ed  to  four  STPs,  in  effect.  We’d  have  to  lose 
four  STPs  to  lose  a  switch,”  he  continues. 

US  Sprint’s  Vest,  however,  suggests  that 
worries  about  CCS  vulnerability  could  be 
well-founded.  His  own  company,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  only  three  mated  pairs  of  SS7 
switches  for  the  entire  US  Sprint  network. 
If  the  out-of-band  signaling  switches  were 
destroyed,  “you’d  certainly  have  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  go  back  and  use  inband  signaling 
for  those  trunks  for  which  you  still  have 


multifrequency  receivers,”  he  says.  “But 
[worries  about  SS7]  are  valid  in  that  it 
would  be  damaging  if  you  lost  all  of  those 
locations  at  one  time.  It  would,  however, 
take  a  coordinated  act  of  sabotage  to  do 
that.” 

Daniel  Briere,  president  of  TeleChoice, 
Inc.,  an  Alexandria,  Va.-based  industry 
consulting  firm,  argues  that  deliberate  at¬ 
tack  is  not  the  only  problem  with  SS7.  “SS7 
is  a  complicated  animal,  and  all  of  the  car¬ 
riers  are  bringing  up  SS7  at  different  lev¬ 
els,”  he  says.  The  complexity  of  the  signal¬ 
ing  system  and  the  unwillingness  of 
carriers  to  cooperate  and  exchange  infor¬ 
mation  have  made  implementations  more 
difficult,  and  signaling  snags  and  disaster 
recovery  problems  more  likely. 

According  to  Briere,  any  carrier  that 
has  a  mixture  of  SS7  and  other  signaling 


systems  should  have  two  cutover  plans  in 
place  and  two  disaster  recovery  plans. 
“SS7  lines  can  only  recover  to  SS7,  while 
analog  lines  can  only  recover  to  analog 
lines,”  he  says. 

Metropolitan-area  bypass,  teleport 
companies  and  disaster  recovery  firms 
claim  they  have  an  answer  to  these  prob¬ 
lems:  diversified  routing.  According  to  Te¬ 
leport  Communications  Group’s  Annunzi- 
ata,  “Disasters  are  unavoidable.  But  by 
having  two  diverse  networks,  customers 
are  assured  a  link.” 

Gail  Charles,  director  of  marketing  at 
McLean,  Va.-based  Institutional  Communi¬ 
cations  Co.,  a  specialized  carrier  that  pro¬ 
vides  alternative  local  transmission  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan 
area,  says,  “We  lease  conduit  from  the  Bell 
operating  companies,  and  we  own  the  fi¬ 


ber.  With  that,  you  get  higher  reliability 
and  security,  and  we  are  virtually  immune 
from  tapping.” 

While  some  users  today  are  implement¬ 
ing  bypass  to  long-distance  POPs,  others 
are  opting  to  sign  on  more  than  one  carrier 
on  a  steady  basis  as  a  backup  in  case  one  of 
the  networks  fails.  Still  others  are  choos¬ 
ing  private  disaster  recovery  services  or 
they  are  opting  for  hybrid  networks  com¬ 
posed  of  both  public-switched  and  dedicat¬ 
ed  circuits. 

Whatever  the  options,  consultants  warn 
there  are  reasonable  —  and  excessive  — 
ways  to  exercise  caution.  “My  advice  is  to 
pay  only  what  [your  telecom  service]  is 
worth  to  you,”  says  TeleChoice’s  Briere. 
“Make  sure  your  calls  are  routed  over  dif¬ 
ferent  lines.  A  lot  of  companies  lease  fiber 
from  one  another.  You  may  go  from  your 
premises  to  an  MCI  POP  and  to  an  AT&T 
POP,  but  you  could  be  traveling  over  the 
same  facilities  out  of  there.” 

John  Powers,  a  principal  of  Powers 
Tritsch  &  Associates,  Inc.,  a  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass.-based  consulting  firm  special¬ 
izing  in  contingency  planning  and  user  au¬ 
diting  for  disaster  recovery,  advises  users 
to  nail  down  such  issues  as  network  fall¬ 
back,  redundancy,  supervision  and  resto¬ 
ration  activities  when  negotiating  with  a 
carrier  for  service.  “Contractually,  you 
could  word  an  agreement  in  such  a  way 
that  you  would  have  some  level  of  recourse 
if  you  could  prove  that  [restoral  or  disaster 
recovery]  actions  were  irresponsible  on 
the  vendor’s  part,”  he  says. 

Many  users  have  already  opted  for  mul¬ 
tiple  carriers.  However,  Powers  says,  “You 
should  find  out  how  the  carriers  would  be 
able  to  absorb  the  increased  traffic  load 
should  you  have  to  switch  over.  You  may 
not  have  time  to  wait  for  a  carrier  to  fix 
what  was  broken,  but  you  could  use  a  soft¬ 
ware  instruction  to  swing  over  your  net¬ 
work  traffic  [to  a  working  carrier].” 

Both  Powers  and  Briere  stress  that  hy¬ 
brid  networks  ultimately  may  be  a  safer  bet 
than  using  all-switched  or  all-private  cir¬ 
cuits.  “If  you’ve  got  a  private  line  and 
problems  occur,  you’ve  got  to  physically 
reconnect  the' circuits,”  Briere  says.  “The 
public  switched  network  will  overflow  to 
other  lines  when  circuits  go  down;  private 
lines  don’t  do  that  unless  the  carriers  set  it 
up  that  way.” 

Powers  adds  that  bypass  is  one  alterna¬ 
tive  users  can  try  as  a  backup  or  diverse 
routing  option  along  the  local  loop.  The 
long-distance  carriers  are  interested  in  di¬ 
rect  bypass  that  enables  users  to  tie  in  di¬ 
rectly  with  their  own  POPs. 

Jeffrey  Kaplan,  director  of  networks 
and  professional  services  for  The 
Ledgeway  Group,  Inc.,  a  Lexington,  Mass.- 
based  research  organization,  suggests  that 
user  distrust  may  continue  to  fuel  alterna¬ 
tive  telecommunications  services.  “The 
networks  are  becoming  much  more  critical 
elements  in  customers’  information  pro¬ 
cessing  environments,”  he  says.  “Custom¬ 
ers  are  less  tolerant  of  any  network  fail¬ 
ures  and  any  downtime.  They  want  the 
technology  to  be  more  reliable,  and  they 
want  vendors  to  be  more  capable  of  re¬ 
sponding  quickly.” 

The  Hinsdale  incident  “showed  every¬ 
body  in  the  business  how  vulnerability  can 
occur  and  occur  logically  over  time 
through  a  series  of  economically-inspired 
engineering  decisions,”  says  a  govern¬ 
ment  spokesman  who  requested  anonym¬ 
ity.  “Hinsdale  has  caused  people  at  last  to 
put  individual  decisions  into  broader  per¬ 
spective  given  the  available  technologies. 
It  was,  in  its  own  way,  a  highly  desirable 
event.”  □ 
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continued  from  page  39 

tire  country  of  France,  it  would  seem  that 
Nynex  Corp.  has  equal  or  greater  subscrib¬ 
er  power  than  France  Telecom.  So  with  the 
exception  of  the  inter-local  access  and 
transport  area  and  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ing  restrictions,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the 
notion  that  France  Telecom  has  some  spe¬ 
cific  edge  over  the  American  regional  Bell 
holding  companies,  much  less  over  AT&T, 
in  developing  new  services. 

The  edge  France  Telecom  has  is  a  win¬ 
ning  formula.  The  Teletel  network  and  its 
kiosk  gateway,  combined  with  the  Minitel 
terminal,  give  users  easy  and  efficient  ac¬ 
cess  to  services  while  offering  information 
service  providers  access  to  users.  The  net¬ 
work  automatically  bills  users  on  behalf  of 
information  service  providers,  removing 
the  necessity  for  users  to  presubscribe  to 
services;  they  can  easily  browse  10,000 
different  services. 

The  Minitel  terminal  —  with  its  simple 
videotex  function  keys  and  inexpensive, 
compact  and  integrated  design  —  proved 
to  be  a  very  good  human  interface  for  the 
end  user.  Together,  the  interface  and  the 
network  engendered  a  new  industry  and  a 
successful  formula  that  can  be  duplicated 
in  the  U.S. 

The  Teletel  network,  in  its  role  as  both 
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understand  the  mechanism  by  which  it  op¬ 
erates.  Often,  new  technological  advances 
are  not  well  documented,  and  when  they 
are,  the  necessary  information  is  difficult 
to  find. 

I  have  found,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  case  with  IBM’s  ILU  implementation. 
IBM  has  published  no  less  than  a  dozen 
manuals  that  explain  (in  various  levels  of 
detail)  how  ILUs  work.  Of  particular  inter¬ 
est  is  IBM’s  “Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture  Type  2.1  Node  Reference”  publica¬ 
tion,  which  contains  references  to  other 
relevant  publications. 

Additionally,  IBM  offers  a  two-day 
class,  titled  “ACF/VTAM,  ACF/NCP  New 
Release  Enhancement,”  which  devotes  an 
entire  day  to  low-entry  networking  (PU 
2.1)  and  ILUs. 

Therefore,  to  solve  the  puzzle  of  ILU 
support,  one  has  only  to  understand  the 
specifications  published  by  IBM  and  apply 
those  specifications  to  the  implementation 
in  question. 

Joseph  Rumolo 
SNA  consultant 
Computer  Networking 
Resources,  Inc. 
Highlands,  N.J. 

Author’s  response:  Mr.  Rumolo 
writes  that  the  answer  to  the  question  I 
posed  is  easily  available  yet,  incredibly, 
he  does  not  state  it.  Accordingly,  I  chal¬ 
lenge  him  to  provide  the  answer  to  the 
question:  “What  specifically  indicates 
to  the  Network  Control  Program  and 
VTAM  that  the  node  it  is  communicat¬ 
ing  with  isPU 2.1  and  not  PU 2.0?’’ 

Recalls  Jhat  many  IBM  specialists 
have  provided  me  answers  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  they  all  were  wrong. 

If  Mr.  Rumolo  cannot  provide  a 
“speedy,  correct’’  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  then  I  rest  my  case.  Otherwise,  I 
owe  him  a  beer. 

Joe  Mohen 
SNA  consultant 
New  York 


inexpensive  carrier  and  billing  agency, 
opened  the  door  to  information  entrepre¬ 
neurs.  These  entrepreneurs  pursued  the 
market  with  astounding  vigor  by  contin¬ 
ually  offering  new  host  products  and  inter¬ 
active  services.  The  result  is  a  market  that 
is,  by  American  standards,  extraordinarily 
decentralized  and  competitive. 

There  are  hundreds  of  host  operators 
and  thousands  of  service  sponsors  all  vy¬ 
ing  for  consumer  attention  with  increas¬ 
ingly  valuable  and  entertaining  services. 

The  Minitel  and  Alex  terminals  give  the 
non-computer-literate  person  full  access 
to  the  network  and  its  services.  Function 
keys  such  as  PREVIOUS  and  NEXT  allow 
the  user  to  navigate  easily  through  the 
page-displayed  services.  Once  users  learn 
this  simple  interface,  no  instructional 
manual  is  required  for  them  to  use  any  of 


the  10,000  services  available  in  France 
and  the  350  services  available  in  Montreal. 
Which  graphical  standard  is  implemented 
is  not  important,  but  the  navigation  keys 
are  critical.  The  Alex  terminal  uses  the 
same  function  keys  as  the  French  Minitel, 
but  it  employs  superior  NAPLPS  graphics. 

This  easy-to-use  human  interface  has 
been  specifically  designed  to  provide  the 
novice  user  with  access  to  powerful  on-line 
services.  In  France,  the  terminal  is  given 
free  to  users.  In  Montreal,  the  terminal 
costs  $7.95  per  month.  Either  way,  the 
network  operator  is  responsible  for  termi¬ 
nal  distribution  as  well  as  billing  for  ser¬ 
vice  access. 

Clearly,  personal  computer  owners  are 
not  the  mass  market,  and  scrolling  ASCII 
services  are  not  videotex.  Videotex  is  ac¬ 
cessible  by  people  who  don’t  own  comput¬ 


ers;  it  is  displayed  in  pages,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  person  needs  no  manual  or  training  to 
immediately  use  a  videotex  service.  A  dedi¬ 
cated  videotex  terminal  incorporating  the 
proven  Minitel  navigation  command  keys 
should  be  made  available  by  gateway  oper¬ 
ators  to  all  potential  users  within  the  gate¬ 
way’s  area. 

Finally,  the  videotex  mass  market  in 
France  is  affecting  every  French  business 
because  those  businesses  can  now  service 
customers  right  in  their  homes  and  offices. 
Due  to  its  vision  and  progress  in  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  new  videotex  industry,  France  is  in 
the  vanguard  of  a  big  postindustrial  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  essence  of  the  successful  French 
formula  —  the  advanced  network  and  the 
user-friendly  interface  device  —  provides 
an  excellent  model  that  can  and  should  be 
translated  to  the  U.S.  market.  □ 


TIE  ANYTHING  TO  ANYTHING. 

Ethernet  or  Token  Ring*  Any  media.  Any  combination. 


— 

— 


ip 


IBM  8219/8220 
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Ethernet  Coax  Backbone 


ws  m  ws 


TP  = 

Twisted  Pair 

FO 

Fiber  Optic 

1 

IBM  Type  1 

ALJI 

f  theme t  AUI  Co 

Co 

Thin  or  Thick  Coax 

!;M 

Ethernet  Multipc 

MAIJ 

IBM  Media  Access 

ws  - 

Workstation 

Unit 


We  offer  you  the  best  fiber  optic 
Ethernet  and  the  best  twisted  pair 
Ethernet.  And  we  offer  the  only  twisted 
pair  to  thin  wire  Ethernet  and  the  only 
twisted  pair  to  thick  wire  Ethernet.  Amy 
way  you  like  it. 

Ours  is  the  only  fiber  optic  token  ring 
and  the  only  Ethernet  management 


system  that  diagnoses  errors  down  to  the 
individual  packet  or  port.  Anywhere  you 
need  it. 

The  point  is,  whatever  your  LAN 
needs,  we  can  help  you  put  it  together. 
Just  call  ODS.  214/234-6400.  Anytime 
you  want. 


OPTICAL  DATA  SYSTEMS 

1226  Exchange  Drive 
Richardson,  Texas  75081 


©  1989  Optical  Data  Systems,  Inc. 

IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines. 
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NEW  GDC  INVENTORY 


MODEL  # 

DESCRIPTION 

LIST 

SALE 

PRICE  PRICE 

1261/4 

4  Channel  Stat  Mux 

$1,175 

$750 

801  A/C 

Auto  Call  Unit 

595 

380 

DATX  2000 

Data  Over  Voice  Unit 

305 

195 

DBU-3 

Digital  Dial  Back-Up 

895 

690 

DBU-3R/M 

Digital  Dial  Back-Up  Card 

795 

613 

DC 14433 

14.4  Sync,  PL,  P-P  Modem 

2,895 

1,847 

DC201CR/M 

2400  Sync  Modem  Card 

795 

595 

DC2030 

56kbs  Local  Data  Set 

850 

550 

DC208B/A 

4800bps  Sync,  PL,  DDD  Mdm 

1,345 

860 

DC208B/A  R/M  4800bps  Rack  Mount  Modem 

1,255 

850 

DC 224  R/M 

2400bps  Rack  Mount  Modem 

495 

316 

DC  296  R/M 

V.32  Rack  Mount  Modem 

1,725 

1,101 

DC4800 

4800bps  Sync,  PL  Modem 

1,145 

730 

DC500/56K-A 

56kbps  DSU/CSU  W/RS-422 

795 

507 

DC500A  R/M 

9600bps  DSU  card 

695 

445 

DIGI-DIAL/56K  Switched  Network  56k  DSU 

2,350 

1,499 

DT201 

Desktop  201 C  Modem 

645 

418 

DT202 

Desktop  202  Modem 

400 

242 

DT208 

Desktop  208  Modem 

1,095 

730 

DT9600 

Desktop  9600  Modem 

1,095 

795 

GSU500A 

Data/Channel  Service  Unit 

695 

459 

LCM1020 

19.2kbps  Async  Data  Set 

295 

225 

Multlport9600 

9600bps  Modem  w/4Ch  TDM 

2,495 

1,608 

QCC-21 

1 262  Quad  Channel  Card 

800 

540 

QCC-31 

1 264  Quad  Channel  Card 

840 

625 

PLUS  WE  RENT,  LEASE,  OR  SELL 
T/,  3  COM,  UDS,  NEC  &  TELLABS 
NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT. 

CALL  TODAY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Electro  Rent 
Ia  Corporation 

6060  Sepulveda  Blvd. 
Van  Nuys,  CA  91411 


CALL  TODAY 
(800)  444-4964 
NATIONWIDE 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 


100%  ETHERNET  RELIABILITY 


802.3  REMOTE  DIAGNOSTIC  MONITOR 


■  ■  ■  Watch  That  Network! 


The  CaSaT  ERT-4308  Attaches  to  ANY  AUI  Network  Cable 

The  ERT-4308  is  the  easiest  lowest  cost 
approach  to  monitoring  or  running 
diagnostics  on  any  Ethernet/IEEE 
802.3  network.  It  takes  only  seconds  to 
install  and  its  small  size  permits  it  to  be 
used  anywhere. 

The  ERT-4308  monitors: 

■  Power 

■  Transmitted  Data 

■  Received  Data 

■  Collision 

It  s  bright  LEDs  allow  for  easy  viewing  over  long  distances  and 
requires  no  batteries. 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  4 


Call  NOW  for  applications  or  product  information 
Yankee  Electronics:  (603)  625-0746  •  FAX:  (603)  625-4915 
•  Outside  New  Hampshire  (800)  365-9720 


ANALYZE  DATA  LINE  PERFORMANCE 


Analyze 
Data  Line 


Performance 


•  Reveal  utilization  trends. 

•  Measure  response  time. 

•  Plan  network  evolution. 

•  Troubleshoot  contention 
problems. 

•  Evaluate  transaction 
impact. 

•  Analyze  network  changes. 

•  Choose  SNA,  Bisync,  X. 25, 
or  Burroughs  poll/select. 


The  PC-based  PA1  Performance 
Analyzer  lets  you  analyze  over  35 
network  parameters  using  easy-to- 
read  color  graphics  and  printed 
reports.  Response  time,  excep¬ 
tion  and  over-threshold  reports  help 
you  quickly  find  problem  areas.  Line 
utilization  data  reveals  overloaded 
equipment  and  underused  capacity. 

Know  what’s  happening  on  your 
data  lines.  Call  us  for  our  PA1  demo  or 
a  15-day  free  product  trial. 


Progressive  Computing,  Inc. 

814  Commerce  Drive,  Suite  101 
Oak  Brook,  IL  60521-1919  USA 
(312)574-3399  FAX  (31 2)  574-3703 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  3 


Want  to  eliminate  100% 

The  ET-LOCK™  People 

of  accidental  Ethernet  Transceiver 


cable  disconnect  problems? 

✓  Eliminate  downtime  and 
intermittent  errors  due  to 
loose  cabling  and  accidental 
disconnects  FOREVER! 

✓  The  easiest  and  most 
inexpensive  solution  to  one  of 
the  most  expensive  problems 
facing  network  administrators. 

Call  (415)  672-3005  for  your  FREE  sample 
ET-LOCK ™  today  and  prove  it  to  yourself! 

__  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Distributor  inquiries  invited. 

A'nD  Cable  Products,  Inc.,  5524  Sepulveda  Court  Concord.  CA  94521  (415)  672-3005 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  2 


Get  the  hottest  prospects 
for  your  mailing.  And 
the  right  attendees  for  your  seminar. 


Our  database  of  over  70,000  communications/networking  profession¬ 
als  use  —  and  purchase  —  many  types  of  networking  products  and 
services.  With  the  most  extensive  selectivity  available  anywhere,  you 
can  target  only  those  professionals  you  want  to  reach.  No  more,  no 
less.  If  s  that  easy. 

So  when  planning  your  next  seminar,  check  Network  World’s  sub¬ 
scriber  list  first.  Call  Deb  Goldstein,  or  Kevin  Normandeau  today  at 
1-800-343-6474  (in  MA,  508-879-0700).  And  discover why  Network 
World’s  database  is  a  list  worth  renting  again  and  again. 


NETWORK  \pRLD 


An  IDG  Publication 
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AT&T  TELECOM  &  DATACOM 


Saving  money  on 
AT&T  parts  shouldn't  be 
hazardous  to  your  career. 

Now  there  is  a  safe  way  to  save  big  on  AT &T  telecom, 
PBX,  and  datacom  parts.  Just  call  Atlantic  Telecom, 
the  new  company  formed  by  Cincinnati  Bell.  Whether 
you  need  T-l  hardware  (channel  banks,  CSU's,  DSU's, 
muxes,  etc.)  or  any  AT&T  PBX  part  (System  75  and  85, 
Dimension®,  Merlin®,  etc.),  your  order  will  be  handled 
promptly  and  professionally.  And  AT&T  will  even 
install  and  maintain  the  equipmentyou  buy  from  us. 
Take  the  safe  step  to  big  savings:  call  Atlantic  Telecom 
today  to  set  up  your  account. 


The  Atlantic  Telecom  Companies 

25  Hanover  Road,  Suite  202 
Florham  Park,  NJ  07932 

(201)  377-2111 


The  -v- 

Atlantic 

Telecom 

Companies 


Call  for  your  FREE  AT&T  System  75/85  Price  Comparator. 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  5 


BALUN  PRODUCTS 


jytoyE  dAtA  oy  er 


Suttle  Baiun 
Products  Fill 
The  Gap 

Baiun  products 
from  Suttle  make  the 
necessary  transition 
from  the  wide 
variety  of 

terminations  on  data 
terminals  (coax,  IBM, 

Wang,  etc.,)  to 
inexpensive  twisted 
pair  wiring  and  back  again  at  the 
data  terminal. 

And  Suttle’s  balun  products 
are  designed  to  match  the  telco 
environment.  We’ve  got  the 
same  shapes,  sizes  and  colors 
you're  used  to  working  with. 

©Copyright  1989  Suttle  Apparatus 
A  CSI  Company 


Faster,  Cheaper 
Moves  &  Changes 

Balun  products,  including 
patch  panels,  ease  wire 
administration  and  speed  up 
moves  and  changes.  And 
faster  moves  reduce  cost  and 
minimize  downtime. 


Call  Today  for  Details. 


Call  Suttle  today  for 
specifications  and  pricing. 
Suttle  balun  products  are 
available  nationwide  through 
telecommunication 
distributors. 

Phone  612-848-6711 

Suttle  Apparatus 
2 1 3  South  Main  St. 

Hector.  MN  35392 
Fax  612-848-62 18 
in  Canada  call:  204-467-2888 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  6 


COMPUTER  CABLE 


800-727-2449 
CABLE  ASSEMBLIES 

PLUS... 


Hake  Your  Cabling 
Problems  Ours!  Call  Now! 

(Ask  About  FREE  Shipping!) 


We  have  a  facility  near  you! 

Colorado  •  Connecticut  •  Florida  •  Illinois  •  Minnesota 


New  York  •  Northern  California  •  Pennsylvania 
Southern  California  •  Texas  •  Virginia 


CABLE  ASSEMBLIES  PLUS 

800-727-2449  •  Sales,  Quotes,  Sourcing 
The  Only  Connection  You’ll  Ever  Need! 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  8 


DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 


®trr5  of  Battling 
your  Network? 


DATAAlDS  INC. 

Houston -Dallas ‘Austin -San  Antonio-Oklahoma  City-Little  Rock 


HOUSTON 

1544  Sawdust  Road.  Suite  III 
P.O.  Box  4600 
The  Woodlands.  Texas 
77383-4600 
7/3/363-3838 
FAX  713/292-7126 


Banyan 

Novell 

DataAids  Cabling  Systems 
Racal  Interlan 
SynOptics 
Datability 
Micom 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  9 


BULK  DATA/FAX  NETWORK  SERVICE 


Low  Cost  Facsimile  &  Bulk  Data  Service 


For  As  Little  As  800  Per  Kilosegmenf  Send 

□  Batch  Files 

□  Group  4  Facsimile 

From  Tlie  United  States  To: 

□  Japan 

□  United  Kingdom 

□  Belgium 

□  U.S.  Destinations 

□  &  Other  Major  Countries  Worldwide 


*Akilosegmentis 
equal  to  64,000  bytes. 
Complete  tariff  information, 
including  call  minimum 
requirements,  is  available 
from  NetExpress. 


Send  For  Free  Info 


For  more  information  on  any  of  the  products  and  services  advertised 
in  NetworkWorld’s  ActionCenter,  circle  the  Reader  Service  Numbers 
on  this  coupon  which  correspond  to  the  advertisement  of  interest  to 
you. 

Complete  the  coupon  information  and  mail  to: 

NetworkWorld 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 

(Expires  11/30/89) 


Call  us  to  compare  our  service  with  the  one  you  use  today. 


NetExpress  Communications,  Inc. 
1953  Gallows  Road 
Vienna,  Virginia  22182 

Telephone  703  749-2200 
Fax  703  749-2375 


The  International  Public  Network 


For  Image  &  Bulk  Data 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  7 


Name  _ 

Title  _ 

Company _ 

Phone  (  ) _ 

Street  _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip 

NW  9/11 


1  23456789 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31  32  33 
34  35  36  37  38  39  40  41 
42  43  44  45  46  47  48  49 
50  51  52  53  54  55  56  57 
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DS/1  TESTING 


-pj  Get  Dual-Line  T1/DS1  Monitoring 
and  Signaling  Analysis 

The  Model  5110 


t-Ls 


Dual  Line  Performance  Monitoring 
Signaling  Bit  and  Traffic  Displays 
Controlled  Slip  Estimation 
Channel  Access  Features 

•  Wink  Measurement 

•  Dialed  Digit  Display 

10  Lyberty  Way 
Westford,  MA01886 
(508)  692-5100  •  1-800-828-8766 
Fax  (508)  692-1938  •  Telex  750245 

Stau-tron 


The 

Quality 

Tester 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  16 


ELIMINATE  JUNK  FAX/MODEM  CALLS 


ETHERNET  NETWORK  SOFTWARE  DOS,  PC 


NFS?  XT?  TCP/IP?  AT? 
NetWare™?  PS/2™? 


CMC’s  OpenWare  Is  Your  Single  Ethernet  Solution 


Available  NOW  from  Yankee 

CMC’s  family  of  Ethernet  adapter 
boards  provide  the  broadest  range 
of  solutions  to  PC  networking. 
Our  complete  range  of  solutions 
for  XT,  AT  and  PS/2  products  are 
easy  to  install  and  configure. 
Choose  from  a  variety  of  protocols 
and  options  including  TCP/IP, 
NetWare  and  NFS.  CMC’s 
OpenWare  is  the  solution  for  your 
networking  needs. 


Call  NOW  for  applications  or  product  information 
Yankee  Electronics:  (603)  625-9746  •  FAX:  (603)  625-4915 
•  Outside  New  Hampshire  (800)  365-9720 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 8 


LAN  AND  WAN  CONNECTIVITY 


r  ^ 

STOP 

k  A 


UNWANTED  FAX  & 
MODEM  CALLS 

with 

Password  Checker 


^  Automatically  answers  incoming  calls 
and  screens  for  a  security  code.  A 
valid  security  code  causes  the  unit 
to  re-ring  the  line. 

‘Plug  in”  installation  and  is  compatible 
with  all  fax  machines  and  modems. 

No  change  to  outgoing  call  operation. 

Easily  programmable  from  fax/modem 
or  optional  telephone  if  desired. 

*■►  Security  code  can  be  disabled  in  sec¬ 
onds  to  allow  normal  line  usage. 


Also  available  through 

Call  Authorization  Products  Co.  1  -303-534-71 00 


Retail  $299 

(Quantity  pricing  available) 


Call  Management  Products  Inc. 
Broomfield,  CO  80020 

1  -800-245-9933 


We  also  produce  Fax  LineShare,  the 
most  cost  effective  automatic  fax/voice 
line  sharing  device  sold,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  customers.  Call  for 
details. 


LAN  and  WAN 

Internetworking 


Industry's  only  modular  Bridge  that 
provides  bridging  of  local  and 
remote  LANs 


This  means: 

•  low  cost 

•  flexible 

•  easy  expansion 

•  integrated  network  management 

•  easy  network  maintenance 

•  supports  multiple  networks 

Ethernet  T1 

Token  Ring  T1  MUX 

StarLAN  56kb 

Fiber  Optics 


CrossComm  Corp 

133  E.  Main  St.  Marlboro.  MA  01  752  (508)481-4060 


•  Token  Ring  •  Ethernet  •  Fiberoptic  •  T1 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 7 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  20 


Profits  come  from  sales... 

Sales  come  from  leads... 

Leads  come  from  an  ad  in  ActionCenter!! 

Network  World  is  the  only  publication  that  gives  you  weekly  exposure  for  a  month,  directory-type  pages,  and  bingo  card 
response  -  all  for  one  cost-effective  price! 

Call  today  and  generate  leads  and  profits  from  your  300,000  impressions  in  Network  World’s  ActionCenter. 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky  Susan  Egan  (Pacific  &  Mountain  Time) 

508-820-2543  7 1 4-250-3006 
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LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 


NETWORK  POWER  PROTECTION 


>WORRIED  ABOUT  LIGHTNING? 


TELEBYTE  WILL  <A  />  PROTECT  YOUR 

MODEMS,  MULTIPLEXERS,  TERMINALS 


BUY  OUR  MODEL  22! 

MADE  IN  USA 


$89 


'  PROTECTION 
TIME 
4  CIRCUITS 

with  lugs  or  modular 


TECHNOLOG  Y,  INC.  CALL  1  -  800  -  835  -  3298 

270  E.  PULASKI  ROAD,  GREENLAWN,  N  Y.  11740,  FAX  516-385-8184,  TEL  516-423-3232 

Circle  Reader  Service  No  10 


N  •  E  •  T  •  W  •  O  •  R  •  K  •  I  •  N  •  G 


OFF-LINE 
UNINTERRUPTIBLE 
POWER  SUPPLY 

NEW.  Fastest  AC  Transfer  Time  Available 

Our  NEW  Turbo  2+  is  the  most  feature  rich  Off-Line  Uninterruptible 
Power  Supply  in  the  business.  Choose  from  5  models,  covering  the 

power  range  from  200  VA  to  675  VA.  They're  built 
with  Bullet  Proof  Reliability,  network  compatibility, 
and  a  contemporary  design  to  fit  modem  office  decor. 
Call  today  for  our  special  dealer  offer. 

(408)  439-6600. 


As o 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 3 


SOUOSWJE  CONTROLS.  INC 

OataShield 

269  Mt.  Hermon  Road 
Scotts  Valley,  CA  95066 

111 

MARMON 

1 1  ft.  A  member  of  The  Marmon  Group  of  companies 


NETWORK  MONITORING  &  CONTROL 


NETWORK  SCANNING  AND  MONITORING 


Commiinicjtioo 

XYZCo  .  Inc 


DATE 
11/17/87 
11/17/87 
11/ 17/87 
lt/17/87 
11/17/87 
11/17/87 
11/17/87 
11/17/87 


Problems 


NETWORK  WINDOWS 


Wed  No*  17  07  13  09  1987 


TIME 
08  23  17 
06  23  17 
08  45  21 
06  SI 
06  59 
09  21 
10  35 
1047 


GROUP  IDEWT  Modem* 


1026 
NY  3 


PROBLEM 
Ring  No  An>«er 
Modem  Butied  Out 
Carrier  Lom 


NETWORK  WINDOWS 


Wed  No*  17  07  1309  1967 


|  1024  1025  1026  1027  1028  1029  1030  1031  1032  1033  2059  2060 

2061  2062  2063  2064  2065  2066  2067  2068 II  NY  1  NY  2  NY  3  NY  4 


NYS  NY-6  NY  7  PHL1 


FIRE  H2  0|2424  2425~ 


Commuoicttioo  Device*  Inc 
XYZ  Co  Inc  Det*  Bat* 


NETWORK  WINDOWS 


2434  243S  2436  2437 
2446  2447  2448  2449 

2456  2459  2460  2461 
2470  2471  || 7706  7707 


Activity 

<E5C  > 

DIAL  UP  MODEM 
MANAGEMENT 


Any  Vendors  Modem 
Any  Speed 

Any  Type,  Including  V.32 

Operating  in  10  Countries 
Field  Proven  since  1983 

NETWORK  WINDOWS  (,m) 
PC  Based  System 


DAILY  USAGE  &  ERROR  REPORTS 
AUTOMATIC  BUSY  OF  “RING  NO  ANSWERS” 
MODEM  VENDOR  INDEPENDENT 


Call  or  write  for  information  &  DEMO  Disk 

Communication  Devices  Inc. 

1  Forstmann  Ct. 

Clifton,  NJ  07011 

Phone  (201)  772  6997  FAX  (201)  772  0747 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 1 


Cable  Scanner 

Pinpoint  Network  Cable  Faults  Fast! 

The  Scanner  is  a  monitor,  fault  finder,  cable  locator  and  much  more.  Helps  you  pinpoint  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  shorts,  opens  or  breaks.  Its  32  character  display  reports  the  fault  in  plain  English  "short  at 
306  ft".  With  an  oscilloscope,  Scanner’s  high  speed,  pulse  generating  circuitry  gives  a  detailed 
view  of  the  entire  LAN  including  transceiver,  terminator  and  multiple  faults. 


*  Cable  length  measurements 

*  Locate  breaks,  shorts,  opens,  bad  crimps,  etc. 

*  LAN  activity  monitoring 

*  Find  cables  in  ceilings,  walls,  floors 

*  Cable  TV  troubleshooting 

*  Generate  as-built  drawings  and  specifications 

*  Isolate  faulty  network  interface  cards 

*  Very  simple  to  operate 

M-Test  Equipment 

P.O.  Box  460008 

San  Francisco,  CA  94146-0008 


Included  is  Tracer  for  locating  exactly  where 
in  the  floor,  ceiling,  wall  or  patch  panel  the  ca¬ 
ble  lies.  Cable  Scanner,  Tracer  and  Opera¬ 
tors'  Manual  are  only  $1495. 


Call  for  Info 

Outside  CA:  (800)  334-4293 
Inside  CA:  (415)861-2382 
FAX:  (415)  864-1076 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  14 


NETWORK  PLANNING  SOFTWARE 


Network  Access  Design  Engineering  NAD/Eng  1.0™ 


PC-based  engineering  tool  designed  for  use  by  both  technical  and  non-technical  telecom¬ 
munications  professionals: 

°  Telecom  Sales  Representatives,  Sales  and  Design  Support,  Telemarketing  Sales  Reps 
°  Telecom  Consultants,  Telecom  Managers,  Telecom  Analysts 

Produce  proposal  or  report-ready  out¬ 
put  to  laser  printer,  8-1/2"  X 11"  page 
format  with  options  to  customize  title, 
header,  and  footer  information. 


Produce  design  calulations  in  seconds 
with  single  and  multiple  iterations  to 
support: 

°  Full  Group  Routing  Designs 
°  Multi-Trunk  Group  Designs 
°  Inter-machine  Trunking 
°  T1  &  T3  Access  Conversions 

Project  accurate  requirements  with 
built-in  "What-if"  capabilities  through 
modifying  nine  design  parameters. 


■MIMflUM 


Designed  for  use  on  IBM/Compatible  PCs,  Mono  or  Color  Displays,  DOS  2.1  + 
Comes  complete  with  Installation,  Tutorial,  and  User  Reference  Guide 


$64.95 


TO  ORDER  -  CALL  800  962-0174  or  send  check/money  order  to: 

(Include  $2.50  for  shipping  and  handling) 

Gwise  &  Company  - 13206  Queensgate  Road  -  Suite  200 
Midlothian,  Virginia  23113  Circle  Reader  Service  No.  12 


Introductory  New 
Product  Offering 

REGULAR  PRICE 
$99.00 


PHONE  LINE  SWITCH 


REDUCE  DIAL  LINE  COSTS 

ONE  LINE  DATA  QUALITY  PBX 


MICRO  CALL  DIRECTOR 

Share  One  Line  with  4  Dial-up  Data  Communication 
Devices.  Control  Line  Switching  by  Modem  or  DTMF 
Tones. 

DIRECT  DIAL  LINE  TO  YOUR  APPLICATION 

High  or  Low  Speed  Modems,  Voice  Line,  Data  Logging, 
System  Configuration. 

LOCAL  OR  REMOTE  CALL  TRANSFER 

Ring  Desired  Device  at  Any  Time.  Generates  Busy 
and  Ringback  Signals.  Intercom  Calling. 

POWER  AND  A/B  SWITCH  CONTROL 

Turn  Equipment  On  or  Off  as  Needed.  Remote  Power 
Reset.  Control  Remote  Data  A/B  Switches  with  Tone 
Commands.  Save  Power,  Extend  Equipment  Life. 


£>: 


INC 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 5 


170  COOLIDGE  AVENUE 
ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY  07631 
(201 )  569-6464  FAX  (201 )  894-0939 
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ActionCenter 


PROTOCOL  ANALYZER 


Turn  your  IBM  PC  into 
a  3270  Coax  Protocol 
Analyzer  and  Controller. 


■  Passive  Monitor  ■  3299  MPX,  DFT,  SNA,  Host  Response  Time  Analyzer 
■  Transmits  Recorded  Files  ■  Certification  Library  ■  TwinaxScope  Also  Available 


—  x/ 


Azure 

CoaxScope 

Priced  From 

$2,995.00 

14  Day  FREE  Trial 
Evaluation 

(508) 520-3800 


Azlre 


TECHNOLOGIES 

38  Pond  Street,  Franklin,  Massachusetts  02038 

FAX:  (508)  528-4518 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  21 


TIMING  SIGNAL  GENERATOR 


NETWORK 

SYNCHRONIZATION 

INTERFACE 

■  Isolates  From  Reference 
Faults 

■  Clean,  Accurate  Output 


■  Monitors  Network 
Performance 

The  ACCU-SYNC  3800  ideally  meets  synchronization  requirements  of  private 
networks.  Captures  average  frequency  and  isolates  from  interruptions,  jitter  and 
wander  of  DS1  or  56  kb/s  reference.  Gracefully  accepts  Cesium,  Loran,  GPS  or  WWVB 
as  primary  or  secondary  Stratum  1  source.  ACCU-SYNC  3800  —  it’s  the  answer. 

For  more  information  call : 

HIIIIFTS  /  @  AUSTRON  inc 

TELECOM  PRODUCTS  GROUP 


ACCU-SYNC  3800 
Timing  Signal  Generator 


AUSTRON,  INC 

P.O.  Box  14766 
Austin,  TX  78761-4766 
(512)  251-2313 
FAX  (512)  251-9685 


AUSTRON,  INC 

1930  Isaac  Newton  Sq.  Suite  1 1 1 
Reston,  VA  22090 
(703)  471-7963 
FAX  (703)  689-4684 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  24 


FTS,  INC. 

34  Tozer  Road 
Beverty,  MA  01915-5510 
Toll  Free  1-800-544-0233 
FAX  (508)  927-4099 


PROTOCOL  ANALYZER 


Omni  I/O 

PC  Based  Protocol  Analyzer 


$495 

•  Fast,  friendly  user  interface 
Excellent  data  visibility 


•  Integrated  data  capture,  analysis,  DOS  file  storage. 
Named  configurations 


•  Async,  Sync,  BOP’s  (SDLC,  X.25,  etc.),  Transparent,  ASCII, 
EBCDIC,  IPARS,  user  defined 


•  Fits  PC,  AT  compatible,  386  and  Laptop  with  standard  bus 


and  CGA,  EGA  or  VGA 

304-822-3086  -  8  am  -  7  pm  EST 


P.O.  Box  2040 
Romney,  WV  26757 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  22 


SEMINARS 

1  '  . .  . . .  '  "  . . .  "  "  '  ■  "  ’  "  - -  1 

T-CARRIER 

From  the  Basics  - 
To  the  Advanced. 

Our  seminars  are  conducted  na¬ 

How  it  Works  - 

tionwide  to  facilitate  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  fundamental  issues  and 

Where  it's  Headed. 

common  stumbling  blocks  arising 
from  the  application  of  this  voice- 

oriented,  pair-gain  technology  to 
the  transmission  of  purely  digital 

1(800)  638-2049 

information. 

In  MD  Call  (301)  353-1550 

Those  responsible  for  the  MAIN¬ 
TENANCE,  IMPLEMENTATION, 
OPERATION,  or  PLANNING  of 

■IP  Telec°mmunications 

T-CARRIER  facilities  such  as 

US  Techn'9u®s 

craftspersons,  technicians,  engi¬ 

183  Corporation 

neers,  and  network  managers  will 
benefit  from  this  seminar. 

...  Expect  Excellehce 

Seminar  Locations: 

20410  Observation  Drive 

Germantown,  Maryland  20874 

OCT*  Orlando,  Puerto  Rico. 

NOV*  Boston. 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  23  j 

<?V  4  ///<?  |  ////V  //>  /  $  $  * 

TOKEN  RING 


X.32  (DIAL  X.25) 


to® 


Ga° 


to® 


Ga° 


toe 


Ga° 


[  RadCom  1 


1841  Broadway,  Suite  609  •  N.Y.,  New  York  10023 

Fax:(212)956  8104  •  Tel:  (212)  956  8100 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  19 


NOW  YOU  CAN  HAVE  DIAL  X.25  INSTEAD  OF  DIAL  ASYNC 


EMUCOM  PRODUCTS  BRING  THE  SECURITY  AND  END-TO-END 
RELIABILITY  OF  X.32  TO  YOUR  ASYNCRONOUS  AND  X.25  DEVICES 


EMUCOM’S  FULL  LINE  OF  X.25  NETWORK  ACCESS  PRODUCTS: 

*  X.25/X.32  MonoPADS:  starting  at  $345 

*  X.25/X.32  MonoPAD  with  Integrated  Modem:  starting  at  $795 

*  X.25  In  Dial/Out  Dial  Products:  starting  at  $445 
Emucom  Product  FEATURES  include: 

*  Dial  Security  (XID)  *  Speeds  up  to  64k 

*  Local/Remote  Menu  Driven  *  DES  Encryption 

Supervisory  Interface  *  Multi-Session  Support 

CALL  OR  FAX  TODAY  FOR  MORE  DETAILS 
508-970-1189  FAX:  508-970-1295 


m 


mucom 


PRICES  QUOTED  US  LIST 


225  STEDMAN  STREET,  BLD.  27,  LOWELL,  MA  01851 
Circle  Reader  Service  No.  25 
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NETWORKING  MARKETPLACE 


SEMINARS 


INTERNATIONAL 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ASSOCIATION 


ICA 


1  raining 


AN  INVESTMENT  IN  YOUR  FUTURE 


LOCAL  AREA  NETWORK  DECISIONS  —  Hands-On 

November  1  -3  in  Dallas  •  Tuition:  ICA  Member  $895,  Non-Member  $995 

Why  Attend? 

Novell  NetWare,  IBM  LAN  Server,  Banyan  VINES,  3Com  3+Open  LAN  Manager,  Sun  Tops,  Ethernet,  ARCnet  and  Token  Ring — this  unique 
course  presents  them  all. 

Live  demonstrations  of  the  major  LAN  products  on  the  market  today  help  you  decide  which  LAN  is  right  for  you.  For  PC  managers  facing  the 
support  of  multi-LAN  environments  or  those  making  network  decisions  today,  no  other  source  provides  such  in-depth,  unbiased  LAN  product  analysis. 

This  course  gives  a  broad  technical  and  managerial  perspective  on  networking.  The  coverage  of  products  is  integrated  with  thorough  considera¬ 
tion  of  business  management  issues  and  practices. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 

November  29-December  1  in  Dallas  •  Tuition:  ICA  Member  $795,  Non-Member  $895 

Why  Attend? 

This  course  introduces  management  to  integrated  voice  and  data  networks,  and  the  technology  involved  with  the  complex,  dynamic  and  competi¬ 
tive  multi-vendor  environment.  It  emphasizes  the  trend  toward  integration,  and  discusses  issues  relating  to  capacity  planning,  network  database  manage¬ 
ment,  and  performance  measurement. 

You  will  learn  how  integration  and  standardization  of  different  architectural  platforms  can  assist  in  planning  a  state-of-the-art  digital  network. 

The  development  of  management  skills  will  be  examined  along  with  the  thought  process  required  to  minimize  the  overall  network  cost  through 
use  of  design  optimizing  techniques  and  artificial  intelligence  through  expert  systems. 


For  a  free  catalog  that  further  describes  these  and  other 
International  Communications  Association  short  courses,  simply  call... 


1-800-ICA-INFO 


Buy,  Sell  Or  Announce  Through 
Network  World’s  Classified  Section 

Buying  or  selling  communications-related  products  or  services? 

Or  do  you  want  to  announce  an  upcoming  event  or  business  opportunity? 

If  so,  Network  World’s  classified  section  is  the  right  choice  for  you. 

You’ll  reach  more  than  70,000  communications/networking 
professionals  all  of  whom  are  buying  decision  makers. 

And  you’ll  reach  them  every  week. 

Find  out  just  how  effective  and  cost  efficient 
Network  World  classified  advertising  can  be. 

For  all  the  facts  write  or  call:  Network  World,  Classified  Advertising, 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky,  375  Cochituate  Road,  PO  Box  9171,  Framingham, 
MA  01701-9171;  800-343-6474  (in  Mass.,  508-820-2543)  X755 

Pacific  &  Mountain:  Susan  Egan,  18008  Sky  Park  Circle, 

Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714;  714-250-3006 


TRAINING 


TELETUTOR 

LAN  Course 

The  best  computer-based 
training  in  the  business 


HELEtUtOr 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  TRAINING  SERIES 

For  FREE 

catalogue  of  all  our 
courses  call 

800-542-2242 

(603)  433-2242 


LANForum  1989 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1, 1989 
Inforum 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Conference  on  the  Future 
of  LAN  Technology 

Call  for  Details 

800-526-7469 


FACSIMILE 


FAX  FREE  WITH 
FAXSWITCH™ 

Connect  fax  or  modem,  and  answering 
machine  to  your  existing  phone  line.  Avoid 
installation  and  monthly  charges  for  extra 
line.  Modular.  Automatic.  Privacy  feature 
prevents  interruption.  Now  two  models  for 
all  size  phone  systems.  Call,  write  or  fax: 

VSI 

9329  Douglas  Dr 
Riverside,  CA 
92503 

(800)  999-8232 
FAX  (714)  687-2513 

(Dealers/Distributors  Wanted) 
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Networking  Marketplace 


For  Comprehensive  Solutions  To  Your 
LAN  And  WAN  Networking  Needs . . . 

|  I  ITT*  /  TTIJHm  tAA  . . .  make  plans  now  to  attend  LOCALNET/ACN  ’89, 

I  /  HURL  C Jr  the  LAN  Show  and  Conference  dedicated  to  the  latest 

The  LAN  Industry  Show  &  Conference  *n  ^  Inter-connectivity  products  and  services. 


Co-sponsors:LANDA  PERSONAL  COMPUTING, 
LAN  Technology,  Communications  Week. 


50%  DISCOUNT  PRE-REGISTRATION  COUPON 


October  25-27, 1989  •  Georgia  World  Congress  Center  •  Atlanta,  GA 


Keynote  Panel:  Chaired  by  Dan  Spiner, 

Director  of  LAN  Products  Marketing  for 
Glasgal  Communications,  will  feature 
executives  from  the  leading  hardware  and 
software  manufacturers.  They  will  discuss 
the  concerns  and  direction  of  multi-vendor 
environments,  and  the  support  required  for 
the  future  of  connectivity. 

Choice  of:  Seminars  and  an  industry  specific  LAN  solutions  area 
will  provide  insight  to  all  types  of  LAN’s,  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest. 

Software  Forum:  A  special  workshop  will  present  6  software 
applications  each  day  for  a  hands-on  workshop. 

Plus!  FiberTour  ’89:  A  fiber  optic  exhibit 
and  conference  will  cover  all  the  major 
applications  of  Fiber  Optics,  with  an 
emphasis  on  “FIBER  IN  THE  LOCAL  LOOP”,  will  be  running  in 
conjunction  with  LOCALNET/ACN. 


Register  Now  and  Save  $20  from  the  $40  On-Site  Exhibit  Hall  Admission. 


In  order  to  pre-register  and  have  your  badge  ready  for  you  at  the  show's  “Pre-Registered”  window,  this  form  must  be  received  by  CMC 
by  the  deadline  date  of  September  29, 1989.  After  September  29,  you  must  register  on-site. 


Name 

1  1 

1  1  1 

Mil 

Mill 

™  1  11  1  Li  !  1 

1 

1  1 

1  1 

Company 

1  Mill 

LJ  1  1 

Address 

1 

1  1 

| 

Mill 

City  1  1  1  1  1 

1 

1  1 

1 

1  1 

Phone 

|  State  Zip 

Area  Code  Number 


IQGfrLbET  flOT 89 

The  LAN  Industry  Show  &  Conference 

October  25-27, 1989  •  Georgia  World  Congress  Center  •  Atlanta,  GA 

□  Please  send  me  information  on 
the  show’s  Seminar  Program. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on 
the  Software  Forum  Workshop. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on 
exhibiting. 


I.  Your  industry/ activity  is: 

(check  one) 

1.  □  Telecommunications 

2.  □  Computers 

3.  □  Medical/Law 

4.  □  Manufacturing 

5.  □  Transportation 

6.  □  Service 

7.  □  Publishing 

8.  □  Electronics 

9.  □  Construction 

10.  □  Government 

I I.  □  Utilities 

12.  □  Finance 

13.  □  Insurance 

14.  □  Academic/Education 

15.  □  Consultant 

16.  □  Integrator/VAR 

17.  □  Other  (please  specify) 


2.Your  principle  job 
Function  is:  (check  one) 

1.  □  Marketing/Sales 

2.  □  Engineering/Technical 

3.  □  MIS/DP/Computing 

Data  Communications 

4.  □  Corporate  Management 

5.  □  Other  (please  specify) 


3.  How  much  does  your 
company  plan  to  invest 
in  LAN  equipment  or 
services  within  the  next 
12  months?  (check  one): 

1. D  Under $10,000 

2.  □  $10.000 -$25,000 

3.  □  25,001  -  $50,000 

4.  □  $50,001  -  $100,000 

5.  □  $100,001  -$250,000 

6.  □  $250,000  -  $500,000 

7.  □$501.000 -$1,000,000 

8.  □  Over  $1,000,000 


4.  Number  of  employees 
in  your  company: 

(check  one) 

1. D  Under  25 

2.  □  25  -  50 

3.  □  51  - 100 

4.  □  101  -200 

5.  □  201  -  500 

6.  □  501  -750 

7.  □  751  - 1,000 

8.  DOver  1,000 

5.  Number  of  employees  in  your 
company  at  your  site: 

(check  one) 

1. D  Under 25 

2.  □  25  -  50 

3.  □  51  - 100 

4.  □  101-200 

5.  □  201  -500 

6.  □  501  -  750 

7.  □  751-  1,000 

8.  □  Over  1.000 


6.  Number  of  workstations  or 
PC’s  to  be  networked  at  your 

site:  (check  one) 

1. D5-10 

2.  □  1 1  -  25 

3.  □  26- 50 

4.  □  51  - 100 

5.  □  101-200 

6.  □  201  -  500 

7.  □  501  -750 

8.  □  Over  750 

7.  Approximate  dollar  sales 
volume:  (check  one) 

1.  DO  - 100,000 

2.  □  100,001  -  500,000 

3.  □  500,001  -  1  million 

4.  □  1.1  million  -  5  million 

5.  □  5. 1  million  -  10  million 

6.  □  10.1  million  - 15  million 

7.  □  16  million  -  50  million 

8.  □  Over  50  million 


8.  Do  you  personally 
authorize  the  purchase 
of  LAN  equipment? 

□  Yes  □  No 

9.  In  which  ways  are  you  involved 

in  acquiring  communication  ! 

products  (data,  voice,  and/or 
video)  and  services. 

(check  one)  i 

1.  □  Recommend/specify 

2.  □  I  specify/evaluate  potential 

3.  □  Approve  the  acquisition 

4.  □  None  of  the  above  ! 


To  avoid  processing  delays,  please  include  your  $20  registration  fee  with  your  completed  form. 

Return  to  CMC,  200  Connecticut  Avenue,  Norwalk,  CT  06856-4990.  Tel  (203)  852-0500,  ext.  #203,  FAX  (203)  838-3710. 

Or  charge  by  phone:  (800)  243-3238,  ext  #203,  9:00  a.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 


LA22 
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Networking  Marketplace 


June  29,  1989 


Ms.  Joan  Pinsky 
Network  World 
375  Cochituate  Road 
Box  9171 

Framingham,  M A  01701-9171 
Dear  Joan: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  and  to  thank 
Network  World's  Networking  Marketplace  advertising  section 
for  helping  ComNet  surpass  projected  sales  goals. 

ComNet  focuses  on  specialized  RF  broadband  services.  By  using 
Network  World's  Networking  Marketplace  classified  advertising, 
we  have  penetrated  our  unique  broadband  LAN  cable  design  PC  software 
into  surprisingly  new  areas  while  cultivating  the  known  markets.  In 
addition.  Networking  Marketplace  classified  continues  to  draw  in  more 
RF  Broadband  LAN  Seminar  attendees  for  us  than  any  other  print  media. 

Again,  "Hats  Off'  to  the  Networking  Marketplace,  and  thank  you 
for  your  wonderful  support. 


ConNet 


Sincerely, 


President 


DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 


INFOTRON 

EQUIPMENT 
WHOLE  UNITS/SPARES 


990,790,632,616,680 
480,380,10  NEST’S,  ETC. 
chassis,  cabinets  &  more 
MODULES 
1 000  boards  in  stock 
all  Items  50%  off  or  more! 
if  we  don’t  have  it, 
we  can  find  it. 


M.A.R.C. 

615-822-7990 
FAX  615-822-7986 


Your  Ad  Could  Be 
Here  For  $92.40 

Call  Or  Write: 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky 
at  1-800-343-6474  xtn  755 
(or  in  MA  508-820-2543); 
375  Cochituate  Road, 

PO  Box  91 71, 

Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 
Pacific  &  Mountain: 
Susan  Egan  at  714-250-3006; 

1 8008  Sky  Park  Circle, 
Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714 


SELL  OR 
TRADE 
YOUR 
SURPLUS 

modems ,  mux's , 
data  pbx,  etc. 


REPAIRS  •  UPGRADES  •  INSTALLATION  •  CABLING  | 

ffr/cnm  codeK 

paradyne  AT&T 

ISM  Racal-Milgo 

/4RK  CASE  Datatel 

eTj  d-’"° 


Universal 
Data  Systems 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT  BACKED  BY  WARRANTY 
NATIONWIDE  SERVICE,  MAINTENANCE  AND  INSTALLATION  I 


we  need  to  buy 

•  TIMEPLEX  MULTIPLEXORS 

•  UDS  208  AB  MODEMS 

•  CODEX  208  AB  MODEMS 

•  MICOM  BOX  2  MUX'S 

•  GDC  MEGA  SWITCH 

call  us... 


(201 )  586-3070  FAX  586-3080 

#  Warwick 

DATA  SYSTEMS.  INC. 

66  FORD  ROAD.  DENVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY  07834 


NETWORKING  CAREERS 


Division  General  Manager. 

This  Position  may  be  the 
opportunity  of  your  lifetime. 

You  will  direct  a  division  which  manufactures  data  communication  hard¬ 
ware  and  offers  network  system  design.  It  now  has  a  family  of  X.25 
PAD,  Switch,  and  Network  Controller  equipment  in  production  and 
working  in  10  countries.  The  division’s  parent  enjoys  a  world  wide  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  source  of  professional  grade  telecommunications  equipment. 

Current  sales  of  this  fledgling  division  are  $1  to  $2  million  per  annum. 
The  parent  is  searching  for  a  seasoned  executive  with  proven  ability 
who  will  increase  sales  to  $20  millions.  Compensation  is  around  $60K 
plus  an  incentive  plan  to  start.  As  sales  grow  your  contract  package  of 
salary,  perq’s  and  profit  based  bonuses  should  quickly  provide  you  with 
a  six  figure  income. 

If  you  have  the  drive  and  ability  within  you,  this  is  a  ground-floor  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  self  contained  company  with  all  the  attendant  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  personal  gain,  prestige,  recognition,  and  career  satisfaction. 
You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  invest  if  you  wish  and  to  offer  stock  to 
other  key  employees,  but  investing  is  not  a  condition  of  employment.  A 
solid  foundation  is  already  in  place  including  a  team  of  competent  prod¬ 
uct  development,  design,  and  sales  personnel. 

YOUR  TASK: 

Provide  focus  and  direction  to  the  division;  set  and  control  bud¬ 
gets  and  expenses  to  increase  operating  profits;  and  by  the  3rd 
quarter  of  your  regime,  develop  a  growth  plan,  get  board  approval, 
and  implement  it.  Create  a  highly  motivated  team  organization  and 
recruit  new  people  as  you  grow  to  add  professional  polish  to  the 
many  tasks  which  become  important  as  the  organization  matures. 

Applicants  must  be  able  to  show  directly  applicable  experience.  Along 
with  your  resume,  provide  a  written  narrative  telling  the  search  commit¬ 
tee  how  you  qualify  and  what  you  accomplished  in  your  recent  most 
similar  assignment. 

apply  in  confidence  to: 

NWW-B5197,  Networkworld, 

Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 


You  can 
target  your 
recruitment 
advertising 
with 

Network 

World 

Network  World  is 
the  first  and  only 
publication  written 
specifically  for 
communications 
users. 

That  means  you’ll 
reach  the 
specialized  and 
qualified  applicants 
you  want. 

Over  70,000 
communications 
professionals 
subscribe  to 
Network  World 
with  an  estimated 
pass-along 
readership 
of  230,000 
every  week. 
One  of  them  could 
be  exactly  who 
you’re  looking  for. 

For  information  on 
placing  your 
recruitment  ad, 
call  toll  free 

at  800-343-6474 

(In  MA 

508-879-0700) 


Telecommunications 

Engineers 


At  Bank  of  America’s  Systems  Engineering  Division,  our  tele¬ 
communications  experts  enjoy  the  latest  technologies.  The  size 
and  scope  of  our  network  also  affords  ambitious  professionals 
exceptional  challenge  both  today  and  in  the  future.  Find  out 
for  yourself.  Contact  us  about  these  opportunities. 

Take  advantage  of  this  unique  opportunity  to  engineer  and 
support  a  variety  of  voice/data  systems  activities.  For  this  you’ll 
need  3+  years’  telecommunications  experience,  preferably  in 
the  banking  /financial  services  industry,  along  with  background 
in  several  of  the  following: 

ACD,  PBX,  Key,  ESN,  VNET  &  T1  /  El  Networks; 

DataKit,  TDMs,  SYS-85,  SL-1,  1A2K,  VTAM  &  IMS  Networks, 
SNA,  NCP,  NCCF,  NPDA,  RS-232,  V.35,  T-l/E-1,  Dynatech 
switching,  LANs,  LU6.2  &  Fibre  Optics; 

PC  literacy  &  excellent  analytical  abilities; 

BS/MS  or  related  EE  degree  desirable. 

Investigate  what  Bank  of  America’s  Systems  Engineering  can  offer. 
Successful  candidates  can  expect  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Please  send  your  resume  with  salary  history  to:  Bryan 
Finch,  Bank  of  America,  BASE  Staffing  NW-86528,  Dept.  3228BF, 
P.O.  Box  37000,  San  Francisco,  CA  94137.  Bank  of  America 
is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

Bank  of  America 

Doing  the  job.™ 
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Your  Seminar  is 

Only  as  Good  as 

the  Attendees  you  Recruit 


Once,  twice.  Even  more.  That’s  how  many  times  you’ll  rent  Network  World’s  subscriber  list  Because  no 
other  networking/communications  list  gives  you  the  selectivity  you  get  with  our  database.  The 
selectivity  you  need  to  target  direct  mail  efforts  to  attract  the  right  attendees  for  your  seminars. 

Start  with  Network  World’s  database  of  over  70,000  networking  professionals  who  use,  and 
purchase,  many  types  of  networking  products  and  services.  Then  select  from  the  following 
categories  —  just  those  professionals  you  need  to  reach.  No  more.  No  less. 


■  Industry 

■  Job  Function 

■  Primary  Responsibility 

■  Type  of  Network 

■  Number  of  Sites 

■  Number  of  Employees 


■  Annual  Company  Revenue 

■  Estimated  Value  of  Network 

■  Purchasing  Influence 

■  Mainframes  Installed 

■  Minicomputers  Installed 

■  Microcomputers  Installed 


■  Operating  Systems 

■  Transmission  Media 

■  Host  Network  Architecture 

■  LAN  Environment 

■  LAN  Operating  System 

■  ISDN  Implementation  Plans 


Because  you  get  over  200  ways  to  tailor  your  list,  you’re  assured  of  a  cost-effective,  quality  list 
well  worth  your  direct-mail  efforts.  And  three  convenient  formats  let  you  choose  the  one  best 
suited  to  your  needs:  Tup  Cheshire,  Tup  pressure-sensitive,  and  magnetic  tape. 

Assure  the  success  of  your  next  seminar.  Call  Deb  Goldstein,  or  Kevin  Normandeau  at  IDG 
Communications  List  Services,  at  1-800-343-6474,  (in  MA,  508-879-0700).  Or  complete  and  return 
the  coupon  below.  You’ll  quickly  discover  why  our  list  is  the  list,  marketers  rent  more  than  once. 


An  IDG  Publication 


YES!  Please  send  me  more  information  on  how  Network  World’s  subscriber  list  can 
help  me  run  my  most  successful  seminar  ever 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

Telephone 

FAX# 

Complete  and  mail  to: 

Deb  Goldstein,  Director 
IDG  Communications  List  Services 
375  Cochituate  Rd.  Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 


IBM  adds  TCP/IP 
support  to  AS/400 

continued  from  page  1 

Analysts  welcomed  support  for  TCP/IP, 
saying  it  gives  AS/400  users  greater  multi¬ 
vendor  networking  capabilities.  But  they 
questioned  whether  it  will  boost  AS/400 
sales. 

“TCP/IP  is  generally  used  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  engineering  community,  and 
most  AS/400s  are  used  in  commercial 
business  environments,”  said  David  Pass- 
more,  a  partner  at  Network  Strategies,  a 
consulting  practice  of  Ernst  and  Young  in 
Fairfax,  Va. 

Passmore  said  commercial  users  gener¬ 
ally  don’t  require  TCP/IP,  although  de¬ 
mand  for  it  is  beginning  to  accelerate  as  us¬ 
ers  adopt  TCP/IP  as  an  interim  standard 
while  Open  Systems  Interconnection  pro¬ 
tocols  emerge. 

IBM  is  supporting  TCP/IP  through  an 
internally  developed  software  package 
dubbed  AS/400  TCP/IP  Connectivity  Utili¬ 
ties,  which  runs  on  the  AS/400.  It  includes 
support  for  TCP/IP’s  File  Transfer  Proto¬ 
col,  Simple  Mail  Transfer  Protocol  and 
program-to-program  communications 
through  TCP  and  User  Datagram  Protocol 
(UDP).  UDP,  like  TCP,  also  works  with  IP 
for  internetwork  communications  but  is 
less  reliable  because  there  is  no  error-re¬ 
porting  mechanism. 

IBM  announced  that  it  intends  to  sup¬ 
port  the  TCP/IP  Telnet  virtual  terminal 
protocol,  but  the  company  did  not  commit 
to  a  delivery  date  for  that  support.  If  the 
AS/400  supported  Telnet,  terminals  or 
workstations  attached  to  non-IBM  hosts 
that  supported  Telnet  could  log  on  to  the 
AS/400  without  using  a  terminal-emula¬ 
tion  package. 

IBM  said  it  tested  compatibility  of  its 
product  with  TCP/IP  implementations  on 
IBM  RT  Personal  Computers;  Personal  Sys- 
tem/2s  running  AIX,  System/370  VM  and 
MVS;  and  on  equipment  from  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  Sun,  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  and  its  Apollo  Division. 

8209  LAN  Bridge 

AS/400  TCP/IP  supports  TCP/IP  traf¬ 
fic  on  IBM  Token-Ring,  Ethernet  Version  2 
or  IEEE  802.3  local  nets.  To  communicate 
from  an  AS/400  on  a  Token- Ring  to  either 
version  of  Ethernet,  users  need  the  IBM 
8209  LAN  Bridge,  IBM’s  first  Token-Ring- 
to-Ethernet  bridge,  also  announced  last 
week. 

The  8209  connects  a  4M  or  1 6M  bit/sec 
IBM  Token-Ring  with  Ethernet  Version  2 
or  80  2 . 3  local  nets  and  handles  all  the  pro¬ 
tocol  conversion  necessary  to  route  data 
between  the  local  nets. 

The  bridge  is  not  specific  to  the  AS/400 
TCP/IP  product  announced  last  week  but 
can  be  used  for  any  Ethernet-to-Token- 
Ring  application.  It  is  a  stand-alone  device 
that  sits  between  the  Ethernet  transceiver 
and  an  IBM  8228  Multistation  Access  Unit 
that  connects  devices  on  IBM  Token-Ring 
Nets. 

For  802.3  nets,  the  bridge  supports 
multiple  protocols  including  TCP/IP,  OSI, 
Systems  Network  Architecture  and  Net¬ 
work  Basic  I/O  System.  With  Ethernet  Ver¬ 
sion  2  networks,  it  supports  only  TCP/IP. 

The  8209  supports  a  source  routing  al¬ 
gorithm  on  the  Token-Ring  side  and  the 
Spanning  Tree  Protocol  on  the  Ethernet 
side  to  ensure  that  there  is  only  one  data 
path  between  any  two  stations  on  the  local 
net,  according  to  Ed  Rowlance,  lead  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  8209  LAN  Bridge. 

Apparently,  the  8209  is  only  a  short¬ 
term  solution  for  tying  Ethernets  to  the 


AS/400  because  IBM  announced  a  state¬ 
ment  of  direction  to  provide  support  for 
Ethernet  within  the  AS/400  itself,  al¬ 
though  it  declined  to  disclose  when  that 
support  would  be  available.  The  AS/400 
already  supports  Token-Ring  Nets  in  this 
native  mode  via  an  interface  card  and  thus 
can  support  TCP/IP  traffic  over  Token- 
Ring  Networks  without  the  8209- 

AS/400  TCP/IP  is  scheduled  to  ship  in 
March  1990.  It  ranges  in  price  from 
$3,410  to  $23,880,  depending  on  configu¬ 
ration. 

The  8209  LAN  Bridge  is  slated  to  ship 
Oct.  20  and  costs  $6,265.  In  addition,  a 
mandatory  Ethernet  Attachment  Module 
costs  $935.  Rowlance  said  the  attachment 
module  provides  the  Ethernet  interface, 
whereas  the  Token- Ring  connection  is 
built  into  the  product. 


That  leaves  the  door  open  for  the  8209 
LAN  Bridge  to  support  other  modules  in 
the  future  —  such  as  X.25,  Manufacturing 
Automation  Protocol  or  Fiber  Distributed 
Data  Interface  networks  —  although  Row¬ 
lance  would  not  say  whether  IBM  has  such 
plans. 

Last  week,  IBM  also  announced: 

■  ASCII  workstation  controllers  for 
AS/400  Models  B30  and  above.  Previous¬ 
ly,  ASCII  controllers  were  available  only 
for  low-end  Models  B10  and  B20.  Each 
controller  supports  the  attachment  of  up 
to  18  ASCII  displays  and  printers.  The 
high-end  AS/400  supports  up  to  20  con¬ 
trollers. 

■  Extension  of  the  AS/400’s  PBX  links  to 
include  the  9751  CBX  family.  Previously, 
the  AS/400  supported  only  Redwood 
CBXs.  Support  for  Redwoods  has  also  been 


expanded  to  include  the  new  9722  Red¬ 
wood  Model  III  announced  last  month. 
Functions  supported  include  computer-as¬ 
sisted  dialing  and  call  detail  record  collec¬ 
tion. 

■  AS/400  Personal  Computer  Support  Re¬ 
lease  2,  which  extends  the  functions  of 
IBM’s  Personal  Computer  Support  pro¬ 
gram  to  include  workstations  running 
OS/2  Extended  Edition  Version  1.2.  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  Support  gives  microcom¬ 
puters  access  to  AS/400  applications,  data 
bases  and  peripherals. 

Under  the  new  release,  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  Support  can  provide  functions  such 
as  file  transfer  and  messaging  between  an 
AS/400  and  both  DOS-  and  OS/2-based 
workstations  simultaneously.  Release  1  of 
the  software  supported  only  DOS-based 
workstations.  □ 


Even  with  a  protocol  analyzer, 
you  have  a  limited  view  of  your  LAN. 


If  you’re  responsible  for  managing  or  maintaining  a  LAN,  you  need  a  tool  that  will  do  more  than  just  fix  a 
problem  after  it  occurs.  That’s  where  Spider’s  Monitor  and  Analyzer  come  in.  They  provide  continuous  monitoring 
and  sophisticated  analysis  capabilities  for  Ethernet  and  IEEE  802 . 3  networks  -  so  you  can  manage  your  LAN,  not 
just  react  to  it.  They  provide  you  with  the  information  essential  for  proactively  managing  your  network ,  including 
event  alarms,  packet  filtering,  protocol  decodes  and  more -presented  in  an  easy  to  interpret  and  use  format. 

Tb  learn  more  about  how  SpiderMonitor  and  SpiderAnalyzer  can  help  you  better 
manage  your  network  call  1-800-447-7807,  or  simply  send  in  the  coupon. 


Protocol  Analyzers  vs.  SpiderMonitor  &  SpiderAnalyzer 


n 


Features 


Protocol 

Analyzer 


SpiderMonitor 

220 


SpiderAnalyzer 

320 


Continuous  monitoring  in 
simultaneous  modes 
Per  station  statistics 
Event  detection  alarms 
Security  monitoring 
Performance  monitoring 
Trend  analysis 
Traffic  simulation 
Data  filtering 
Low  level  decodes 
High  level  decodes 
User-definable  decodes 
Price 


$18-30,000  $8-14,000 


$10-17,000 


Yes,  I  want  to  learn  more 
about  the  SpiderMonitor 
and  SpiderAnalyzer. 

□  Send  more  information. 

□  Send  more  information  and  a  demo  disk  □  5'Af  □  3V6' 

□  Have  a  sales  representative  contact  me  for  an  on-site 

demonstration.  « 

Name _  mt*  Title . 

Company . 

Address  _ 

State _ 


.Zip. 


City  _ 
Phone . 


SPIDER  SYSTEMS 

Spider  Systems  Incorporated,  12  New  England  Executive  Park, 
Burlington,  MA  01803  617-270-3510  FAX:  617-270-9818 
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NetWorld’s 

ENNE  Award  Winners 

Will  Be  Announced 
At  The  Awards  Dinner 
Sponsored  by  Network  World 

Sept.  11,  1989  •  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel  at  Reunion,  Dallas,  Texas 


THET?  A 

tNNE  Awards 

Honoring  The  Best  Of  The  Best. 

THE  ENNE  AWARDS  PROGRAM  305  Madison  Avenue,  Suite  2140,  New  York,  NY  10165 


Tblebit  has  a  modem  for  the  job. 
Whatever  the  job. 


Product 

Standards 

Error  Correction 

Compression 

Protocol 

Environment 

List 

Price 

Low-Speed 

High-Speed 

MNP" 

IB-bit  CRC 

MNP  5 

Lempel- 

Ziv 

UUCP.  Kermit 
Xmodem, 
Ymodem 

Async 

Sync 

103J.  212A 
Y.22.V.22  bis 

PEP 

V.32 

TIOOO 

U 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

$795. 

TrailBlazer 

Plus 

$1345. 

T2000 

$1395. 

T2500* 

u 

$1495. 

•also  includes  V.21  and  V.23 


No  matter  what  your  communications  requirement,  you’ll  find  a  Telebit  high¬ 
speed,  dial-up  modem  that  can  do  the  job.  At  a  price  you’ll  like.  Just  complete 
and  mail  back  this  card.  We’ll  do  the  rest. 


Name _ 

Title _ Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip 

Phone _ 


I’m  interested  in  the  following  modems: 

_ T1000  _ TrailBlazer  Plus 

_ T2000  _ T2500 

_ Please  have  a  sales  person  call. 


TFT  FRIT* 

When  connectivity  counts. 


NW  MIOB 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE: 


Telebit  Corporation 

1345  Shorebird  Way 
Mountain  View,  CA  94043-1329 


dally  attractive  to  software  houses  that 
have  traditionally  called  for  a  common  ap¬ 
plication  program  interface  so  they 
wouldn’t  have  to  rewrite  applications  for 
use  with  different  protocols. 

“The  development  of  a  common  RCP 
will  make  the  issue  of  the  underlying  trans¬ 
port  protocols,  like  TCP/IP,  NETBIOS  and 
Novell’s  [Internetwork  Packet  Exchange/ 
Sequenced  Packet  Exchange],  a  moot  issue 
for  software  developers  and  end  users,” 
said  Mark  Hatch,  vice-president  of  market¬ 
ing  at  Netwise  and  formerly  manager  of 
Apollo’s  Network  Computing  System. 

Lee  Doyle,  senior  analyst  and  manager 
of  local  network  research  at  International 
Data  Corp.,  a  market  research  firm  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  said,  “One  impact  of  the 
RPC  TOOL  will  be  to  enable  NetWare  users 
to  access  the  distributed  applications  al¬ 


ready  available  for  Sun’s  Unix-based  work¬ 
stations.  All  this  is  made  possible  by  using 
a  common  RPC.” 

Sources  close  to  Novell  and  Sun  last 
week  said  Banyan  Systems,  Inc.,  which  has 
had  its  own  RPC  technology  since  1983, 
has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  effort. 

Banyan  President  David  Mahoney  de¬ 
clined  to  divulge  whether  his  firm  would 
participate  with  the  other  companies  in  re¬ 
working  RPC  TOOL.  However,  Mahoney 
said,  in  the  long  term,  RPC  TOOL  will  sim¬ 
plify  and  reduce  the  cost  of  developing  ap¬ 
plications  for  multivendor  environments. 

“The  LAN  industry  needs  standardized 
RPCs,  and  this  is  a  big  first  step,”  Mahoney 
said.  “RPC  TOOL  doesn’t  address  global 
naming,  security  and  administration  fea¬ 
tures,  but  it’s  a  start.”  □ 


Novell,  Sun  work  toward  Remote 
Procedure  Call  interoperability 


NetWare  and  NFS  users  will  be  able  to  share  applications. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

DALLAS  —  Novell,  Inc.,  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  and  Netwise,  Inc.  tomorrow  will 
announce  an  effort  to  create  a  software  de¬ 
velopment  tool  kit  that  can  be  used  to  build 
distributed  applications. 

Under  the  agreement,  Netwise  will  en¬ 
gineer  a  new  release  of  its  RPC  TOOL  de¬ 
veloper’s  kit  that  will  support  Sun’s  RPC  Li¬ 
brary  and  Remote  Procedure  Calls  (RPC) 
used  by  Novell.  Novell  resells  the  existing 
tool  kit  as  the  NetWare  RPC. 

The  tool  kit  will  enable  software  devel¬ 
opers  to  write  distributed  applications  that 
can  be  run  across  processors  in  Novell 
NetWare  and  Sun  Open  Network  Compu¬ 
ting/Network  File  System  environments. 

Several  leading  software  developers 
and  systems  vendors  —  including  Data 
General  Corp.,  Lotus  Development  Corp., 
Prime  Computer,  Inc.,  Oracle  Corp.,  Sy¬ 
base,  Inc.,  Unisys  Corp.  and  Wang  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.  —  will  announce  support  for 
the  plan. 

Novell  and  Sun  declined  to  comment  on 
tomorrow’s  press  conference,  saying  only 
that  it  will  address  “joint  cooperative  ef¬ 


forts  in  distributed  applications.”  Howev¬ 
er,  internal  documents  obtained  from  both 
companies  confirmed  the  announcement. 

An  interesting  wrinkle  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  is  that  the  new  version  of  RPC  TOOL 
will  be  independent  of  transport  proto¬ 
cols.  As  a  result,  programmers  will  be  able 
to  write  applications  to  one  common  appli¬ 
cation  programming  interface  without 
worrying  about  which  underlying  trans¬ 
port  protocol  was  used,  sources  said. 

That  feature  will  make  RPC  TOOL  espe- 


NEW  YORK 


HONG  KONG 


SYDNEY 


LONDON 


How  Tblebit  modems  can  improve 


When  your  data  transmissions  demand 
reliable  connections,  demand  a  Telebit®  high¬ 
speed,  dial-up  modem. 

Because  only  Telebit  modems  can  handle  the 
critical  demands  of  international  data  transfer. 
Plus  deliver  the  precision  that  businesses  need. 
Like  transferring  stock  quotes— where  time 
and  accuracy  can  make  the  difference  between 
making  a  killing  and  taking  a  bath.  And  a 
misplaced  decimal  point  can  spell  disaster. 

Which  is  why  one  of  the  major  international 
stock  exchanges  switched  from  other  modems 
to  a  Telebit  solution.  Thanks  to  our  unique 
technology  they  can  now  send  crucial  financial 
figures  at  speeds  never  before  possible.  With 
complete  accuracy. 

Imagine  what  Telebit  modems  will  do  for  you. 

On  demanding  business  applications  from 


payroll  information  to  business 
finances.  In  all  industries  from 
construction  to  insurance. 

All  with  our  full  family  of 
high-speed  modems. 

From  9600  bps  to  19,200  bps, 
including  V.32. 

To  improve  your  international 
communication  and  receive  a  free 
application  brochure,  call  1-800-TELEBIT 
or  415/969-3800. 

Or  write:  Telebit,  1345  Shorebird  Way, 
Mountain  View,  CA  94043. 

Because  no  one  gets  the 
message  through  like  Telebit. 


©  1989.  Telebit  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Telebit  Corporation. 


TFT  F  RIT 

When  connectivity  counts. 
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We  are  in 
search  of 
excellence 


Has  networking  changed  the  way 
you  do  business? 

Have  you  gained  a  strategic  edge 
from  your  network? 

Then  don’t  forget  to  get  into  the  run¬ 
ning  for  Network  World’s  Fifth  Annual 
User  Excellence  Awards. 

To  qualify,  you  must  fill  out  a  User 
Excellence  application  form.  The  forms 
were  printed  in  the  Aug.  28  and  Sept.  4 
issues  of  Network  World. 

If  you  didn’t  receive  the  issues  or 
can’t  find  a  form,  please  contact  Cheryl 
Tynan  at  (508)  820-2543  and  we’ll 
mail  one  to  you. 

All  applications  must  be  received  by 
Sept.  29  to  qualify.  Enter  as  early  as 
possible. 

Winners  will  be  highlighted  in  the 
Dec.  18  issue  of  Network  World,  and 
the  awards  will  be  presented  at  a  special 
ceremony  during  the  Communication 
Networks  Conference  and  Exposition  in 
Washington,  D.C.  in  February. 

Remember,  you  can’t  win  if  you 
don’t  enter.  Drop  your  entry  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  mail  today. 
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ATTENTION  ENTERPRISE  NETWORK  USERS!!! 


IT’S  TIME  FOR 
AN  ORGANIZATION 
TO  PROMOTE 
YOUR  INTERESTS 

If  you  manage  a  computer/communications  network  that  helps  your 
corporation  gain  competitive  advantage,  you  are  an  enterprise  net¬ 
work  user. 

Network  World  and  NetWorld  believe  it’s  time  for  an  organization 
dedicated  to  you  and  your  network’s  needs. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  NETWORKING  ACADEMY 

The  Academy’s  mandate  is  clear:  to  serve  as  a  peer-to-peer  clearing 
house  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  in  the  business  application  of  tech¬ 
nology.  With  education  as  its  watchword,  the  Academy  will  help 
members  manage  enterprise  networks  and  foster  career  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  possibilities  for  Academy  activities  are  wide  open. 

And  that’s  why  we  need  your  participation. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want  in  an  Academy  and  we’ll  be  sure  to  count 
you  in. 

I - - 1 

□  YES,  I’m  interested  in  the  Enterprise  Networking  Academy. 


Fill  out  the  form  at  right  and  drop  J  Name _ 

it  off  at  the  ENNE  Awards  or  Net-  [  Title 

work  World  booth  at  NetWorld 

’89.  Or  mail  it  to  ENNE  Awards  J  Company - 

Headquarter,  Suite  2140,  305  J  Address _ 

Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  NY 

10165.  City/State/Zip - 

Telephone  (  ). 

Comments: _ 


i  _ _ _ L 
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they’ll  go  to  a  competitor.  “A  paper  clip  is 
a  paper  clip,”  Harder  said. 

Boise  began  searching  for  a  network 
upgrade  that  could  cut  response  time  in 
half.  It  also  hoped  to  increase  network  reli¬ 
ability  by  building  in  redundancy  and  to 
make  the  net  more  cost-efficient,  Jazweic 
said.  Eventually,  the  company  turned  to 
AT&T  and  CNO.  Besides  addressing  the  re¬ 
sponse  time  problem,  working  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  vendor  promised  to  alleviate  the  diffi¬ 
culties  the  firm  had  managing  multiple 
leased  lines  from  a  number  of  carriers. 

The  AT&T/CNO  network  will  include 
backbone  nodes  —  AT&T  Datakit  II  virtual 
circuit  switches  —  located  at  AT&T  points 
of  presence  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Atlanta, 
Cleveland  and  Chicago  and  linked  with 
four  T-ls.  A  fifth  redundant  T-l  line  will 
link  Chicago  and  Atlanta. 


The  Datakit  II  switches  will  handle  mul¬ 
tiplexing,  protocol  conversion  and  recon¬ 
figuration  of  the  network  if  any  T-ls  fail. 

Customers  supported  by  9-6K  bit/sec 
leased  lines  will  be  linked  to  the  backbone 
regional  hubs.  This  arrangement  reduces 
the  maximum  number  of  drops  per  line 
from  25  to  eight  and  improves  response 
time. 

Harder  said  the  opportunity  to  collo¬ 
cate  network  equipment  at  AT&T  sites  was 
the  true  selling  point.  Since  AT&T  staff  will 
maintain  the  equipment  at  the  nodes,  Boi¬ 
se  will  not  have  to  assemble  four  new 
teams  of  telecommunications  staffers  to 
man  the  node  locations. 

This  would  have  made  the  network  up¬ 
grade  prohibitively  expensive,  Harder 
said.  The  current  network  upgrade  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  for  itself  in  three  years.  □ 


DCA  may  spin  off 
wide-area  net  group 

continued  from  page  8 

Digital  Transmission  Systems,  Inc.,  a  T-3 
digital  access  and  cross-connect  system 
(DACS)  maker  DCA  bought  in  December 
1988.  Without  the  charge,  DCA  earned 
$30.3  million,  off  from  the  $42.2  million 
earnings  reported  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1988. 

Analysts  praised  the  announcement, 
saying  the  Network  Communications 
Group  has  not  been  contributing  much  to 
DCA  earnings. 

The  announcement  also  quells  rumors 
that  both  DCA  groups  will  be  sold,  analysts 
said.  “It  becomes  quite  clear  that  no  one  is 
going  to  buy  out  DCA,”  Pafumi  said. 

Rumors  have  circulated  that  Motorola, 
Inc.  and,  most  recently,  Racal-Milgo, 
which  already  resells  DCA’s  System  9000 
T-l  multiplexer  under  an  OEM  agreement, 
were  interested  in  buying  DCA,  analysts 
said. 

In  addition  to  the  System  9000,  which 
DCA  acquired  when  it  bought  Cohesive 
Network  Corp.,  the  Network  Communica¬ 
tions  Group  sells  the  Series  300  statistical 
multiplexer  family,  Network  Management 
System  software  and  a  T-3  DACS  product 
acquired  when  it  bought  Digital  Transmis¬ 
sion  Systems. 

DCA’s  Personal  Computer  Communica¬ 
tions  Group  includes  the  company’s  flag¬ 
ship  Irma  microcomputer-to-mainframe 
product  family;  Maclrma  boards  that  link 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintoshes  to 
mainframes;  Irmalan  and  LAN  Manager  Se¬ 
lect  local  net-to-mainframe  gateway  soft¬ 
ware;  10NET  Communications  local  net¬ 
work  software  and  hardware;  and 
Crosstalk  communications  software. 

“DCA  originally  bought  the  wide-area 
network  business  to  enhance  their  local 
network  business  so  they  could  provide  a 
total  solution,”  Pafumi  said.  But  DCA’s 
plans  to  build  products  that  integrate  its  lo¬ 
cal-  and  wide-area  net  equipment  have  not 
borne  much  fruit,  he  said. 

Analysts  agreed  keeping  the  two  groups 
under  one  corporate  banner  makes  little 
sense.  “There  is  no  reason  for  the  two  to 
be  together,”  said  Richard  Kimball,  an  an¬ 
alyst  with  Montgomery  Securities  in  San 
Francisco.  “The  T-l  business  is  probably 
worth  more  as  a  stand-alone  company.” 

Keeping  the  two  groups  together  only 
confuses  users  about  whether  DCA  is  more 
committed  to  personal  computer  products 
or  wide-area  networking,  said  George 
Chow,  president  of  Milpitas,  Calif. -based 
Able  Telecommunications,  Inc.  □ 
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First  CNO  II  user  seeking  service  edge 

continued  from  page  1 


customers  —  office  product  wholesalers 
and  large  corporations  —  to  place  orders 
electronically.  Customers  use  personal 
computers  connected  to  Boise’s  main¬ 
frame  computer  in  Chicago  via  leased  lines 
to  place  orders,  check  prices,  verify  if 
products  are  in  stock  and  view  lists  of  alter¬ 
nate  products. 

Today,  the  net  supports  about  700  cus¬ 
tomers  via  1 1 5  multidrop  leased  lines  run¬ 
ning  at  9-6K  bit/sec.  It  also  supports  elec¬ 
tronic  invoice  distribution  from  the 
Chicago  mainframe  to  31  distribution  cen¬ 
ters.  According  John  Jazwiec,  network  sys¬ 
tems  and  service  manager  at  Boise,  the 
network  is  operational  18  hours  a  day  and 
is  being  used  by  some  wholesalers  as  many 
as  six  hours  a  day. 

With  another  3,000  users  sending  or¬ 


ders  via  dial-up  links,  Jazwiec  said  70%  to 
75%  of  the  company’s  orders  are  placed 
electronically. 

Although  the  network  has  enabled  Boi¬ 
se  Cascade  to  meet  customer  demand,  net¬ 
work  response  time  has  degraded  as  its  us¬ 
age  increased.  Some  of  the  multidrop  lines 
support  as  many  as  25  customer  sites. 

Response  time  is  critical  in  an  industry 
notorious  for  low  customer  loyalty.  The 
problem,  explained  Harder,  is  the  same 
one  grocery  stores  face:  “You’ve  got  your 
favorite  store  and  if  you  aren’t  able  to  get 
there,  you  stop  somewhere  else  and  you 
get  pretty  much  the  same  product.”  The 
same  is  true  for  Boise.  If  customers  cannot 
get  through  on  the  net  to  place  an  order, 


Times  change. 

Will  the  LAN  connections 
you  choose  keep  pace? 


There’s  no  doubt  about  it.  Time  will  change  the 
way  you  connect  your  LANs.  Right  now,  you  may  only 
need  to  bridge  a  few  remote  sites.  But  as  the  number 
of  sites  and  devices  increase,  your  network  will 
require  the  greater  flow  control  and  security  features 
of  a  router. 

How  do  you  make  sure  your  LAN  connections 
anticipate  these  changes?  By  choosing  flexible  prod¬ 
ucts,  like  the  ACS  Series  4000  from  ACC. 

As  your  needs  change,  Series  4000  internet¬ 
working  products  adapt  to  meet  those  needs. 

Series  4000  products  are  based  on  a  simple  con¬ 
cept — flexibility.  The  advanced  hardware  platform  is 
bundled  with  different  internetworking  software 
programs.  Just  insert  a  new  diskette,  and  you’ve 


reprogrammed  the  hardware  platform  to  function  as  a 
bridge,  router,  or  bridge/router  combination. 

The  Series  4000  won’t  restrict  your  options. 

Other  vendors’  offerings  limit  flexibility  by  using 
proprietary  protocols.  ACC’s  Series  4000  products  use 
industry-standard  protocols,  such  as  TCP/IP, 

DECnet,  XNS,  Novell's  IPX,  and  Appletalk— giving 
you  the  flexibility  to  operate  with  your  existing  inter¬ 
networking  products. 

And,  we’ll  keep  developing. 

As  standards  emerge,  new  software  programs  will 
accommodate  evolving  networking  technology.  We’ll 
continue  to  keep  pace  with  network  standards  as  we 
have  for  the  past  13  years. 

For  additional  features  and  specifications  of  ACS 
Series  4000  products,  contact  Advanced  Computer 
Communications  at  1-800-444-7854. 
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Advanc&d  Computer  Communications 
720  Santa  Barbara  Street 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
1-800-444-7854 
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GM  commits  to  MAP 
3.0  for  new  facility 

continued  from  page  2 

spire  confidence  in  the  manufacturing 
community. 

Instead,  attendance  at  the  MAP/TOP 
Users  Group’s  thrice-yearly  meetings 
dropped  off,  and  some  industry  observers 
began  to  wonder  whether  MAP/TOP  was 
dying. 

The  Toronto  meeting  seemed  to  dispel 
that  notion,  showing  instead  a  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  MAP/TOP  networking.  “We  final¬ 
ly  have  a  good  turnout  again,”  said  one 
conference  official. 

However,  while  the  attendance  totals 
were  reassuring,  vendors  outnumbered  us¬ 
ers  by  a  wide  margin,  and  the  majority  of 
users  seemed  to  be  spectators. 

Gary  Blunck,  a  member  of  the  technical 
services  staff  of  Deere  &  Co.,  said  his  firm 
recently  selected  a  proprietary  network 
over  MAP  and  was  planning  to  implement 
it  throughout  the  corporation. 

The  MAP  vendors  were  not  responsive 
to  the  concerns  of  Deere’s  management. 
“It’s  a  real  lost  opportunity  for  MAP,” 
Blunck  said.  “There  is  a  tremendous  need 
for  education”  about  the  state  of  MAP. 

Companies  beneath  the  Fortune  500 
tier  are  also  taking  a  cautious  approach  to 
MAP. 

Steelcase,  Inc.,  a  $2  billion  manufactur¬ 
er  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  track¬ 
ing  MAP  developments  closely  for  several 
years  but  hasn’t  implemented  it  yet. 
“We’re  going  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
[the  Manufacturing  Message  Specification] 


and  see  how  it  fits  into  our  long-term  strat¬ 
egy,”  said  Ron  Gibb,  an  information  sys¬ 
tems  analyst  for  the  company. 

MMS  is  the  language  that  cell  control¬ 
lers  on  a  MAP  network  use  to  direct  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  factory-floor  devices.  The  ver¬ 
sion  of  MMS  in  MAP  3-0  is  better  than,  but 
incompatible  with,  the  version  in  MAP  2.X. 
The  abandonment  of  such  a  key  piece  of 
MAP  did  not  inspire  confidence  in  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers. 

HP  sought  to  dispel  some  MAP  fears  by 
staging  an  interoperability  demonstration 
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X  here  is  a  tremendous 
need  for  education”  about  the 
state  of  MAP,  said  Deere  & 
Co.’s  Gary  Blunck. 
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at  the  MAP/TOP  meeting  involving  prod¬ 
ucts  from  nine  vendors:  Allen-Bradley  Co., 
Computrol,  Inc.,  Concord  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  GE  FANUC,  Intel  Corp.,  Motor¬ 
ola,  Inc.,  Retix  and  Sisco,  Inc. 

“The  significance  of  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  that  these  are  all  released  prod¬ 
ucts,”  said  Rona  Prufer,  a  member  of  HP’s 
technical  staff. 

“We  plugged  them  in,  and  they  worked. 
We  just  had  to  change  some  configuration 
parameters,”  Prufer  said.  □ 


The  Electro/ Optical  Connection 

ALLTEL  Supply  is  your  single  source 
connection  for  everything  you  need  to  build, 
maintain  or  expand  a  telecommunications 
system.  Whether  you're  starting  from  scratch 
or  adding  on  to  an  existing  system,  we  have  the 
solutions  to  your  LAN  needs  as  well  as  your 
network  requirements. 

Doing  business  with  ALLTEL  Supply  is 
both  convenient  and  cost  effective.  We  rep¬ 
resent  over  500  manufacturers  so  you  can  work 
with  one  source  while  capitalizing  on  our 
competitive  prices.  Our  sales  and  support  staff 
is  made  up  of  dedicated  professionals  who 
understand  the  complexity  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  management  and  the  need  for  responsive 
service. 

So  if  you  want  access  to  one  of  the  largest 
inventories  in  the  industry,  fast  response  and 
competitive  prices,  let  ALLTEL  Supply  be  your 
electro/optical  connection. 

Call  ALLTEL  first. 

1-800-DATA330 

-HLIXE1 

SUPPLY 


Make  the  Connection 


Bank  group  gives  AT&T  the  business 


continued  from  page  1 

with  three  other  vendors  who  have  agreed 
to  offer  ABA  members  discounts  of  up  to 
50%  on  telecommunications  equipment 
and  office  products: 

■  Lanier  Worldwide,  Inc.  will  offer  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  facsimile  machines,  electron¬ 
ic  key  telephones  and  voice  mail  systems. 

■  Ohio  Bell  Communications,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Ameritech  Information  Systems, 
will  sell  private  branch  exchanges,  service 
contracts  and  systems  integration  ser¬ 
vices. 

■  Haworth  Corp.  will  offer  modular  office 
furniture. 

The  consortium  is  also  talking  to  AT&T 
about  selling  its  telecommunications 
equipment  to  consortium  members  at  a 
discount. 

Although  the  benefit  of  volume  dis¬ 
counts  is  obvious,  officials  of  the  group 
stressed  that  they  will  offer  users  value- 
added  packages.  At  no  additional  charge, 
Financial  Communications  Exchange  will 
provide  network  analysis  and  optimization 
services,  and  it  will  staff  a  help  desk  for  us¬ 
ers  to  call  with  problems  about  services  or 
products. 

William  Petrarca,  president  of  Financial 
Communications  Exchange,  said  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  particularly  attractive  to 
small  and  midsize  banks  that  do  not  have 
enough  volume  to  leverage  large  discounts 
or  enough  internal  staff  to  manage  com¬ 
munications  services. 

“Today,  only  the  largest  banks  in  the 
country  can  negotiate  those  kinds  of  sav¬ 
ings.  This  program  allows  a  $20  million 
bank  to  get  the  same  kinds  of  savings  and 
have  at  their  disposal  the  expertise  and 
staff  of  [Financial  Communications  Ex¬ 
change],”  Petrarca  said. 

He  added  that  several  large  banks  with 
assets  over  $20  billion  have  even  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  the  program,  primarily 
because  of  the  help  desk  and  consulting 
services. 

“We  will  have  a  help  desk  anybody  can 
call  to  resolve,  in  one  phone  call,  what 
would  normally  take  a  lot  of  phone  calls  if 
done  vendor  by  vendor,”  Petrarca  said.  He 
estimates  that  between  3,000  and  5,000 
banks  will  join  the  consortium  within  three 
years. 


According  to  Donald  Shoemaker,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Progres¬ 
sive  Communications  Technologies,  Inc., 
one  of  the  parent  companies  of  Financial 
Communications  Exchange,  banks  have  “a 
lot  on  their  plates  and  not  enough  re¬ 
sources.”  The  consortium  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  off-load  some  of  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  managing  a  telecommunications 
system. 

Bank  officials  “want  to  run  their  busi¬ 
ness,”  Shoemaker  said.  “They  don’t  have 
the  staff  and  expertise  to  [manage  the  net¬ 
work].  Deregulation  has  made  this  far 
more  complex.” 

To  purchase  products  and  services 
through  the  consortium,  banks  must  either 
be  a  member  of  ABA  or  of  a  state  banker’s 
association.  The  banks  will  be  charged  an 
annual  membership  fee  based  on  which 
group  they  belong  to  and  on  their  asset  val¬ 
ue. 
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For  example,  banks  with  assets  of  less 
than  $100  million  will  pay  $1,625  if  they 
are  members  of  ABA  but  $2,1 50  if  they  be¬ 
long  to  a  state  group.  Banks  at  the  top  end 
of  the  range,  with  assets  above  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion,  will  pay  $67,500  if  they  are  ABA 
members  and  $90,000  if  they  belong  to  a 
state  group. 

ABA  members  buying  through  the  con¬ 
sortium  are  guaranteed  that  they  will  an¬ 
nually  save  at  least  twice  the  membership 
fee,  or  their  money  will  be  refunded.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  state  associations  are  guaranteed 
they  will  save  at  least  1  xh  times  their  fee. 

Members  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
consortium’s  program  after  six  months 
can  get  a  full  refund.  □ 


Merrill  Lynch  to  farm 
out  net  management 

continued  from  page  2 

ating  system)  IBM  RT  Personal  Computer 
which  will  act  as  a  front  end  to  an  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  System/ 2  microcomputer  running 
NetView/PC. 

The  IBM  RT  Personal  Computer  and 
Personal  System/2  will  be  located  in  the 
network  control  center  at  Merrill  Lynch 
and  linked  on  an  IBM  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work.  According  to  James  Boyle,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  network  operations  for  IBM’s  Na¬ 
tional  Service  Division,  the  IBM  RT 
Personal  Computer  will  run  custom  soft¬ 
ware  designedlo  improve  the  efficiency  of 
NetView/PC  by  filtering  certain  alarms  and 
doing  some  data  formatting. 

NetView/PC  will  forward  alarms  to  and 
receive  commands  from  NetView  software 
running  on  an  IBM  mainframe  on  IBM 
premises.  The  mainframe  will  probably  be 
located  in  Raleigh,  but  could  be  located  at 
another  IBM  location  linked  to  the  Raleigh 
control  center  via  IBM’s  internal  network, 
Boyle  said. 

The  mainframe  will  be  tied  to  the  Mer¬ 
rill  Lynch  site  via  two  56K  bit/sec  dedicat¬ 


ed  circuits,  said  George  Simons,  director  of 
operations  support  for  MCI. 

The  seven  network  management  sys¬ 
tems  to  be  integrated  into  NetView  include 
an  MCI  Integrated  Network  Management 
Services  product  which  enables  employees 
to  gather  alarms  and  performance  data 
about  a  MCI  virtual  network  services,  and 
management  products  for  the  company’s 
Network  Equipment  Technologies,  Inc.  T- 
1  multiplexers  and  Racal-Milgo  modems. 

Network  engineers  at  both  net  control 
centers  will  have  Personal  System/2s 
linked  on  a  Token-Ring  they  can  use  to 
view  alarms  gathered  by  the  NetView  host 
and  issue  management  commands. 

A  mirror-image  backup  control  center 
for  the  IBM  site  will  be  maintained  on  IBM 
premises  in  Atlanta. 

About  20  Merrill  Lynch  personnel  will 
be  stationed  at  the  network  control  center 
at  the  brokerage  firm’s  premises  to  moni¬ 
tor  and  control  day-to-day  operations  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  vendors. 

Peterson  said  that  by  farming  out  net¬ 
work  management  operations,  Merrill 
Lynch  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
technologies  and  expertise  the  vendors 
have  at  their  disposal.  □ 
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Everything  OS/2  can  do  for  you. . . 


OS/2  provides  an  optional 
Communications  Manager 
which  allows  easy  networking. 


OS/2  lets  you  keep  two  or  more 
programs  running  at  the  same  time, 
so  you  can  do  more. 


OS/2  lets  you  take  advantage 
of  386™  power. 


OS/2  provides  an  optional 
Database  Manager  to  make 
managing  information  easy. 


OS/2™  includes  a  built-in 
graphical  interface 
so  it’s  easy  to  use. 


OS/2  lets  you  run  your 
DOS  programs  plus  hundreds 
of  programs  DOS  can’t. 


OS/2  lets  you  run  programs 
than  640K,  so  you  can  use 
more  powerful  applications. 


IBM  Operating  System/2 

Installation  Diskette 
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Machines  Corp.  1981, 1988 
Licensed  Material  -  Program  Property  of  IBM  - 
All  Rights  Reserved 
©  Copyright  Microsoft  Corp.  1981  - 1988 

Note  to  US  Government  Users  —  RESTRICTED 
RIGHTS  LEGEND  —  Use,  duplication,  or  disclosure 
is  subject  to  restrictions  in  GSA  ADP  Schedule 
Contract  with  IBM  Corp. 


OS/2  lets  you  take  full  advantage 
of  Micro  Channel™ 


This  offer  lets  you  do  for  less. 

Right  now,  when  you  choose  OS/2,  you  can  get  from  $100 
to  $1,600  back  on  the  kind  of  heavy  duty  memory  that  only 
OS/2  can  handle.  With  this  offer,  the  more  memory  you  buy  (up 
to  8Mb) ,  the  bigger  your  rebate. 

Plus  you  can  get  thousands  of  dollars  in  rebates  on  over  100 
different  OS/2  programs.  You  can  also  get  hundreds  of  dollars  back 
on  modems,  accessory  cards  and  hardware — all  the  things  that 
help  you  do  more  work  in  less  time  with  OS/2. 

So  if  you’re  ready  to  move  up  to  all  the  real  advantages  of 
OS/2,  ask  your  IBM  Authorized  Dealer  about  these  rebates  today. 
To  find  the  dealer  nearest  you  call  1  800  IBM-2468,  ext  128. 


OS/2.  Operating  System/2  and  Micro  Channel  are  trademarks,  and  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  386  is  a  trademark  of  Intel.  ©  IBM  Corp.  1989 


IBM,  hospital  to 
study  applications 

continued  from  page  8 

vanced  communications  capabilities  to 
physicians’  offices. 

Development  of  applications  will  be 
supported  by  an  IBM  9751  private  branch 
exchange  that  was  installed  at  St.  Joseph’s 
in  April.  The  switch,  which  supports  3,500 
stations  and  250  trunks,  replaced  an  AT&T 
Dimension  PBX. 

The  IBM  PBX  handles  some  data  switch¬ 
ing  for  the  650-bed  facility;  it  supports  a 
modem  pool  for  external  communications 
at  up  to  2,400  bit/sec.  Stand-alone  person¬ 
al  computers  within  the  facility  also  com¬ 
municate  with  one  another  through  the 
switch  at  speeds  up  to  19. 2K  bit/sec. 

The  facility  operates  a  fiber-optic  IBM 


Token-Ring  backbone  network  that  pro¬ 
vides  access  to  two  IBM  4381  mainframes. 
One  of  the  mainframes  runs  IBM’s  Profes¬ 
sional  Office  System,  while  the  other  runs 
an  application  that  manages  patient  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  admission  and  discharge 
dates,  transfers  and  lab  results,  as  well  as 
demographics. 

The  backbone  connects  five  IBM  3174 
cluster  controllers  dispersed  throughout 
the  eight-building  campus.  Each  cluster 
controller  supports  between  32  and  46  ter¬ 
minals  and  printers.  Also  directly  attached 
to  the  Token-Ring  are  a  variety  of  worksta¬ 
tions  running  3270  terminal-emulation 
software.  In  attempting  to  identify  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  health  care  field,  IBM  and 
St.  Joseph’s  are  studying  current  hospital 
procedures  and  will  identify  how  those 
procedures  could  be  enhanced.  □ 


Local  net  downtime 
costs  users  a  bundle 

continued  from  page  1 

down  or  experiences  repeated  outages, 
business  will  definitely  suffer,”  he  said. 

Infonetics  surveyed  100  Fortune  500 
users,  each  with  annual  revenue  in  excess 
of  $1  billion,  on  the  number  of  local  net¬ 
work  failures  and  their  associated  costs  in 
lost  productivity  and  revenue.  The  consult¬ 
ing  firm  then  polled  users  on  the  number, 
frequency  and  extent  of  their  local  net¬ 
work  outages. 

The  study,  which  was  commissioned  by 
Network  General  Corp.,  a  San  Jose,  Calif.- 
based  manufacturer  of  local  network  pro¬ 
tocol  analyzers,  revealed  that  users  experi¬ 
ence  an  average  of  24  local  net  failures 
yearly  —  roughly  two  a  month.  Network 


problems  knocked  out  at  least  a  portion  of 
users’  local  nets  for  an  estimated  10  hours 
per  month,  Spanier  said. 

Roughly  45%  of  the  users  interviewed 
said  they  experienced  from  1 0  to  1 00  local 
network  disabilities  over  the  span  of  a 
year;  5%  indicated  they  had  in  excess  of 
100  network  failures.  The  remaining  50% 
of  the  respondents  said  they  had  fewer 
than  10  network  outages  annually;  12% 
said  they  had  either  no  network  disabilities 
or  just  one,  Spanier  added. 

The  survey  showed  that  the  average 
outage  lasted  five  hours. 

Infonetics  did  not  ask  users  to  cite  the 
specific  causes  of  their  local  network  dis¬ 
abilities. 

Spanier  said  the  average  cost  to  users  in 
lost  productivity  was  $3  5  million  a  year,  a 
figure  determined  by  calculating  the  num¬ 
ber  and  length  of  outages,  and  the  number 
of  local  network  users  affected. 

But  some  users  racked  up  much  higher 
productivity  losses,  he  said.  The  highest 
productivity  loss  reported  by  one  user  was 
a  whopping  $  1 38  million  in  a  single  year. 
(The  names  of  responding  companies 
were  not  released  by  infonetics.) 

Infonetics  also  assessed  revenue  losses 
incurred  because  of  local  network  down¬ 
time.  While  the  average  annual  revenue 
loss  was  $600,000,  one  user  reported  a 
loss  of  $27  million  for  the  year. 

Spanier  said  some  of  the  companies 
that  suffered  the  highest  productivity 
losses  from  network  disabilities  had  com- 


!R.oughly  45%  of  the  users 
said  they  experienced  from  1 0 
to  1 00  local  net  disabilities  over 
the  span  of  a  year. 
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paratively  low  revenue  losses.  “In  those 
cases,  the  networks  weren’t  used  for  mis¬ 
sion-critical  applications  such  as  stock  or 
financial  transactions,  or  airline  reserva¬ 
tions,”  he  said. 

Conversely,  some  of  the  smaller  com¬ 
panies  surveyed  experienced  severe  busi¬ 
ness  losses  when  their  networks  were  dis¬ 
abled.  “These  were  companies  that  had 
relatively  small  networks  —  under  100 
nodes  —  and  sustained  few  network  dis¬ 
abilities.  But  when  they  did  experience  a 
network  failure,  it  was  extremely  damag¬ 
ing  to  their  business,”  Spanier  said. 

While  the  Infonetics  survey  indicates 
that  local  network  downtime  is  costly, 
Spanier  said  users  devote  relatively  few  re¬ 
sources  to  maintenance.  The  average  user 
spends  about  $60,000  annually,  a  figure 
that  includes  salaries  for  network  person¬ 
nel  as  well  as  network  service  and  support 
contracts. 

In  response  to  Infonetics’  survey, 
Dwayne  Cartier,  senior  engineer  in  Con¬ 
trol  Data  Corp.’s  computer  manufacturing 
information  systems  control  group  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  said  his  company  experienced 
only  minimal  downtime.  Nonetheless, 
Cartier  said  that  outages  are  a  fact  of 
networking  life,  noting  that  even  when  a 
user  takes  precautions,  it  can  still  fall  prey 
to  inexplicable  network  disabilities. 

“We’ve  had  sporadic  cabling  problems 
that  caused  users  to  experience  30-second 
delays  in  trying  to  perform  a  function,” 
Cartier  said.  “[But]  we  simply  haven’t 
been  able  to  track  down  the  source.”  □ 


While  you’re  ‘Roman’  around 
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booth  #2242  and  order  your 
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ALLIGATORS  IN  THE  SWAMP 


Unforeseen  problems  that  can  put  the  bite  on  your  network 


the  phone  company’s  edge 


BY  JAMES  CARLINI 


Last  year,  when  a  major  manufacturing  company  in  Illinois  decided  to 
install  a  new  telephone  system  at  one  of  its  facilities  in  an  industrial 
park,  the  firm’s  corporate  telecommunications  manager  thought  the 
task  would  be  easy.  All  he  had  to  do  was  place  the  order  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trunks  needed  from  the  central  office  for  the  private  branch 
exchange,  have  them  connected,  and  the  system  would  be  up  and 

running. 

However,  things  didn’t  go  quite  as  smoothly  as  expected.  As  the  installation 
of  the  switch  began,  the  network  manager  noticed  the  lack  of  sufficient  tele¬ 
phone  cable  coming  into  the  facility.  He  immediately  called  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  only  to  be  told  that  it  would  take  six  months  to  lay  a  new  cable.  Only  after 
some  heated  discussions  and  well-placed  calls  to  upper  management  did  the 
manager  get  the  time  frame  shortened  to  four  weeks  —  and  he  count¬ 
ed  himself  lucky  to  have  done  so. 

How  much  cable  do  you  have  coming  into  your  build¬ 
ing?  Of  that  total,  how  much  is  working  pair,  non¬ 
working  pair  and  spare  pair?  If  you  don’t  know  this 
vital  information,  you  could  be  sitting  on  a  disas¬ 
ter  waiting  to  happen. 

Sorry,  that’s  proprietary 

Cabling  and  wiring  problems  are  going 
to  be  the  icebergs  of  telecommunications 
in  the  1990s.  You  will  be  aware  of  only 
5%  of  the  problems,  which  are  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  while  the  other  95%  will  be  hidden 
by  the  telephone  companies  and  their 
proprietary  information  classifications. 

And  should  you  try  to  obtain  information, 
you’re  likely  to  be  hit  with  the  “STP”  line. 

STP?  That  stands  for  “Sorry,  that’s  pro¬ 
prietary.”  If  you  can’t  get  an  answer  to  a 
cable  inquiry  or  other  type  of  service  ques¬ 
tion,  chances  are  your  telephone  company  is 
using  the  STP  line  on  you. 

In  some  states  such  as  Illinois,  local  exchange 
companies  have  already  transferred  responsibilities 
for  inside  wiring  to  property  owners.  However,  they  did 
so  without  completely  thinking  through  their  policies  on  in¬ 
formation  privileges  that  become  essential  for  the  new  owners. 

For  example,  in  a  recent  project  involving  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  a 
building  owner  wanted  to  find  out  the  cabling  capacity  entering  his  facility.  At 
first,  Illinois  Bell  hid  behind  its  STP  line.  However,  the  carrier  then  changed  its 
tune.  It  could  not  find  any  reason  to  keep  that  information  proprietary,  espe¬ 
cially  after  learning  that  US  West,  Inc.  and  Pacific  Telesis  Group  provided  the 
same  information  for  a  similar  project  that  had  been  undertaken  three  years 
before.  Examples  of  companies  that  have  suffered  from  not  knowing  the  cabling 
capacity  of  their  facilities  are  myriad.  Take  the  case  of  a  property  management 
company  in  Arizona  that  could  lease  only  80%  of  one  of  its  buildings  because 
the  cabling  from  the  central  office  ran  out. 

When  this  scenario  was  related  to  an  executive  at  a  regional  Bell  holding 
company,  he  quickly  responded  that  it  must  have  been  a  “very  isolated  inci¬ 
dent.”  He  also  stated  that  his  company  would  respond  “immediately”  if  there 
was  not  enough  cable  to  provide  service  to  a  building. 

And  yet  the  frequency  of  these  “very  isolated”  incidents  is  probably  much 
greater  than  the  local  exchange  companies  would  have  you  believe. 

End  users  are  sometimes  given  no  information  or  false  information  on  the 
proprietary  nature  of  different  telephone  company  data. 

Carlini  is  president  of  Carlini  &  Associates,  Inc.,  a  management  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Hinsdale,  III.  He  lectures  on  information  technology  and 
telecommunications  at  Northwestern  University  in  Evanston,  III.,  and  is 
author  of  the  upcoming  book,  Business  Networks:  Transforming  Organiza¬ 
tional  Titanics  into  Starships. 


How  do  these  cable  shortages  happen  anyway?  Like  Robin  Hood,  the  phone 
companies  often  rob  from  the  cable-rich  and  give  to  the  cable-poor.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  say  your  company  occupies  a  building  with  4,000  pair  assigned  to  it,  of 
which  2,700  are  in  use.  Then  a  new  building  is  constructed  next  to  yours.  Rather 
than  running  a  new  cable  to  it,  the  phone  company  takes  1,200  unused  pair 
from  your  company’s  building  and  splices  it  to  the  new  building.  If  the  100 
unused  pair  your  company  has  left  is  inoperable,  your  firm  now  has  no  spare 
capacity.  Then  when  your  telecommunications  manager  asks  the  phone  compa¬ 
ny  how  this  happened,  he’s  told,  “Sorry,  that’s  proprietary.”  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency,  your  company  must  wait  until  the  phone  company  can  get  a  cable 
out  to  your  building  on  their  schedule  and  time  frame  —  not  yours. 

Secret  cable  routes 

Cabling  capacity  is  not  the  only  area  in  which  users  may  en¬ 
counter  the  STP  line.  The  vice-president  of  MIS  at  a  major 
Midwestern  bank  ran  into  it  when  he  was  involved  in  a 
networking  project  to  connect  several  sites.  This  task 
required  information  on  the  routing  of  cable  from  his 
buildings  to  the  local  exchange  company’s  central 
office  —  information  the  local  exchange  compa¬ 
ny  did  not  want  to  provide  for  security  reasons. 
While  it  is  reasonable  for  a  phone  company 
to  want  to  keep  the  design  of  its  net¬ 
work  secret  to  maintain  security,  cer¬ 
tain  information  that  is  critical  in  de- 
signing  private  networks  can  be 
obtained  only  from  the  local  carrier. 
The  Hinsdale  disaster  would  not  have 
nad  as  large  an  impact  if  customers  had 
known  that  all  of  their  traffic  was  being  rout¬ 
ed  through  one  central  office. 

What  can  be  done? 

Routing  diversification  for  user  networks 
w  should  be  a  given,  not  a  bargaining  chip.  If  your 
company  is  a  big  Centrex  user,  it  has  clout  and  can 
sometimes  bargain  for  some  extra  redundancy  or  cable  di¬ 
versity  by  threatening  to  switch  from  Centrex  to  a  PBX. 
Alternate  feeds  to  a  second  central  office  should  be  a  standard 
operating  procedure  for  major  buildings,  not  a  custom  engineering  job. 
These  are  issues  that  can  be  resolved  if  users  get  together  and  demand  a  review 
of  proprietary  policies  and  get  a  dialogue  going  with  the  phone  companies’  mar¬ 
keting  and  engineering  people. 

As  the  bank  vice-president  puts  it,  “If  you  don’t  ask  for  the  information,  the 
phone  company  does  not  volunteer  it.”  Questions  such  as  “Are  these  T-l  cir¬ 
cuits  on  one  route,  or  are  they  diversified?”  are  legitimate.  Yet  the  questioner  is 
often  treated  as  if  he  is  trying  to  get  a  complete  map  of  the  central  office’s 
network  topology.  Don’t  settle  for  the  STP  line;  ask 
the  local  exchange  company  to  show  proof  that  you 
are  being  provided  with  routing  diversification.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  you  may  wind  up  like  another  user  who  thought  his 
T- 1  lines  were  on  different  routes ,  when  in  fact  they  were  on  a 
multiplexed  circuit.  When  the  cable  went,  so  did  his  T-ls. 

Could  the  local  exchange  companies  provide 
more  information  to  users  to  make  their  communi¬ 
cations  decisions  easier?  Are  the  local  exchange  compa¬ 
nies’  statements  about  the  infrequency  of  these  cabling  prob¬ 
lems  believable?  Are  there  more  of  these  stories?  Sorry,  that’s  proprietary.  □ 


IT’S  HARD  TO  DRAIN  THE  SWAMP  when  those  reptiles  keep  getting 
in  the  way.  If  you  have  a  network  “alligator  story”  to  share  with  Network 
World  readers,  call  Steve  Moore,  features  editor,  at  (508)  820-2543,  ext. 
732,  or  fax  your  idea  to  (508)  879-3167. 
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-  THEY  CALL  ON  ME,  1 
THOSE  LOST  AND  ‘ 
BEWILDERED  USERS 
IN  DEEP  COMPUTER 
OW  CHAOS I  _ _ ^ 


MY  TIME/ 


VATA  ACE 

HERE!  I 


_ 


FEATURING  TIMBUKTU/ REMOTE! 


EVENING  IN 
NANO  CITY 

I  I 


DATA  ACE,  STANLEY  KLERK. 

I  CANT  FIGURE  OUT  THIS  NEW 
CUSTOM  DATABASE.  AND 
OLD  MAN  HOOSIER  NEEDS 
THIS  REPORT  RIGHT 
AFTER  LUNCH 


MORNING  IN 
MEGABYTE 
VILLAGE 


TEMPER  YOUR 
TANTRUM  STANLEY, 
LET  ME  SHAKE 
YOUR  SCREEN 
AND  I'LL  TEACH 
YOU  TO  RUN 
THAT  DATABASE 
LIKE  AN  EXPERT! 


SSSSSm 

♦♦♦  | 

?ATA  ACE  AND 
STANLEY  ARE  EACH  . 
USING  TIMBUKTU/REMOTE 
WITH  FARALLON'S 
REMOTE  /  V.32 
MODEM/ 


STAY 

TUNED! 


Suddenly  the  phone  rings  and  it’s  a  customer  2,000  miles  away  who’s 
having  a  panic  attack  over  a  software  problem  and  a  deadline  that  doesn’t  care. 
You  could  catch  the  next  plane.  And  spend  lots  of  time  and  money.  Or  send 
floppy  disks  back  and  forth  overnight.  Hardly  high  tech. 

Better  yet,  be  a  hero  with  Timbuktu/Remote,  Farallon’s  screen  sharing 
and  file  transfer  software.  Timbuktu/Remote  lets  you  exchange  files,  view 
and/or  operate  any  Macintosh  anywhere  the  phone  lines  go— across  town 
or  across  the  country. 

Buy  Timbuktu/Remote  and  use  it  with  your  own  modem.  Or,  buy  our 
new  Timbuktu/Remote  Access  Pack.  The  Access  Pack  includes  Timbuktu/ 
Remote,  Remote/V.32-a  9600  bps  full  duplex  V.32  modem-and  Remote 
WakeUp,  the  handy  modem  cable  that  turns  on  a  remote  Macintosh  II  with 
a  phone  call.  For  more  information  or  technical  support,  call  (415)  849-2331. 


Timbuktu/Remote  Access  Pack 

fin 


Timbuktu/ 

Remote' 


Famllon 


One  copy  of  Timbuktu/Remote  and  a  modem  are  required  at  each  location.  A  9600  bps  full  duplex  V.32  modem  is  recommended.  Timbuktu  is  a  trademark  of  Farallon  Computing.  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  holders. 
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